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Doomed Negroes 


CHICAGO.—Trade unions here came to the full sup- 
port of the fight to save the lives of seven Negroes who face 
quick death in Virginia for a rape they never committed. 


Unions were preparing te send a 
delegation as part of the nation 
wide caravan leaving on Sunday, 

to ask Virginia’s Gov. 


ee 28, 
attle for a pardon. 
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A local trade union committee 
is headed by John Clark, president 
of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers, and Ernest DeMaio, district 

resident of the United Electrical, 
adio and Machine Workers. 

At its district council meeting 
last weekend, the UE voted to 
send three representatives on the 
caravan. 


THE CONCERN over the fate 

the “Martinsville Seven” led the 
Civil Rights Congress to revise: up- 
ward its estimate of the size of the 
Chicago delegation to Virginia. 
Some 50 Chicagoans are expected 
to leave here on Jan, 28, 

At the same time, a broad citi- 
zens committee for the defense of 
the seven condemned men _ was 
also being set up here and will 
send delegates, it was learned. 

Many of the unions here this 
week issued leaflet to their mem- 
bers, explaining the frameup and 
the fact that the woman who ac- 
cused the seven men disappeared 
after telling her story and has not 
been seen since. Nevertheless, the 
U. S. Supreme Court refused to 
review the conviction. 

Meanwhile, it was announced 
that Mrs. Josphine Grayson, wife 
of one of the convicted men, will 
be here on Friday, Jan. 26, to 
speak at the Metropolitan Commu- 
nity Church 4lst and South Park- 
way. Other speakers will be Rev. 
Joseph Evans, pastor of the church, 
Herb March, packinghouse union 
Jeader, and William H. Robinson, 
candidate for alderman in the 2nd 

An additional attraction at the 
protest rally will be Mahalia Jack- 


son, famed jubilee .singer.. The 


rally is sponsored by the CRC, 


rotests Are Last Hope 
Martinsville’ Seven 


—~CHICAGO. Fa ag you really be- 
~~ Yieve the Proton?” of the people can 
win our 
These plaintive words came this 
week from a a prison where 
seven Ne execution on 
a 2 and 5—unless the answer to 

question ge |.) gee 
Ars. aes pete Born, 1510 W. 18 
Sevk aea eh plea from» the 
‘a Seven,” in a letter 
a James S. sae one of the 


ERNEST DE MAIO 


Food Prices Jump 


3.5 Percent in Month 

CHICAGO.—Retail food prices 
in Chicago advanced 8.5 percent 
between mid-November and mid- 
December, according to- a _prelim- 
inary report released by Adolph O. 
Berger, director; North Central. Re- 
gional Office of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Higher prices for meats, poultry 
and fish, tats and oils, fruits and 
vegetables (both fresh and can- 
ned), sugar and sweets, eggs, dairy 
products and cereals ‘and bakery 
products were responsible for this 
increase in Chicago food prices. 


Of the beef and veal items, 
round steak advanced 7.0 percent, 
rib roast 3.8 percent, chuck roats 
5.0 percent, hamburger 5.0 percent 
and veal cutlets 2.2 percent. Pork 
chops were up 8.5 percent, ham 
5.4 percent and salt pork, 2.2 per- 
cent. 


The retail. price of eggs jumped 
21.0 percent over last month. 


By Carl Hirsch 


the five points in the Chicago Peace Plan presented last Friday evenin 
seum. Left to right: Angeline Mensik, Harold Ward, Charles Howard 
Rey. Massie Kennard, Yolanda Hall and Charles Proctor, 


. 
‘ 
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DELEGATES pobadl tive the Second Wace pi iia in Warsaw are eth above going over 
in a packed rally at the Coli- 
Mollie Lucas, James Miller, 


Chain Balloting Launched at 
Packed Coliseum PeaceRally 


CHICAGO.—In the shops and communities of this city, people have begun balloting 


on the five points of a Chicago 


Plan for Peace. 


The poll was launched at the se 


Coliseum last Friday night where 3,600 people gave a thundering “Welcome Home” 


t delegates to the 


Chicago's ei 
Peace Congress in 


igh 
recent. Worl 
Warsaw. 


The striking joint report by the 
delegates and other speakers shat- 
tered “the big lie that we cant 
live in peace with the socialist 
sector of the world.” 


-In a series of brief segments, 


doomed frameup victims. 
However, Illinois will also an- 
swer the plea of the “Martinsville 
Seven” with a caravan to Governor 
John Battle of we 9649 leaving 

Chicago on Sunday, Jan. 28 
The Chicago delegation will 
converge with a national gathering 
and re the Civil Rights Con- 
a cso sae to — that 
e governor artins- 
ville Seven. The U. S. Supreme 


.| Court sec eokened: to review their 
| Pie, are. moe dast- of .the ‘Mae. 


here by auto. He urged that those 
-who can arrange to participate call] . 
the CRC offices, Harrison 7-6391. 
“It was a delegation like this 
which was able to save Willie Mc- 
Gee from the electric chair in_Mis-| 
sissippi,” he said, “If there are 


of us, we may be able to 
outshout the war drums and _ the. 


white supremacist hysteria which! 


ig ena se 


rights.” 
» He declared. that “ we,. the peo- 


sSeven’~ire cannot 


se * +3 


the delegates pieced together the 
story of their trip to Sheffield, 
where the Peace Congress was 
to have been held, then to Warsaw 
by means of a “Peace Airlift.” 

They told of the Congress itself 
and the delegates of 80 nations 
who pledged an untiring struggle 
against atomic World War III. 
And finally, the Chicago dele- 
gates told of being invited to visit 
the Soviet Union, 

“We have returned to speak our 
hearts and our minds and to strug- 
gle to win the peace the world 
wants,” declared Rev. Massie Ken- 
nard, Minister to Youth of the 
Metropolitan Community Church. 

* | 


THE MEETING launched city- 
wide balloting on the five points 
in the Chicago Peace Plan: 

“Il. End the war in. Korea! 
Bring our boys home alive! 

“2. No troops to Europe with- 
out a referendum vote. No re- 
armament of Germany! No UMT! 


“3. Self-government | for - Pi 


| boosts! Produce for peace, = 


war!” 
* 

EACH OF THOSE at the rally 
was asked to begin a chain of 
voting by getting five people to 
ballot on the five-point plan, with 
those in turn getting five others 
to vote. 


“From our city, let this plan go 
out into. every. city and. village 
across the land . . . and let all 
patriotic Americans join hands in 
a mighty: | ts crusade for 
peace and for the salvation of our 
country!” read a statement ston 
ed by the mass meeting. 

“These five points for peace are 
like the five fingers of a great hand . 
that can lift us from the swamp 
of war and ‘set us on the road to 


a better life in a peaceful world.” 


} * cohen 
THE ASSEMBLAGE also heard — 

two guest speakers, Charles How- 

ard, lowa — - Jeader 


An Editorial 


The hatchet men are doing a job on the state 


| CHICAGO. _President Truman was warned: “Don't touch the hard-won gains of} FEPC. Let us name them for you: _ 
labor!” in a statement issued here on behalf of 40,000 members ofthe United Electrical, I, The heads of the Illinois State Chamber of 


Radie-and Machine Workers in a three-state area. A oe of the UE Distrist 11 council!] Commerce. 
called for a peace economy, with , 2. Governor Adlai E. Stevenson. 


District President Ernest DeMaio| | . 8. Reuben G, Soderstrom, president of the Hlinois 


—_——_ cohet a raat 4-4549* State. Federation of Labor. 

~~ Two days-of discussion by some [ | sinisi ©" ~~ a What's the gimmick this time? How do they propose to 

300 council delegates and stew- : yas | block the State Legislature from passing an FEPC. Law in this 
~~ards revealed the mood of resist-, ; a iy after it was lost in the last session by one 

ance among the workers to th?) : sai ot # single vote 

proposed wane freeze, to increased | E OU of s in im They. have dragged out as a “substitute” something that 

war taxes and the lengthering ot S i ur co n | J they call “voluntary fair employment practices.” They are 

the straight-time work week. 2) by 1 or : going to have us believe that the leopard can change his spots 

: "i! = diately. A ok _o- 3 —that employers who have jimcrowed Negro workers all their-— 


“OUR NATION was born in a! % \ JASON who. 1d Hola a lives will suddenly change willingly into sterling practitioners 


struggle against taxation without) 7s FR ON W | ha Lee : of democracy! 
representation,” declared Frank’ | This kind of.a filthy trick could have been ncicchiod from 


Mingo, Negro delegate of the In- ' P the industrialists who make up the Chamber of Commerce. But 
ternational Harvester Tractor - | | $ i Gov. Stevenson, in his message to the Legislature, had only | 
Works Local 101, “and today we | this to say about job discrimination: “Some employers and em- 
are being taxed to death fora -war & as ersona ployer organizations have recently taken vigorous and intel- 
we want no part of.” = ligent steps to solve it.” What hypocrisy! 

It was decided to step up the . The Chamber of Commerce has just put out a sound film. 
fignt for the defense of the seven : explaining its phony “voluntary fair play” plan. And who do 
UE leaders facing contempt ot roac eace you suppose appears in the film as the foremost salesman of 
~ii-atbay sor wage — they this rotten anti-FEPC plan? None other than that “great labor 
refused to help the un-American an : leader Reuben G. Soderstrom! 

CHICAGO.—The little “person-, peace literature issued by every| Now, the Illinois State Federation of Labor, in its recent 


committee build up_a_blacklist.”| "9g you see above, appearnig|type of organization—to anyone 
e amit sy Puammabe in the Chicago Tribune. ee he ME aia 4 convention, passed o I a a" a yen nile Ar But 
hk depenlak cueaeierly Psiwcese ces. [creation of a new peace group. His little ad in the Trib brought| s0 tg rhs icia oar ae See ae EPC! 
sion-s0iths di abollodeblvalobament. It was inserted by Albert Bof-|a quick response. Ninety people|} © om cag 4 he sone We 5 oe th gir mi gos aigper drs ee 
ed review of how the living stan- |" 6329 S. May, who can best!called him at once and expressed be tty ; ior om - , x ‘ a ana Rue AFL 
dards of the workers are being|>¢ described as a kind of one-manjan interest. He called them all to- mat sad ge thie Aewninlioe duck Gaerne, te 
Hacked‘ uidler th lled “na-|Ppeace movement. Bofman, 37, is|gether, held a meting at the Cen- should pass resolutions demanding a 
attac under the so-called ‘na | i Si - if playing the anti-Negro game of the employers! 
tional emergency.” ig oh bec Sing been work- smi Pi goon ie hae er A state FEPC Law must be passed in this session of the 
7 ne n own for «peace ever| tentatively calle eople Agains 
“IF ANY of our members have |Since Truman’s “cold war” speech Foreign Wars.” Legislature. The people of Illinois, Negro and white, have got 
to make this an all-out fight, No. 1 on the legislative calendar! 


any illusions that they are going to of March, 1948, Shunning political] “These people were agreed on 
imvrove _ their paint Pic and and organizational ties, Botmanjone idea,” he told The Worker, it cornet saga gp the lead and give this fight in te 


this war economy; they'd better|as been sending and giving out|“Let’s get our boys out of Korea.” 


get it out of their heads,” he said. 
The council condemned the ap- 


accident insurance in Illinois. 
In the case of one elderly couple 


pointment of Big Business chief- .. interviewed b 

: y this paper, they 
en a wacine’ coats’ cs PE WeHSON aes |p tor th bl ana cemetery 
Charles E. Wilson, head ot the ' = in ey onc89 singer ved 


General Electric, who holds “the : ? ) The state of Illinois has charged 


most powerful non-elective posi- 

ig in the history of oe country. : a. — Te ee 
efore we were fighting Wil-| : 

son as an employer—now. we're : ) | ade a seem meee 

fighting him as a_ government | , a & > ae : ee ee 


agent,” declared Joseph Hab- 
schmidt, president of the THC . , MANY of the victims of the 


West Pullman Local 107. By Gunnar Leander move to smash the TWO will no 
longer be able to get‘ insurance 


INTERNATIONAL representa-; = CHICAGO.—Under the cry of ‘ * Hit] bbed his political 
— y of “communism, Hitler ro politica opponenis. 
et emme Seported thet the That's what's happening today in New York and in Illinois, where the International Work- pegptisol to nen a a 


UE in this district has succeeded 
in “breaking open 50 contracts|ers Order and the insurance policies of its members are being raided by the plunderers.| If a commercial insurance com- 
pany is allowed to take over the 


thus far 
where Br ~stomy Shee, ft ere etoselal s cg Ag An all of whom are IWO members. “I)the IWO is prevented from doing} licies, many of them will either 
“Truman has hesitated about|taken the most drastic steps of all remember when Samuel  Insull)business, using its own assests, col- bas their insurance outright or 
putting the wage freeze into ef-|to drive the IWO out of business robbed thousands of families offlecting dues or performing any of the new premiums will be so high 
fect,” said Burns, “and we can! and to seize its assets their life savings. its normal functions. It was learn-|,)., they can’t pay. The IWO has - 
rile. taien change his mind about pte officials secured a court; , / never thought I'd see the day/ed-that about $100,000 invested among the lowest rates, operating 
it altogether if we raise enough| oder last week which stops the when the same thing would be|in Illinois bonds by the national)... non-commercial enterprise for 
hell.” IWO from doing business in I-/40ne by the gest ec nprragy prety is also tied up by the) the benefit of its members. 


The il heard mee 
(es Aclamohe pened 6 Teport from linois and ties a all its property. | UNDER THE INJUNCTION| The greatest threat is to the in- in oe = a se sn 
Second World.-Peace Congress in secured on January 8 by Illinois|dividuals. beneficiaries of some the areata threat sr b: rt 
Warsaw, Harold Ward, financial) THE 90.YEAR-OLD frdternal| Insurance Director J. Edward Day,|$9,000,000 in IWO life, health and jeveinee *'-pokabaiias discrimin pon 


secrétary of IHC McCormick| order is accused of being a.“Com- 
f against Negroes and others charge 
Works Local 107. munist front.” Now, some friend o BULLET IN! Negroes exhorbitant premium 


“FRANCIS ‘McBAIN, chairman|the governor ma take over its as- rates. 


of the grievance committee of sets and turn them into fat re- | ge * potas mu: eye me 
Local 139, hocleted that “every |ceiver's fee for himself. And some ; | ae —_s 
phase of the ‘Truman. emergency | insurance company with. good po- i Wwe : “] realise that it’s practically 
is a violation of our -union con-| litical connections may take over : | | : subversive to be sane about 


tract.” lits insurance policies for a lush Rubein: bet I fast didn ene 
single Russian with horns, 


‘He urged that workers use their | profit. iy 
shop grievance forms to “file griev- ‘ But IWO members in this state : g hooves aul a ent 
ances, directed this. time not. to|are in no mood to have either of : he) Sa —George Marion ‘author 
the management but to President| those things happen. Some 14, 000 ) “ ” 
T " mm H8 ) of Bases and Empire”) | 
rumen.” | in this state, or k CHICAGO.—Andrew Johnson, a a; Saturday morning. He was dead in hie book 
The council delegates registered | lodges, were g this week! jo. year-old Negro worker, was|by 3:30 p. m. on Sunday after | ne 
their resentment against any at- to — p the vod . wa es od: thas murdered by police in the Central| policemen Edward Cagney and 


tempt to the straight- Station, 
time work Lean pss deprive work- ibe rie the Illinois Worker re- seg it was revealed here this : 


- of -over- A statement t these le are not 

of of policy 7 acopted ve the poner Merger themselves get.robbed|. Johnsen oe of interna] injuries at 
Paul Doiglas of Ilk-|<even ‘under’ the: “national. emer- inc ry en a rated : liver, Police} 
nois, coreg ti of a proposal to force said he “just keeled over while he|¢ 
workers to buy long-term govern- me kaa ee hnson, 57 W, 185: St, casi 4 
bonds r's . 
pay, eo this . ~— and: con §, Blue Island Ave. He oot aaa 


be 
Oe tae ound te led ‘and charged with the murder| 


“Meeting near the McCormick’ of Coleman Hairston, a 

Harvester plant, where ‘1 1886 | | he 1 Sts | ed jest «eign Dec; 80. “i : 
foitiated: re dotbne aie eee |Ckcult Court here is no doubt that Johnson Porter, 50 E. 93 St, af 
initiated, we declare to the whol | ) "\ was kicked and: beaten to death porter in the barber shop. who was|}-Mert 
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. tend up ce corte at ge, 
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will be tried are that they: 


_ °® Present horror situations. 


‘nounced by resolutions of the 


- Mmunist “plot” against the govern- 


-munist Party of Western Pennsy!- 


~ colonel in the anti-fascist army in 
Spain in 1987, was the No. 1 man 
jn an anti-government movement. 


DETROIT. — 


American 
at a “mock” trial at Albian 
here. Testimony was sub- 


. 
- 
if +k: $ 


oe 0 en cetew 


© Chacees on which the books 


.@ Accentuate sex. 


e People vs. Comic Books 


ing means to escape actual situa- 


were indicted on sev- | tions. 


© Use physical make-up that 
is detrimental to vision. 

© Use characters with physical 
defects in an unsympathetic man- 


4 


.- @ Glorify crime situations. 
“Mrs. Vera Gelzer, president of 
the Hillsdale P-T-A said, “Chil- 
dren are now in prison for com- 
mitting crimes, but the comic 
book publishers who murdered 
the children’s minds are still at 
large.” | : 
| . 
A STUDENT . SURVEY .: on: 


~ @ Use improper or vicious lan- ‘comics was read during the “trial” 


guage. 


which stated, “All comic books 


book publishers should be burn- 
ed also,” "a ' ‘ 
Dr. Benjamin F. Holme, tor 
of the Westlawn Methodist h 
here, said the comic books have 
no effect on the average normal 
Testifying for comie books was} 
Joseph W. Musial, of a large pub- 
lishing house, who said that com-| 
ics dont affect culture but that 
the American way of life produced 
comics.-He testified that psycholo- 
je hold that basic character is 


ormed in the first seven years and | 


that comics could have little er no 
effect. 


The issue, he claimed, was larg-| ee 


er than comic boeks. He said _ it 


© Use impossible or -mislead- 


should be burned and all comic 


was freedom of the press. 


By Art Shields 


PITTSBURGH.—The big Mellon bank calendar in the Pittsburgh courtroom shows 
that the frameup .“sedition” trial of three Communists is about to enter its fourth week. 
The case really started, however, in the great coal strike 11 months ago, when progres- 


sive trade unionists were sending 


. many tons of food to the embat- 


tled miners. | 
The food was going to the Ne- 
gro and. white employes of the 


United States Steel and Mellon 


interests, and the enemies-of labor 
began smearing the workers, who 
were distributing the food. 

The smearing was done by an 
FBI stoolpigeon named Matt 
Cvetic, who is a chief prosecution 
witness in the’ present “sedition” 
trial. Cvetic came out from un- 
dercover in the midst of the strike 
to say that the men manning the 


chief food distribution centers in 


the Pittsburgh region were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 
Some of these men were after- 


wards fired. 
oe 


CVETIC’S “revelations” were 


directed. by a notorious. character ° 


named Harry Allan Sherman, who 
used to represent “independent” 
unions and anti-UE groups among 
employes of the Mellons’ Westing- 
house Electric. Corporation. . 
Sherman had beén publicly de- 


: 


CIO’s Steel City Industrial Coun- 
cil for his anti-labor activities. 
The stool charged that the food 
distribution was part of a Com-| 
ment. And he asserted‘ that Steve 
Nelsen, the chairman of the Com- 


Vania, who served as a lieutenant 


Cvetic also named Andy Onda,| 
another veteran Communist work- 
ing class organizer among steel and 
coal. workers, and James Dolsen,| 
a charter member of the Commu- 
nist Party, who was reporting the 
coal strike for the Daily Worker. 

Nelson, Onda and Dolsen were 
afterwards indicted on charges of 


. 


| brilliant cross-examination. 


{munist headquarters inthe Bake- 


well Building and bought copies 
jof the 103-year-old pla 4 
|Manifesto and other legal litera- 
| This Marxist literature, inciden-: 
jtally is given to readers in the big 
jCamegie Library in Pittsburgh 


Penna. Sedition Trial 
Began in Coal Strike 
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E. NELSON 
troops to Korea when he demanded , 
the indictment. 


Musmanno used to denounce 
FBI stoolpigeons with vehemence 
when this writer knew him in Bos- 
ton during the campaign to save 
the lives of Nicola Sacco and Bar- 
tolemeo Vanzetti, two framed Ital- 
ian American workers. He blasted 
the FBI stools again in a book on 
the Sacco-Vanzetti Case—after 12 
years—which he published in 1939. 


* 


BUT MUSMANNO is now rur- 
ning with the Mellon and U. $.) 


Steel pack. And last summer he 
tried to be elected. lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania in a red- 
baiting campaign. 

The main dish of this campaign 


was the frame-up of Nelson, Onda | 


and Dolsen, which Musmanno per- 
sonally engineered, with the help 
of his new friend, Matt Cvetic, the 
FBI stoolpigeon. 

Musmanno laid aside his judi- 
cial dignity to assume the role of 
a provocateur in the frame-up of 
the three Communists. And de- 
fense_ attorney John :T; McTernan 
of Los Angeles is bringing out 
Musmanno’s provocateur role ‘in 


The evidence shows that Mus- 
manno personally visited the Com- 


’ 


’ 
a 


z 


offices on Aug. 31, after cops had 
arrested the three defendants the 
night before. 


Some of the literature he seized 
promptly found its way into the 
hands of the House Un-American 
Committee in Washington. Some 
of the rest has become “evidence” 
in the “sedition” trial. . 

The trial may last three or four 
weeks longer. Meanwhile, liberty- 
loving Americans are rallying to 
the defense of Nelson, Onda and 
Dolsen. . 


The fight to free the frame-up 
victims is led by the 84-year-old 
labor veteran, Pat Cush, who 
began fighting for his fellow work- 
ers six decades ago, Cush was 
president of the Homestead Steel 
Workers’ Lodge as far back as 
1889, three years before the fam- 
ous battle between the Homestead 
strikers and the Pinkerton detec- 
tives which history tells of. 


Funds to free the frame-up vic- 
tims and prevent the outlawing of 
the Communist Party are being re- 
ceived by Cush—as chairman of the 
Committee to Defend the Pitts- 
burgh Frame-Up Victims—at PO 
Box 502, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cvetic Victim 
Fights Back — 
For Aid Rights 


PITTSBURGH. — Final _ briefs 
have been filed here with Judge 
Henry X. O'Brien in the case of 
Mrs. Toni Nuss, whom the State 
Department of Public Assistance 
has been trying to deprive of relief 


on. the ground that she is a Com- 
munist. The Ameri¢an: Civil Liber- 
ties Union of New York filed a 
special brief in the case. : 
The Allegheny County Board of 
Public Assistance. had struek her} 
from the relief rolls last summer 
after stoolpigeon Matt Cvetic nam-: 
ed her in his testimony befere the 
House Un-American Committee. 
Judge O'Brien. ordered her rein- 
stated until the legal issues involv- 
ed were passed upon. 
A. court decision that 
nists may be exeluded as such fror 


any organized resistance among} 
those on relief against cuts in thei } - 


by lester redney 


Our ‘Hall of Fame’ Ballot Arrives 
YOU MAY SOON read of ne or more ballplayers being voted 


into the Hall of Fame. It works like this. Once a year a ballot 
goes out to all scribes who have been members of the Baseball 


‘Writers Association for at least ten years. They are entitled to 


vote for ten players who have finished their big league careers, 

tt players they feel should join the 

5 - fifty-eight already honored in the 

Cooperstown Hall. Any player 

- appearing on three-fourths of the 

ballots is automatically elected. 

Last year 167 ballets were cast, 

making 126 the magic number. 

Nobody was elected. Mel Ott 
came closest with 115. 

Writers are pondering a lot 
of names. Ott, Bill Terry, Jimmy 
Foxx; Rabbit Maranville, Paul 
Waner, Dizzy Dean, Harry Heil- 
man... . 

But there is one name 
which should lead all the rest 
without any question. It is the 
name of the greatest pitcher of 

m modern times. Maybe the great- 
4 est of all time. It’s not something 
‘a ~=6you can “prove” by big league 

' | «9774 statistics, the usual ‘measuring 

. a rod. For this man was a big 

leaguer for only a season and a half. This odd fact was not of his 
choosing. You see, this greatest of the great is a Negro. When he 
was so good that he used to fan 18 of the top big league stars in 
post season exhibition games, and shut them out time after time; 
so good that the young Joe DiMaggio could exult, “I know I'm 
ready for the big league now. I get a hit off Satchel Paige!, so 
good that it was soberly estimated around the big league benches, 
that he could win thirty-five games a season with ease, this man 
was denied his rightful place in the game by the infamous “gentle- 


man’s agreement.’ 


é 
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THE YEARS WENT BY. The Jong fight was partially won. 
In 1948, Satchel Paige, well up in his forties, a prohibitive baseball - 
age, said OK to Bill Veeck and signed a contract with the Cleve- 
land Indians. ; 

Paige estimated that he had about one half of his stuff left. 
Maybe a little less. He no longer could uncoil that whiplash fast 
ball which for at least twenty years would have stood big league 
batters on their ear. He had some of his old wondrous contro] left, 
not all, and some of his remarkable curves. When he signed with 
Cleveland he didn’t gain financially. He could have done at least 
as well in South America, where fans stormed the. fields to see him. 

But he had a little feeling that he wanted to toe a big league 
rubber just for a little while and through what he could do at this 
advanced age, give just a little inkling of what he COULD have 
done to big league hitters in his prime. 

In the part of the 1948 season he played with Cleveland, 
Satchel Paige won 6 and lost 1, and saved many other games: with 
exceptional relief pitching. Since the Indians won the pennant only 
in a playoff victory after the season ended, it is obvious that Veeck’s. 
decision to sign Paige, and. Paige's decision to accept, had brought 
Cleveland its first flag in twenty-eight years. 

Think then for a: moment what baseball missed. What the 
fans missed. If Satchel Paige at the age of -21 had taken his place 
where he belonged, the very history of baseball would now be much 
different. Who knows how many no-hit games might have spun 
from that magic right arm over the long ‘years? Who knows how 
many games a year, how many total victories could have been 
rung up by this remarkable athlete in a minimum of seventeen 
years (or more) of peak performance? Who knows who would have 
won the pennants? Maybe the competition-less years when the 
Yanks rolled home and murdered their National League foes would 
have been a little different—if there was a great Satchel Paige 
pitching against those Yanks! ae oe 

So | 

WHEN THE CLEVELAND Indians of 1948 first came to the 
Yankee Stadiura with Paige in the lineup, I remember speaking to 
some of the Indians. “Look at him now,” said young catcher Jim 
Hegan almost in an awed whisper, “Can you EMACENE what 
he must have been?” I remember pitcher Bob Muncrief in his 
Texas drawl saying, “There just couldn't have ever been a pitcher - 
as good as him if he’s still this way at his age!” | 

The Stadium was no new field to Paige. He had pi 
with the Negro’ League ‘teams which paid such hig] 
the use of big — parks. He stood this day m 
and we chatted. 
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The following are excerpts from some of the reports 
and messages at the “Destination Peace” rally at the Coliseum 


last Friday night: 


ANGELINE MENSIK, delegate of the Chicago Czech 
Peace Committee: : 

“We went to see Lidice, Czechoslovakia, the first town 
razed to the ground by the Nazis, where 173 men, incluamg 
boys of 15, were shot, the women sent to concentration camps 
and the children put into Nazi schools. We saw the beautiful 


homes being rebuilt for these bereaved women, who have re- 
turned but have never been able to locate their children. 


ee ae 
Local 453, CIO United Auto 


~ 


wp 


FIRETRAP victims look over the facilities in their new home in the Ida B. Wells Housing Project, 
won for them by the protests of South Side groups. Left to right: Mrs. Gladys Flunder, Mrs. Ola 
Mae Hopkins, Mrs. Bernice Foster, Mrs, Ollie Clark, William Robinson, Mrs. Naomi Komorowski. 


Protests Wi 
For Firetrap Victims 


CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—Two fam- 
ilies, homeless as the result of re- 
cent South Side fires, today have 
new homes. 


Edward Foster, his wife and 
‘three children have just moved 
into 645 E. 37 St., located in the 
Ida B. Wells project, and Mrs. 
Hopkins, her three children and a 
grandchild are all set to occupy 
their new home at 3271 S. Rhodes 
just as soon as furniture is ob- 
tained. 


The housing of these families 
represents a community victory. 
The recent wave of fires «on the 
South side has left scores of fam- 
ilies homeless and city authorities 
have continually maintained a. do- 
nothing attitude. 


The Emergency Committee 
Against Fire’ Traps, formed imme- 
diately after five small children 
perished in a fire at 36th and Ellis 
as one of its first actions held a 
mass meeting involving several 
hundred community residents and 
a delegation was organized to see 
Mayor Kennelly. 


JAMES MILLER, delegate of 
Workers: : 

“Great was my sorrow when I:saw what the Nazis had 
done to the city of my fathers, Warsaw. But greater still was 
my pride in seeing how it is being rebuilt today, by people 
ve need only peace to realize their goal of a better life.” 

. | 

HAROLD E. WARD, delegate of United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Worker District 11: 

“For the first time in my 28 years, I had lived for five 
weeks in Frante, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the 
Soviet Union without experiencing any form of jimcrow. This 
was Peace—real peace, not promises; freedom, not fear; for 
me, this was real democracy.” 


YOLANDA HALL, delegate of the Chicago Labor Con- 
ference for Peace: — | 
| “A Slovenian woman delegate named Maria Tomasikova, 
sought me out as an American woman, to send to America this 
moving appeal, Here is her story: 
~ “During the last war I saved the lives of two fliers, an 
American and a Russian. I hid them in my cellar until] I made 
contact with the guerillas and arranged to get them back to 
safety. These two men became as close as brothers and pledged 
a lifelong friendship. I came to love them as sons. 

“It makes my heart cry out with anguish today to think 
that they may be called to fight each other in another war. It 
must not be! The Russian and American people can be friends 
just as those boys were friends’.” 

- , 


CHARLES HOWARD, Iowa Negro publisher and attor- 


action was initiated by the Com- 
mittee that had it not been for the 
splendid cooperation of the com- 
munity the victory could not have 
been won. Rev. J. L. Horace, pas- 
tor of Monumental Baptist Church 
is co-chairman of the committee, 
and action chairman is William 
Robinson. 


his secretary to call the Chicago 
Housing Authority and see that the 
two families represented in the del- 
egation were housed. These were 
the Foster and Hopkins families. 
Mrs. Ollie Clark, chairman of 
the Emergency Committee in com- 
menting on the victory for the two 
families declared that although the 


~~ 


—— 


Honor Foster in 


lllinois Sub Drive 


CHICAGO. — The Illinois Communist Party has an- 
nounced it was dedicating its current drive to build the II- 
linois Worker circulation to William Z. Foster, hational chair- 


man of the Communist Party. 

At the same time, it was an- 
nounced: .that the drive will be 
climaxed. by-a Foster Birthday Ball 
on Feb. 25. All those who have 
secured three subs will be admit 
ted free. — . 

In addition, the party’s best sub- 
getters will be given an expense- 


“Now, I am no expert on Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
‘Union. Loving America as I do, I believe that we as a nation 
have the greatest potential for freedom and progress. History 
will record, however, which society has been best for, its peo- 
ple, ours or theirs. About two things I am sure. First, that 
the people of Russia and Eastern Europe want peace. Every- 
where we went, no one talked of war, everyone spoke of peace. 
Second, and about this I could not possibly be mistaken, there 
is no jimcrow in the Soviet Union.” 

* 

THOMAS MANN, noted author, sent the following mes- 
‘sage to the Coliseum meeting: 

“To all those gathered at the Coliseum at this hour of 
crisis, | extend my very best wishes. Far from being the ex- 
clusive concern of any one nation or party, world peace consti- 
tutes humanity's most urgent and most desperate need. May 
your rally succeed in mobilizing, encouraging and strengthen- 
ing the forces will to stand up and be counted in the super- 


Tre 


tribute to Comrade Foster and his 
magnificent contribution to our 
Party and the working class.” 


* 


LIGHTFOOT declared that 
each week-end will now .be de- 
voted to the press drive. He urged 
(a) full mobilization of members 


* 
WHEN visited, Kennelly de- 


national movement for peace.” 


—_—— 


clared he was too busy and wanted 
the delegation to return to a later 


REV. MASSIE KENNARD, Minister to Youth of the 
Metropolitan Community Church of Chicago: 

“1 had read in our newspapers how children of the Soviet 
Union are being regimented into warlike thinking, are being 
raised as cannon fodder. From what I've seen with my own 
eyes, theirs is a mighty peculiar way of making soldiers. I found 
these children spending their evenings at Palace of Culture, 
reading books, listening to classical records, engaged: in folk- 
dancing, doing handicraft work. I saw boys of 10 and‘11 peer- 
ing through microscopes, with ambitions of becoming doctors 
and scientists. These are the dangerous pastimes in which 
these Soviet children are engaged!” 

. 


and 


date. Over his protestations the 
delegation demanded to know 
what could be done specifically 


So great was the 
Mayor Kennelly finally instructed 


immediately to house victims. 
impact that 


A CT 


ILLINOIS 
DuSABLE 
EDITION 


paid trip to New York to bring 
the greetings of this district to Fos- 
ter personally and to present him 
with the results of the Illinois sub 
campaign. 

* 

THE TWO community sections 
and the two industrial: sections 
that secure the most subs will each 
be permitted to select sub-getters 
to take the trip to New York. 

In addition, every person ob- 


DOROTHY BUSHNELL COLE, representing Illinois wo- 


men’s clubs: 


“Moved as we were by the warmth and heroism of Lenin- 
grad, it was our experience at Stalingrad that truly over- 
whelmed_us. It was here that memories were rekindled, memo- 

_ ries of a turning point in history, where as President Roosevelt 
“wrote, these people saved civilization for all of us.” 


On? 


CHICAGO 


ARTISTS AND MODELS BALL. Satur- 
day, Jan. 20 at Bacon’s Casino, 49th and 
Wabash. Dancing. Fun. Drinks. Tickets 
$1.25 in advance, $1.50 at door. Sponsored 
by South Side Community Art Center. 

‘WINTEK FIESTA. Saturday, Jan, 20. 
See the novel dance team of Bill and 
Mary. Hear Oscar Brown, Jr. do Les 
- Pine Skits. Refreshments. Games. Drinks. 
At Katz, 5484 8S. Everett. Sponsored by 

Sth Ward Progressive Party. Contribu- 
} n the United States. Hear 
‘Yolanda Hall, just returned from World 


MASS CIVIL RIGHTS RALLY. Hear 
Mrs. Josephine Grayson, wife of one of 
the Martinsville 7; Mahalia Jackson, well-, 
known spiritual singer; Rev. Joseph Evans, 
Herb March, William Robinson and others 
at Metropolitan Community Church, 4ist 
and South Park. Friday, Jan. 26. 8 p.m. 
Auspices, Illinois Civil Rights aah 


THERH’S STILL TIME to join the Civil 


ginia to plead for the lives of the Mar- 
tinsvile 7T.' Auto caravan leaves from 
‘608 S. Dearborn on Jan. 28. If you parti- 
cipate call HArrison . 17-6393. 


SAVE THAT NIGHT! Plan to be at the 
gigantic birthday party for Sam Ham- 
mersmark, Saturday, Feb. 17. Time and 
place to be announced. 


BANQUET, Saturday, March 3 at Ham- 
iiton Hotel. Official opener of Bill of 
Rights Conference. Arranged by Midwest 
Committee for the Protection of the F:r- 


eign Born. 
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Rights Congress Freedom Crusade to Vir-| 


8. Bil of Rights} 


Send af) materiai, advertise- 
ments and subscriptions for the | 
fllinols Edition to 208 N. Wells 


St. Rm. 201, Chicage 2 If 
Phene RA 6-5580. 


taining five or more subs during 
the drive will receive an auto- 
graphed copy of Fosters new 
book, “Arf Outline Political His- 
tory of the Americas.” 

Claude Lightfoot, executive sect 
retary ofthe Illinois Communist. 
Party, called on ‘its members to 


Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 


“do the kind’ of job in this sub 


and friends; (b) section, mobiliza- 
tions to be well organized, with 
reporting stations where crews will 
be sent out and later report on 
their results; (c) a member of the 
district staff would be assigned 
to each section mobolization point. 


It was also pointed out that 
check-up meetings will be held 
each week where reports from 
each section will be presented. 


It was announced that the Par- 
sons Section stood highest in the 
drive among the industrial sec- 
tions, with 45 subs secured out’ 
of a total goal. of 150. Gary 1s 
runner-up with 53 on its 150 
quota. - 

Among the community sections, 
Hyde Park was leading, with 73 
‘subs on its quota of 125, Nine 
North still has 58 subs to get on its 


Launch 


(Continued. from Page 1) 
ism to the hilt, killing six million 
Jews in the crematories of Europe. 
Stalin and his people have wiped 
out race discrimination and. nation- 
al oppression. PS, 
“This is one of the fundamenta 
facts which makes it possible and 
necessary for us Americans, irre- 
spective of omr. attitudes toward 


yf} of the 


drive that will really express our 


sent by the noted author Thomas 
Mann to Prof. Anton J.’ Carlson, 
eminent ~University of Chicago 
biologist, who was one of a greup 
of leading Chicagoans who spon- 


_ Other speakers were Ernest De-| us 
Maio, UE. district director, andi, 47 
Father Clarence Parker, chairman} we 


goal of 75. 


“If we're going to win world 
peace, it's got to be won right 
here in our own country, DeMaio 
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Fobless soils nontinus 4p 
e rate of 20.000 a week. 
The Michigan Unemployment Compensa- 


DETROIT. 


_ tion Commission announced that compen- 
- sation — were being made to 92,- 
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This § is a jump of 20,000 from the week 


pace this say The 150, 000. idle 4, 
predicted by MUCC offic; 


gives every indication 


by F ebruary 
being reached 
long before. that. 

The claim is that there is a shortage of 
materials for civilian production, although 
this town has little or no actual mass war 
‘production. 


The | chang geover, management — an- 
nounces, will take many months, during 
which time the auto workers will be idle. 
The employers of course are being paid by 
the government for changeover while the 
workers get $28 a week compensation for 


| _before and is considered the average raise 


a 


| BENTON HARBOR.-—Sixteen hundred persons signed 
in two weeks the petition circulated in the Twin Cities-by 
Axel Nielssen, used car dealer of St. Joseph, demanding 


_the Uniter States pull out of 
the Korean war. 
Nielssen estimated that there 
would be another 1,000 or more 
names in 130 other sheets hand- 


“The response is tremendous 


OAD PA 


26 weeks only. 


YEE 


and we have just started”, Niel- 
ssen said, “there will. soon be 
thousands more. If it is explain- 


ed out elsewhere in Southwest- 
ern Michigan and Northern In- 
diana, according to the Daily 
News-Palladium of this city. 


| SPEAK 
Pp EA. 


ed right, it should sweep the 
country.” 

Nielssen said his petition urges 
the President to bring our boys 
back to American ‘soil, “and let 
the other countries—one and all 
—paddle their own canoe.” * 


The petition urges a law so, 
“we, the people, can vote. whe- 
ther we again send our armed 
forces across- to other countries 
to fight; have it first voted on 
by the people.” 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


January 21, 1951 
16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


Vol. XVI, No. 3 
In 2 Sections, Sec. I, 


LANSING.—Unprecedented in the history of Michigan 


was the action of the State Senate last week in refusing to| | 

seat Negro State Senator Charles Diggs. They also refused ~ t t 
to seat a white State Senator Anthony Wilkowski, from De-| x en ‘ |OWa . &rges rO es S 
troit also, on the grounds that both Senators had been in; 3 


. 2 * | * 
i ly. | . ) 
ees Williams said: | that “Diggs must be ze-elected and Aga | NM st Rea ‘fi mM | ni g of th e N a Z | S 


“Only the people can pass judment| will be back to see he is seated.’ 
DETROI.—In the face of the threat to world peace represented by 


on the Senate’s action. As a citizen| Widespread preparations were 

it seems regettable to me that|U24er way this week to draft Diggs SE ee 

thousands of voters are thus de-|204 Wilwowski to run. Both of/the program of remilitarization of Western Germany, former State Senator 
them have served a number of 
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- action to refuse him a seat after 


_ publican opponent got, was a clear- 


prived of-representation at'a time 
of critical decisions.” 
Senator Diggs charged that the 


35,000 people had voted for him, 
as in contrast to the 5,000 his Re- 


cut case of discrimination and 
violated the people's mandate. 
Diggs said that he would probably | 
return_and run for the post when 
the primaries come up, March 19. ; 


Wilkoski, bitter about the Sen-| 
ates action called it, “unfair and 
unjust.” | 

In the debate Senator Charles 
Blondy warned the senate mem- 
bers of “drawing the color line” 
and that their action was racial. 
discrimination. 

Senator Pat Walsh, member of 
the - Republican-controlled Rules 
Committtee, was the only member 
of the committee who voted against 
the unseating of the two Senators. 
~Packed galleries of workers from 
Diggs senatorial district watched 


(Continued on Page 8) 


the Dixiecrat actions of the seeorend 
and as con left Rhos one the opiaio | 


Local 51 on Caravan 


To Save M'ville 


DETROIT.—The 12,000-member local of 
the ClO Auto Workers Union, Plymouth 
ol, at its last membership meeting voted 
to send two of its members as part of a~ 
caravan going to Virginia, Jan. 30, to de- 
mand clemency from Governor Battle for 
the Martinsville Seven. 

The membership meeting heard a re- 
port by Arthur McPhaul, executive secre- 
tary of the Michigan Civil Rights Congress, 
on the entire frameup of the seven Negro 
men, 

The membership meeting sent a tele- 
gram to Governor Battle asking for clem- 
ency for the Seven. . They also sent a wire 


to U.S. Attorney General Howard McGrath 
asking the squashing of the case against 
William L. Patterson, national executive 
secretary of the Civil Rights Congress. 


The Labor Committee to Save the Mar- 


tinsville Seven, which is operating here. 


meets at the UAW Packard local headquar- 
ters and is actively preparing to send a 
sizeable group of unionists on the car caval- 
cade that will leave Michigan Jan. 30. 


Some 10 automobiles will depart from 
here with at least 40 people going as official- 
ly elected delegates from unions, churches, 


community groups, political Giyaniaatons 
and CRC chapters. 


mney 


liane 


Stanley Nowak of Michigan called upon Congressmen of Polish and Slav 


descent to unite their efforts to 
avoid this catastrophe. 

In an open letter addressed te 
them, which many - Michiganders 
are sending to U.S. Senator- Homer 
Ferguson also, Nowak warned that 
the course taken by the U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Acheson at the re- 
cent Brussels conference: 

“Strongly indicates that the re- 


vival of militarism in Germany 


has become the cornerstone of 
United States policy in Europe.” 

The text of Nowak’s letter fol- 
lows: 

Dear Congressmen: 

I take the liberty of writing to 
you collectively on a matter of the 
utmost importance to all Ameri- 
cans and especially to those of 
Slav origin. 

Dean ~Acheson, Secretary of 
State, representing the United . 
States government in the Confer- 
ence held -recently in Brussels, 
pressured the governments of the 


| vations of Western: Europe, against - 
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The position of People’s 


‘war. ought to-be a familiar one for millions of American. 
workers, who have been in a similar situation themselves. 


China on settling the Korean 


Su you were facing a boss 
wha had been treating you ® like dirt. 
for years, refusing to. recognize 
your union, refusing to settle any 
grievances. last straw is a 
wage-cut, just when you are ask- 
ing for satisfaction your long- 
standing demands for more pay. 
and better conditions. 

You organize. your union and 
go out on strike. The boss replies 
with scabs, and calls in the pelice, 
ard treats the workers with tear- 
gas and gun-fire. 

But the .workers hold _ out. 
They repulse the scabs and the 
goons. And the boss begins to 
‘quake a bit: things arent going 
too well. And just when it looks 
as though the strike must be set- 
tled with a victory for the work- 
ers, the boss begins to: make pro- 
posals. He refuses to settle, -of 
course: he wont recognize 
union or grant the demands. 

But he offers a conference with 
the workers only if they -give up 
their strike and go back to work. 
He repeats this maneuver many 
times, each time promising a bit 
more. But what he’s really after 
is to break the strike, smash the 
union and reject the demands. 


* 


THIS IS ROUGHLY the posi- 
tiorr of Peoples China and explains 
its attitude to the UN “set of prin- 
ciples” last Wednesday, 

What China wants is peace— 
the withdrawal of United States 
troops from a country where they | 
don't belong and from which they 
are threatening the security of 
China. 

There is no doubt that American 
troops don't belong there; in fact 
millions of American fathers and 
mothers have been saving ex- 
actly that in their letters to Con-' 
gressmen and to their local news- 
papers. 

There is no doubt that China is 
threatened from Korea: Sen. Taft. 
is openly calling for war with 
China; South Carolina's new gov- 
ernor, James F, Byrnes, urges a 


* 


blockade against China; all sorts’ 


of proposals are made for using 
Chiang - Kai-shek’s' troops to re- 


open the civil war, and Chiang, 


is being armed in violation of | 
Traman 
s0. 

The high American brass have 
just ended a Tokyo confab. in’ 
which they openly plan to con- 
tinue the fighting; and on top of: 
all this the United States is sitting 
on the island of Formosa, which 
isn't American pr 

The UN * Set Of orindiples” had 
many fine Paar al in it; in fact, 


the State os os admitted by 


f 


Ss Own promises not 


the | 


istrike until the boss gives in, and 


to do| 


its support of those principles that 


it would have to deal with Peo- 
ples China in the long run, thus 
stent b criminal” mockery of the 
| Seite for the war. 
But the promises were vague, 
tand-as we now know, they were 
absolutely hypocritical. The State; 


|Department never expected them 


to be honored. Evacuation of}. 
foreign troops | from Korea was to’ 
proceed by “stages; but’ these: 
|stages were not defined. A con- 
ference was to be held, but its 
time was not specified, and its 
agenda was vague. There was no 
hard and fast commitment to rec- 
ognize that Peoples China is a 
great and equal power in Asia, 
and the sovereign government in 
Formosa. * 


| MOREOVER, even these vague 
promises were given with the prior 
understanding that they would not 
be honored. The N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune’s Washington correspon- 
| dent, describing the replies of the 
State Department to those con- 
'gressmen who were yelling “ap- 


peasement, ” reports last Wednes- 
day:“Mr. Rusk and Mr. Hickerson 
(State Department undersecretar- 
ies), . . . said that the American 
backing for the UN propesal.. . 


; 


was based primarily on the belief 
that Communist China would re-| 
ject the offer anyway.” 

Well, 
out of the bag. | 
|. What would American coal 
‘miners or steel workers do under 
circumstances in which the _ boss 
has been stepping on them for| 
years, refusing their just demands, | 
and then tries to maneuver them 
out of a strike (which they are 
winning) by vague promises which 
-he has no intention of keeping? 

Most workers would say: yes, 
we want to settle but we stay on 


we make sure we maintain the 
‘i power to make him live up to the 
contract! 

That is what: Peoples China is 
saying, and it goes even further: 
it proposes a concrete plan for end- 
ing the war in Korea by contrast 
with the phony “cease-fire” project 
that was never a real thing any- 

gests a seven 


how. 
People’s Chine su mug 

conference of itself, the Soviet 
Union, the United States, Britain, 
France, India and Egypt based on 
three prior understandings: that al! 
powers will agree to the pee 
of withdrawing troops and leaving 
the Korean people alone, . that 
China be admitted'to the UN; 
and that American withdrawal 
from the Formosa will definitely 
be on the agenda. 


| 


Willie McGee and seven Negro‘men and youth of Martinsville, Virginia, 


~~ 


can be 


saved from execution, according to a spokesman of the Civil Rights Congress, “only if 
there is far greater activity from many more organizations of the Negro people and the 


labor movement in behalf of these— 


victims of lynch-j 

The CRC we temo reported 
worldwide protests against the 
execution of the seven Martinsville} 
youth, but he pointed out that the 
U. S. Supreme Court's rejection of 
McGee's plea indicated the protest 
movement inside the United States 
is lagging behind the international 


movement. 
* 


ON MONDAY, the Court an- 
nounced its refusal to review the 
conviction of McGee, 37-year-old 
father of four children, whom the 
State of Mississippi had’ three times 
convicted and sentenced to death 
for the alleged rape of a white 
woman. Earlier, the Court re- 
jected a petition for review from 
the Martinsville Seven, convicted 
and sentenced to death by the 
State of Virginia also for-the al- 
leged rape of a white woman. 


The seven Martinsville frame- 
up victims face execution on Feb. 
9 and G. McGee, if his motion for 
a re-hearing by the U. S. Supreme 
Court is again denied within the 
next few days, will then be given 
a new execution date. 

McGee received his last stay of 
execution after a mass delegation 
led by the Civil Rights Congress 


the delegation were beaten by or- 
ganized hoodlums. But the pro- 
‘test movement forced the Supreme 
‘Court to order a stay of execution. 
Gov. Field Wright reported that 
he had received more than 1,200 
telegrams and letters from coun-;; 
tries around the world, including 
China and Czechoslovakia. 


* 


A NATIONAL people's delega- 
tion, sponsored by the Civil Rights 
Congress and the Virginia Com- 
mittee to Save the Martinsville 
Seven, is scheduled to meet in 
Richmond on Tuesday, Jan. 30 to 
urge Gov. Battle to grant a day 
and free the men. 

Meanwhile, demands for their 
freedom continue to reach Presi- 
dent Truman and Governor Battle 
from around the world. Excerpts 
from the latest protests against the 
Virginia legal lynching follow. 

Free German Youth of Western 
Germany, West Zone Headquar- 
ters, Dusseldorf —“Our protest 
against the sentence of the Mar- 
tinsville Seven and our demand 
that it be set aside has been sent 
to High Commissioner McCloy, 
Gov. Battle ang the United Na- 
tions.” 


Semakala Mulumba, head of Ba- 


went to Jackson, Mississippi, to 


taka Party of Uganda, East Africa, 
now exiled in London, in a cable| 


to Gov. Battle—“Stay execution. 
Demand court release lads imme- 
diately.” 

From the same African leader, a 
telegram to Prime Minister Attlee 
of England—“Britain is now Amer- 
ica’s close ally. Africans are anxi- 
ously watching to se@ what you 
will do to help save innocent Mar- 
tinsville Negro lads.” 

The French Committee of Deak: 
ocratic Youth, in a cable to Presi- 
dent Truman—‘“In the name of all 
the progressive youth of France, 
we raise an indignant protest 
against the rejection by the Su- 
preme Court of. the appeal of the 
Martinsville Seven.” 


Over the weekend, the Civil 
Rights Congress also received 
copies of a cable to President Tru- 
man and Gov. Battle, by the Wom- 
en's International Democratic Fed- 


eration. 


The Martinsville .Seven were 
tried by all-white juries in a se- 
ries of quick trials and found 
guilty despite. the contradictory 
evidence by the women, who has 
since disappeared. 

Never in the history of the state 
of Virginia has a white man been 
executed for. rape. Since . 1908, 
however, 44 Negroes have, been 


put to death by Virginia, on the 


same charge. 


.well—that let’s the are plead his case. There members of ; 


Maj. J. W. Bilello (third from right), Unitéd States Army's i adviser te the South Korean 
Seventh Division, showing John Foster Dulles a suit, left). mape = the terrain at thd 38th parallel, F 


dividing line Ine between North and South Korea, last ht, with uA » John J. ee 
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PLANNING MORE KOREAS? John Foster Dulles, shown in tnis picture from the press gros pebedid: 

ing the outbreak of the Korean war, is in the trenches with South Korean army officials at the 38th 
paralle] as he helped plot the attack on North Korea. His departure for Tokyo and the turn in the 
German talks raises the ‘question of new “Koreas” being plotted. 


reet Puts the Heat on Bonn and Tokyo 


TRUMAN SENDS DULLES TO JAPAN, FORCES WEST GERMANY TO REJECT PLEA FOR UNITY OF GERMANS 


By Robert Friedman 


The departure of John Foster Dulles for Tokyo and the rejection by the West Ger- 


man regim 


e of unification talks with the German Democratic Republic may have appeared 


to be disconnected episodes. In fact, they were integrated aspects of the Truman-Wall 


Street effort to blackmail and 
blu the people of Germany 
and Japan to resume the Axis war} 
against the Soviet Union in which’ 
they had suffered so disastrous a 
defeat. 

In Germany, this State Depart: 
raent policy was reflected in the 
refusal by Chancellor Konrad 


Adenauer of the West German 
Government to accept the bid by 
the Government in East Germany 


for talks on cgebicomcuos Sabin, 


poten at Stee tee ee. mownting 
now placed at 


12,000,000 in West oa ty Aden-. 
auer his countrymen’s 
| loudly , desire for unifi- 


leation penve-heas use the Tru- 
: combine prefers 


a <isunited Germany with a West 
German army to a_ united and 
|peaceful Germany. 
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Truman government made. clear 
ation Dec. 28 last, to make a preaty 
with Japan, whether the 
Vnion .and China e at: ‘or| 
ace bie ae tates 
agreements 

two allies in the war against Japan{e 
be party to any peace ‘treaty. 


* 


eee eee eee eee ee Se ee 


from Japan a peace treaty which 
will include the rapid reconstruc- 
tion of the Japanese armies and 
the oa on of od 
country by U. §. forces, all wi 
tne view of. out: ahs 


perialist program’ o war>.on .Peo-. 
fle China and’ the Soviet Union. 


(Be MEAN Gara how- 


sentiment against rearming and 
tighting for the Anglo-U. S. bloc 
is seizing the people. 


While the citizenry of the two 
major former axis powers .were 
thus rejecting the deadly role. pick-_ 
Jed for them by ‘the State De art- 
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_ DETROIT. — Comic books andjing means to escape actual situa- 
| n ic strips were i lict ] on sev- ti : | Pe fed. a. 
en counts for corrupting American} © Use physical make-up that} Dr. Benjamin 
-culturé at a.“mock” trial*at Albian/is detrimental to vision. of the Westlawn Methodist Church} 
_ College’ here. Testimony was sub-|. © Use characters with physical|here, said the comic books have} 
by. educators, ministers,|defeets in an unsympathetic man-|no effect on the average normal] 
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students and representatives com- Ich 


_ de book publishers. 


- The jury was composed of stu- 
ents, faculty members and rep- 
resentatives of parent - teacher 


ups. 
ea on which the books 
will be tried are that’ they: 

® Accentuate sex. 

® Present horror situations. 

® Use improper or vicious lan- 


guage. | 
© Use impossible or mislead- 


ner, j 
© Glorify crime situations. 

Mrs. Vera Gelzer,’ president of 
the Hillsdale P-T-A said, “Chil- 


dren are now in prison for com-' 


mitting crimes, but the comic 
book publishers who murdered 
the children’s minds are still at 


large.” 
. 


A STUDENT SURVEY on 
comics was read during the “tial” 
which stated, “All comic books 
should be burned and all comic 


Testifying for comic books was 
Sa W. Musial, of a large pub- 
ishing house, who said that com- 
ics don’t affect culture but that 
the American way of life produced 
comics. He testified that psycholo- 
“ie hold that basic character is 
ormed in the first seven years and 


effect. 
The issue, he claimed, was larg- 


er than comic books. He said it, 
was freedom of the press. 


Penna. Sedition Trial 
Began in Coal Strike — 


By Art Shields 


PITTSBURGH.—The big Mellon bank calendar in the Pittsburgh courtroom shows 
that the frameup “sedition” trial of three Communists is about to enter its fourth week. 
The case really started, however, in the 


sive trade unionists were sending 
many tons of food-to the embat- 
tled miners. 


great coal stri 


ke 11 months ago, when progres- 


that comics could have little or no| #2 
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The food was going to the Ne- 


gro and white employes of the 
United States Steel and. Mellon 
interests, and the enemies of labor 
began smearing the workers, who 
were distributing the food. 

The smearing was done by an 
FBI stoolpigeon named Matt 
Cvetic,. who is a chief prosecution 
witness in the present “sedition” 
trial,. Cvetic came out from un- 
dercover in the midst of the strike 
to say that the men manning the 
chief food distribution centers in 


the Pittsburgh region were mem- $y © 


bers. of the Communist Party. 
Some of these men were after- 


wards fired. 
* 


CVETIC’S “revelations” were 
directed. by a notorious character 
named Harry Allan Sherman, who 
used to represent “independent” 
unions and anti-UE groups among 
employes of the Mellons Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. 

Sherman had been publicly de- 
nounced by resolutions of: the 
CIO's Steel City Industrial Coun- 
cil for- his anti-labor activities. 

The stool charged that the food 
distribution ‘was part of a Com- 
munist “plot” against the govern- 
ment. And he: assérted ‘that Steve 
Nelson; the chairman of the Com- 
munist Party of Western Pennsy]- 
vania, who served as a lieutenant 
colonel in the anti-fascist army in 
Spain in 1987, was the No. 1 man 
in an anti-government movement. 

Cvetic also named Andy Onda, 
another veteran Communist work- 
ing class organizer among steel and 
coal workers, and James Dolsen, 
a charter member of the Commu- 
nist Party, who was reporting the 
coal strike for the -Daily Worker. 

Nelson, Onda and Dolsen were 
afterwards indicted on charges of 
“sedition.” : 

. | 

THE INDICTMENTS came in 
October after a long smear cam- 
reg by Cvetic and the men be- 

him. One of these men was 
the renegade liberal Judge Michael 
A.' Musmanno of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Pittsburgh. 

Musmanno the Com- 
munists’ opposition to sending 
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troops to Korea when he demanded 
the indictment. | 


Musmanno used to denounce 
FBI stoolpigeons with vehemence 
when this writer knew him in Bos- 
ton during the campaign to save 
the lives of Nicola Sacco and Bar- 
tolemeo Vanzetti, two framed Ital- 
ian American workers. He blasted 
the FBI stools again in a book on 
the Sacco-Vanzetti Case—after 12 
years—which he published in 1939. 


* 


BUT MUSMANNO is now run- 
ning with the Mellon and U. S. 


Steel pack. And last summer he 
tried to be elected lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania in a red- 
baiting campaign. 

The main dish of this campaign 
was the frame-up of Nelson, Onda 
and Dolsen, which Musmanno per- 
sonally engineered, with the help 
of his new friend, Matt Cvetic, the 
FBI stoolpigeon. 


- Musmanno laid aside his judi-| 
cial dignity to assume the role of 
a provocateur in the frame-up of 
the three Communists. 
fense attorney John T. McTernan 
of Los Angeles is bringing out’ 
Musmanno’s provocateur role in 
brilliant cross-examination. 


The evidence shows that -Mus- 


J : . 
pm jstated inti] the legal issues A att 


munist headquarters in the 
well Building and bou 
108-year-old 


an 


victims is led by the 84-yéar-old 


Cvetic Victim 


[ 
And de-; Public Assistance had struck her 


‘led a police raid on the F csr y' 


WLTTTE TTT cit Tit tek 


offices on Aug. 31, after cops had 
arrested the three defendants the 
night before. 


Some of the literature he seized 
romptly found its way into the 
vands of the House Un-American 
Committee in Washington. Some 
of the rest has become “evidence” 
in the “sedition” trial. 

The trial may last three or four 
weeks Jonger. Meanwhile, liberty- 
loving Americans are rallying to 
the defense of Nelson, Onda and} 
Dolsen. 


The’ fight to free the framé-up 


labor veteran, Pat Cush, ‘who 
began fighting for his fellow work- 
ers six decades ago. Cush was 
president of the Homestead Steel 
Workers Lodge as far back as 


1889, three years before the fam-}| 


ous battle between the Homestead 
strikers and the Pinkerton detec- 
tives which history: tells of. 

Funds to free the frame-up vic- 
tims and prevent the outlawing of 
the Communist Party are being re- 
ceived by Cush—as chairman of the 
Committee to Defend the Pitts- 
burgh Frame-Up Victims—at PO 
Box 502, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fights Back == | 
For Aid Rights — 


PITTSBURGH. — Final briefs) 


have been filed here with Judge 
Henry X. O'Brien in the case of 
Mrs. Toni Nuss, whom the State 
Department of Public Assistance. 
has been trying to deprive of relief 
on the ground that she is a Com-' 
munist. The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union of New York filed a 


special brief in the case. 
The Allegheny County Board of 


from the relief rolls last summer 
after stoolpigeon Matt Cvetic nam- 
ed her in his testimony before the, 
House Un-American Committee. 
O’Brien ordered her rein- 


ed were passed u 
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A court decision that Commu- 
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Our ‘Hall of Fame’ Ballot Arrives — 


YOU MAY SOON sead of one or more ballplayers being voted 
into the Hall.of Fame. It works like this.. Once a year a ballot 
goes out to all scribes who have been members of the Baseball 
Writers Association for at least ten years. They are entitled to 
vote for ten players who have finished their big league careers, 

: layers they feel should join the 

, -eight already honored in the 
_ Cooperstown Hall. Any player 
appearing on three-fourths of the 

‘ballots is automatically elected, 
Last year 167 ballots were -cast, 
making 126 the magic number. 

Nobody was elected. Mel Ott 

came closest with 115. 

Writers are pondering a lot 
of names. Ott, Bill Terry, Jimmy 
Foxx, Rabbit Maranville, Paul 
Waner, Dizzy Dean, Harry Heil- 
a 
. But there is one name 
which should lead all the rest 
without any question, It is the 
name of the greatest pitcher of 
modern times. Maybe the great- 
est of all time. It’s not something 
you can “prove” by big league 
statistics, the usual measuring 

satu —_— rod. For this man was a big 
leaguer for only a season and a half. This odd fact was not of his 
choosing. You see, this greatest of the great is a Negro. When he 
was so’ good that he used to fan 18 of the top big league stars in 
post season exhibition games, and shut them out time after time, 
so good that the young Joe DiMaggio could exult, “I know I'm 
ready. for the big league now. I got a hit off Satchel Paige!,” so 
good that it was soberly estimated around the big league benches, 
that he could win thirty-five games a season with ease, this man 


‘was denied his rightful place in the game by the infamous “gentle- 


man’s agreement.” 
* 
THE YEARS WENT BY. The long fight was: partially won. 
In 1948, Satchel Paige, well up in his forties, a prohibitive baseball 
age, said OK to Bill Veeck and signed a contract with the Cleve- 


land Indians. | 
Paige estimated that he had about one half of his stuff left. 
Maybe a little less. He no longer could uncoil that whiplash fast 
ball which for at least twenty years-would have stood big league 
batters on their ear. He had some of his old wondrous control left, 
not all, and some of his remarkable curves. When: he ‘signed with 
Cleveland he didn’t gain financially. He could have done at least 
as well in South America, where fans stormed the fields to see him. 
But he had a little feeling that he wanted to toe a big league 
rubber just for a little while and through what he could do at this 
advanced age, give just a little inkling of what he COULD have 
done to big league hitters in his prime. | fie 
In the part of the 1948 season. he played with Cleveland, 
Satchel Paige won 6 and lost 1, and saved many other games with 
exceptional relief pitching. Since the Indians won the pennant only 
in a playoff victory after the season ended, it is obvious that Veeck’s 


~.decision to sign Paige, and Paige’s decision to accept, had brought 


Cleveland its first flag in twenty-eight years. | 
Think then for a moment what baseball missed. What the 
fans missed. If Satchel Paige at.the age of 21 had taken his place 
where he belonged, the very histery of baseball would now be much 
different. Who knows how many no-hit games might have spun 
from that magic right arm over the long years? Who knows how 
many games a year, how many total victories could have been 
rung up by this remarkable athlete in a minimum of seventeen 
years (or more) of peak performance?.. Who knows who would have 
won the pennants? Maybe the competition-less years when the 


Yanks rolled home and murdered their National League foes would 


have been a little different—if. there was a great Satchel Paige 
pitching against those Yanks! 
* ‘ 
WHEN THE CLEVELAND Indians of 1948 first came to the 
Yankee Stadium with Paige in the lineup, I remember speaking to 
some of the Indians. “Look at him now,” said young catcher Jim 
Hegan almost in an awed whisper, “Can' you IMAGINE. what 
he must have been?” I remember pitcher Bob Muncrief in bis 
Texas. drawl saying, “There just co 
as good as him if he’s still this way at his age!” 
'~ The Stadium was no new field’to Paige. 
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° 
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't have ever been a pitcher 
He had ; itched there ; 
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3y Catherine Fletcher 

(Second of a Series) | 
__DETROIT.—Operating Detroit's 
city government will cost Detroit 
taxpayers approximately one mil- 
lion dollars a day in 1951. This 
figure, an all-time high, could 
soar even higher, admits David 
Addy, city budget director. 

But a minute part of this mon- 
ey-is to be used for the benefit of 
these same taxpayers. 

In fact, the Welfare Department 
has asked for 2 million dollars 
less this year. It has been able to 
make this “saving” by stopping 
relief to over 5,000 needy famil- 
ies in the last 33 months—denying 
%4ths of the welfare applications, 
numbering 65 to 70 a day. 

In October there were over 15,- 
000 people on the welfare rolls. 
In November Cobo gave himself 
a pat on the back for what he 
called “the tremendous improve- 
ments since I have become mayor.” 

He -boasted he has saved near- 
ly $5,000,000 in welfare funds 
and the number on relief has been 
1aeduced to nearly 5,000 cases. 
How did he get this inhuman 
plan of denying aid-food and 


going with such 
papers cooperated. | 

Mrs. Corrine Tidwell, spied up- 
on by a Free Press reporter, was 
the “example” im this plot to 
force workers off relief, particu- 
larly the Negro workers, first hit 
by unemployment. Mrs. Tidwell 
had been examined by a Welfare 
doctor who admitted that with 
her condition, arthritis and high 
blood pressure, she shouldn’t work. 
She was thrown off relief. : 

Mrs. Grace Milton, who sup- 
pletmented her $11 a week check 
by working at a night club once 
a week, was next. She was im- 
mediately cut off. - 

After many more such “econo- 
mies the jubilant headlines, read 
“4,000 off reliet” — $5,000" — 
“single persons. denied. aid.” 

Only two welfare offices were 
left open — there was a change- 
over in personnel, with business 
administrators, taking the place 
of social workers. Ur. and Mrs. 
Nicholas Semos followed. He, 63- 
years-old, born in Greece, can't 
find work, 


Welfare 


? The news- 


Department doctors 
pronouncing sick older women 


whole time, to work out the wel- 
fare pittance, doing the job of 
the regular city employes, forced 
to do scab labor. A single woman 
given’ no consideration at all — 
waiting for months while she is 


being investigated. How does she 
live in the meantime? 


Mr. James Carson, 8506 Cam- 
eron, a former tuberculosis pa- 
tiant, has been denied relief since 
November because he refused to 


move from his 3-room first floor 
apartment, “I was told by Wel- 


fare that they had heard we play-|. 


ed checkers here a lot, “and that 
I would have to move immediate- 
ides I expected to get any more 
aid. 

I finally was able to talk with 
Mr. Temple (Asst. Welfare Supt.). 
I asked him why I would have to 
move from a place where I had 
lived since 47, where I didn't 
have to climb steps.” He admitted 
that if anyone was in need, I was. 

He said he couldn't stand any 
more propaganda in the news- 
papers about the Welfare Dept. 
'I told him that it is a kind of 
center where the people in the 


well enough to work — some of 


shelter — to unemployed workers, 


them standing on their feet the 


neighborhood come in and we 
talk over politics, problems, and 


on ~ 
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used to play checkers. 

I reminded him how hard it is 
for a single man to get a place 
and of the time I had in 1944 
when I was first’ discharged from 
the hospital and had to take a 
basement apartment and got sick 
again. This all happened after 
the attacks on Mrs. Tidwell and 
others in the papers and it can 
be clearly seen through. The Wel- 
fare Dept. can accuse workers of 
anything it wants to and use that 
- a excuse to put them off re- 
ief, 

The worker: with TB said fur- 
ther: | 

“Friends bring mé food, coal, 
apers, but how long can they 
eep that up? And I’m determined 
that I am not going to move with- 
out a rag I really think my case 
is worth fighting — because if 
they can kick me-off the next per- 
son has an even less chance of 
getting what is due him. What 
the Welfare cpt yyw an is doing 
is to get me off welfare. I’m an 
unwell, unemployed single man. 
I haven’t committed any crime un- 
a checkers playing is against the 
aw. 


This is how Mayor Cobo “solv- 
ed” the relief situation in Detroit. 


Nowak Urges Protests 
On Rearming of Nazis 


(Continued from. Page 1) | 
the will of their people, to agree 
to. 

1. Re-arm Western Germany 
under the leadership of the Nazi 


Generals; 
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| million lives. 


ja battle ground again. 


.tvophe. Whatever other issues may 


2. Re-open and begin produc- 
tion in the war industry of the 
Ruhr, which produced military 
weapons for Hitler. 


This program strongly indicates 
that the revival of militarism in 
Germany has. become the corner- 
stone of Untied States policy in 
Europe. 

May I call your attention that 
this move takes place at the time 
when the American people are just 
beginning to recover from the ter- 
rific shock of our military catas- 
trophe in Korea. 

I need not tell you that this pol- 
ficy—revival of German militarism 
~may provoke war. Already the 
Soviet Unien, Puoland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, Roumania and 
Hungary have declared jointly 
that they will not tolerate the re- 
arming of Western Germany. , 

This highly dangerous develop- 
ment—must receive immediate at- 
tention from every American. 

To us who are of Slav origin 
this move has additional interest. 
The first victims will be Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and other coun- 
tries, 

These German militarists, in re- 
turn for their participation in the 


Will you speak on this issue on 
the floor of the U.S. Congress? 
Will you call upon President Tru- 
man and the Secretary of State, 
urging them to drop this policy of 
re-arming Western Germany and 
rebuilding the Nazi war machine 
at the expense of Poland and the 
rest of Europe? Will you declare 
yourself in favor of a four-power 
conference to discuss the demili- 
larization of Germany and other 
problems affecting world peace? 
Will you bring this matter to the 
attention. of your constituents? 

Will you be good enough to 
write me, expressing your opinion 
on this matter, and give me any 
suggestions you may have for ac- 
tion. I am willing to be of service 
in any way that I can to -you or 
any others interested in prevent- 
ing this catastrophe. 

Very sincerely yours, 
STANLEY NOWAK 
Dear Senator Ferguson; 

I, the undersigned, concur with 
the views of Mr. Stanley Nowak 
and urge you to support them. 


coalition with the United States, |c; 


demand: 
1. That the Western territories 
of Poland be returned to Germany; 
2. That the new liine of “de- 
fense” of Western Germany should 
be moved to the Vistula River in 
Poland. 
In the last war Poland: lost six 
In the event of an- 
other war Poland would become 


I appeal to you to do all in 
your power to prevent this catas- 


divide us lex us put them aside 
and unite our efforts to avoid be- 
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ing engulfed in tragedy and terror 
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Ask Diggs Run Again 
(Continued from Page 1) 


terms in the Senate and have ex- 
cellent records on labor and pro- 
gressive legislation. 

Diggs had-previously announced 
that one of his first acts would be 
to put additional teeth into the 
Diggs anti - discrimination law, 
which makes discrimination punish- 
able by fines for refusal to serve 
anyone in public places. 

e also was getting ready to 
introduce an FEPC act and call 
for repeal of anti-labor legislation 
now on the books, 
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CRC Head 
Scores Cover of 
Discrimination 


DETROIT. — Arthur McPhaul, 
Executive Secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress of Michigan this 
week challenged the coverup of 
discrimination by the Rev. Horace 
White | 

‘Mr. McPhaul charged in a let- 
ter to the Detroit News that Rev. 
White “does not believe that he 
is giving a true picture of race 
relations in “Detroit at this time, 
but is, for some unknown reason, 
er what city officials want 
said. 

“One _ who paints a rosy ‘pic- 
ture,’ McPhaul continues, “as Mr. 
White insists on doing, does a dis- 
service not only to the Negro peo- 
ple whom. he professes to repre- 
sent, but to the whole community.” 
“In dealing with the police de- 
partment, Mr. White states regard- 
ing the Gordy case that a racial 
conflict was prevented by the dip- 
lomatic handling of the crowds of 
people by the police. 

“I was there “agp 
incident. If the police handled 
that crowd with any diplomacy 
then the meaning’ of the. word 
diplomacy has changed. Anyone 
who witnessed the Gordy incident 
(except Mr. White) will testify that 
the police were abusive and 
threatening, that they pushed and 
shoved people at the points of 
bayonets and the butts of rifles. 

“On the question of housing 
the records show that the Negro 
people make up more than 10 
percent of Detroit's population. 
and are forced to live in less than 
4 percent of the housing space 
in Detroit. = 

“Mr. White states that discrim- 
ination in employment is on the 
decrease. This is a gross misstate- 
ment of fact. , . .Mrs. Geraldine 


COMMERCIAL AND JOB PRINTING 
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DETROIT. — Protests against_ 
growing police brutality and in- — 
timidation against. the citizens of 
Detroit, especially’ the Negro peo- 
ple, was registered at a mass meet- 
ing, attended by some 300 peo- 
ple Jan. 7. | : 

The meeting was held at the 
Greater New Mt. Moriah Church, 
586 Owen Ave, and was attend- 
ed by representatives of many or- 
ganizations, churches, labor groups 
who are joined in the Citizens 
Emergency. Committee against 
Police Brutality. Chairman of the 
Committee is Rev. Charles A. Hill, 
its Secretary Treasurer is Miss 
Mary Bray. 


First hand accounts of police 
brutality and false arrests were 
related by people attending the 
rally, including the Gordy family. 
Charles M. Gordy, Sr., is now be- 
ing held on a charge of “murder 
because he defended his home and 
family from an illegal arrest 

Ministers, civic leaders, labor 
representatives and the people at 
the rally joined in adoption of res- 
olutions that demanded: 

1. Mayor Cobo take immediate 
steps to end the reign of terror 
against the Negro people, the en- 
tering of homes without warrants, | 
illegal searches and holding citi- 
zens without bail or charges. 

2. That the City will reimburse 
the innocent Butler family for the 
devastation done to their home 
when police and “commandos” 
poured hundreds of bullets into 


the walls. 


ence of the UAW-CIO in the De- 
troiter Hotel a few weeks ago 
stated that 80 percent of the re- 
quests for help coming to the 
MUCC specify ‘white only,’ in 
marked contrast to the situation 
in the past. Bs 

“On the question of civil rights 
Mr. White attempts to blackmail 
public officials into giving the Ne- 
gro. people their constitutional 
rights. . . .To deal with this vital 
question from this premise is to 
insult the Negro people. In effect 
White says that Negroes should 
not have these rights, except that 
to denv them exposes the hypo- 
crisy of ‘Our way of life,’ to the 
rest of the world. 

“I am confident that the posi- 
tion of our organization is the 
position of 99 percent of the Ne- 
gro people in America. It is that 
the Negro people demand, not a 
part, but all of the rights due 
them under the United States Con- 
stitution. . . .They ask no more 
for themselves than they ask for 
others, and by the same token 
they are willing to accept no less.” 
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-emor on the day he took office 


‘tantly for the American way of. 


——~- Worker 


‘speedup and a general downgrad- 
ing of their working and living 


THE PEACE FRONT 
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PHILADELPHIA.—A statewide group of distinguished religious, trade union and 
civic leaders last week called on newly-elected Gov. John Fine to use his offices to halt the 
attacks on civil liberties in the Pittsburgh area that have culminated in the frameup trial 
____o@f Steve Nelson and two other : 


Western Pennsylvania Communist 
leaders. | 
* 

THE APPEAL, according to 


Rev. Kenneth Ripley lorbes, was 
made in a letter sent to the Gov- 


last week. 
The letter charged that the Pitts- 
burgh area is a “notorious plague 


spot” as far as civil liberties viola-' 


tions are concerned. 

“We feel strongly,” the signers 
declared, “that this is the place 
for your administration to demon- 
strate its concern clearly and mili- 


life. 

“We are prepared to lay before 
you specific evidence of the out- 
rageous violation of civil liberties 
in this area.” 


Morgan and Mellon financial in- 
terests hundreds of Communists 
and other leaders of the working 
class and the Negro people have 
been persecuted, jailed and black- 
listed in Pittsburgh during the past 
two years. 

The attacks culminated recently 
in the frame-up trial of Communist 
leaders Steve Nelson, “Andrew 
Onda and James Dolsen. They 
have as -their long range aim the 
smashing of the powerful mine 
and steelworkers’ union organiza- 
tions in the area. 

* | 

SIGNERS OF the letters are: 

Rey. Franklin I. Sheeder, exec- 
utive secretarv, Board of Christian 
Education and Publication, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church; 
Prof. W. R. Wright, Professor of 


* | 
AT THE 


INSPIRATION of 


Physics, Swarthmore College; A. 
Weinstock, president, Local 127, 


io Defends 
America? 


WHO TODAY ARE the best defenders of our state and 


nation? This is the question 
three Communist leaders in Pi 


arising in the frameup of the 
ttsburgh and the four indicted 


saleswomen in Phila- 
delphia. 

The victims in both cases are 
wnder attack because they are 
leaders in the fight against the 
present bi-partisan drive toward 
war. - 

The bankers behind both frame- 
ups charge that the victims, be- 
cause thev are fighting for peace, 
are “seditious.” 

What the bankers really mean 
is that those who undermine their 
profits are “seditious.” They ac- 
tually are trying to identify their 
own interests with the interests of 
the nation as a whole. 


* 


IT IS BECOMING increasingly 
clear that only the bankers have 
an interest irsthe current war drive. 
Since the onset of the Korean con- 
flict their profits have sky-rocketed. 
With the development of the war 
economy-they are gleefully antici- 
pating the prospect of still greater 
profits. 

But the Korean war has only 
inflicted increased hardship on the 
people at home, through higher 
prices, higher taxes, increased 


working people, not the bankers. 


standards, : 

And for thousands of American 
youth it has meant death and. in- 
jury, thousands of miles from 
home, in the land of a people with 
whom they have no quarrel. 

It is obvious, therefore, that 
peace is in the best interests of 
our people, and that those who| 
fight. for peace are the best. de- 
fenders of our state and nation. 

* 


TRUE. PATRIOTISM _ today; 
means, joining the fight for peace 
and defending the interests of the 


But in order to fight for peace 
one must win the right to conduct 
that fight. That is what is being 
tested in Pittsburgh and in Phila- 
delphia. | 

Defend your own interests. 

Demand that the District At- 
torneys: of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh quash the _ indictments 
against Steve Nelson, James Dol- 
sen, Andrew Onda, Jennie Getman, 
Ruth Martin, Evelyn Hechtman 
and Geraldine Ivens. 

Rush urgently needed defense 
funds to the Civil Rights Congress, 


Room, 800, 1831 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia. 


-*. PHILADELPHIA. — Resent- 
ment at the war drive and its 
effects on -the home front is re- 
flected in a number of letters 
to the editor from Eastern Penn- 
sylvania papers which our read- 
ers have clipped and sent us. 
We print below some extracts, 


and invite all our readers to 
send us clippings of any letters 


appearing in their local papers 
so that we can report the grow- 
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R. Smith in the York Gazette 
and Daily Asks: : 

“Why don’t we admit o 
mistake? Stick our pride in our 
pocket and go home and save 
lives? No! No! In order to save 
face we must sacrifice our boys. 
Where, oh where, does good 
common sense exist in this’ 
world, especially in our armed 
forces personnel!” - 

hinted letter from the York | 
Gazette, signed “A: 58-year: old 
man asks: = ; 


| \“Do? rightedus | people - need: | in’ ‘an’ assistait’‘in’ their’ p 
e gu ; =| é bs Sd - 1 ge "i eS: me WES ‘ i . tang a . ae ape See tg Sa ae eS im 
Co d ‘on ‘and assigned the case to 


ne hee 
e 3 ee oe : 


CIO Shoe Workers: Rev. William 


P. Stevenson, Methodist minister, 


Philadelphia. 
* 


Bishop 
Blumenfeld, Philadelphia City 


Planning Comission, chief, Division} 


of Planning Analysis; Rev. Burns 
Brodhead, © Methodist minister, 
Bethlehem; Benjamin D. Anton, 
secretary, Philadelphia Ethical So- 
ciety; Abraham D. Caesar, Esq., 
Philadelphia; Calvin Brook, editor, 
Peoples News, Pittsburgh. 

Thelma Dale, organizer, Pro- 
gressive Party of Philadelphia; 
Rev. Joseph W. W. Dyches,. Bap- 
tist minister, Philadelphia; Rev. 
john E. Evans, Unitarian minister, 
Pittsburgh; Rev. Wilmot. Gateson, 
D.D., Episcopalian minister, Phila- 
delphia; John L. Mims, Methodist 
minister, Chester; David Neifield, 
president, Philadelphia Distributive 
Workers Union. 


Charles Owens, secretary- treas- 
urer, Philadelphia Fur - Workers, 
Local 195; Henry Rhine, interna- 
tional representative, United Elec- 
trical workers; C. W. Rivise, Esq., 
Philadelphia; Sol Rottenberg, ex- 
ecutive director Jewish Peoples 
Fraternal Order, Philacelphia, 
Morris Shafritz, Esq., Philadel- 
phia; Rev. W.. B. Spofford, D.D.., 
Episcopalian Minister, managing 
editor of Witness, Tunkahannock; 
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Cameron Chesterfield |. 
Alleyne, AME Zion .Church; Hans}i 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22. 1947, at the post 
oifice at New York, N. ¥., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


Vol. XVI, No. 3 26 


In 2 Sections, Section 1 ° 


January 21, 1951 
16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


Saul C. Waldbaum, Esq., Phila- 
delphia. | 


liberation. 


John Pittman to Speak 
In Philadelphia, Jan. 28 


PHILADELPHIA. — John Pittman, columnist for the Daily 
Worker and a leading Marxist authority on the Negro and colonial 
questions, will speak here Sundav, Jan. 28, 8:30 p.m., at Garvey 
Memorial Hall,.1611 Columbia Ave. 

, Speaking under the auspices. of the Friends of the Pennsylvania 
Worker, Pittman will discuss the war in Korea and its relation to 
and effect on the struggles of the Negro people in the United States. 

Formerly an editor of the Daily Peoples World in the West 
Coast and a former foreign correspondent in Europe, Pittman 
has won a nationwide reputation for his theoretical and practical 
contributions to. the struggle of the Negro people for national 


Steel, Phone, Electrical 
Workers Strike in E. Pa. 


Strikes among steel, electrical, phone and other workers are highlighting the mili- 
tant moods of labor in this area against the growing war-squeeze of low wages and high 


prices and taxes. 


Lukens Stoppage 


COATESVILLE. —A rank and 
file stoppage of CIO Steelworkers 
shut down an open hearth depart- 
ment last Friday, and continued to 
spread ‘last Saturday. 

The strike was provoked by the 
company’s application of certain 
differentials since the new. wage 
agreement was signed last Dec. 6. 


Phone Strike Solid 


PHILADELPHIA.—Twelve hun- 
dred. Bell telephone accounting 
workers, mostly young ‘women, 
went into the second week of their 
first strike with lines solid for the 
higher wages they are demanding. 

The workers are members of an 
independent union. The company, 


largest corporation in the country, 
refused to give ground during ne- 
gotiations with federal and state 
mediators in attendance. 


2 o 
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Steel Walkout 

YORK.—The Cole Steel Equip- 
ment plant was shut down last Fri- 
day when workers, members of the 
CIO steelworkers, walked out in 
protest against delay in contract 
negotiations. 

a ° 


a 

Out 2 Months 

CONSHOCKEN.— Only 85 
workers were involved, but. their 
two-month-old strike at the C&D 
Batteries won the admiration of la- 
bor and the community through its 
militancy and solidarity. The com- 


pany and workers, members of the 
independent United Electrical 
Workers, Local 110, last week 
agreed to arbitration. 

The strike started as a sitdown 
over a grievance on time cards 
workers said had been mismarked. 
Later the company fired eight 
union officials, and last Friday 
disimissed” all who turned down a 
back-to-work order. 

a = .& 


Cab Strike Over 

- YORK.—An 11-day strike of Yel-. 
low Company taxi drivers ended 
last week, when workers voted by 
a slim majority to accept a five- 
cent an hour increase for hourly 
workers and a five percent increase 
to drivers on fares over $75 per 
week. pee 


*% 


PHILADELPHIA.—A delegation brought to District Attorney John Maurer last Fri- 


day the growing demand to 
for selling the Pennsylvania 


w 


ash the indictment against four womem who were arrested 
orker. The group, from the Strawberry Mansion Commit- 


tee For a Free Press, pointed out 
that the charge of “public nui- 
sance” against the women for cir- 
culating a newspaper violated the 
constitutional rights of freedom of 
the press; : e 


THE DELEGATION reported|st@rtied = the 
that the District Attorney called|@ectared: — 


full examination with findings to; 


be. reported ‘back to him. Ute A 
Previously, Maurer himself 


claimed he was completely un-/ 
no here ey od 


‘to 


: 


The Committee has been get- 
viig 9: good Peapoiue (suka Tales saflet: 
and petitions in the Strawberry 


ansion -area where the women. 
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_ your union, refusing to settle any} 


, times, 


|, mothers 
“lpcely that in their letters to Con- 


ot 


By Joseph Starobin 


The position of People’s 


war ought to be a familiar one for millions of American 
workers, who have been in a similar situation themselves. 


China on settling the Korean 


Suppose you were facing a boss 
who had been treating you like dirt 
for years, refusing to recognize 


grievances. last_ straw is.a 
wage-cut, just when you are ask- 
ing for satisfaction of your long- 
standing demands for more pay, 
and better conditions. 

You organize your union and) 
go out on strike. The boss replies! 
with scabs, and calls in the police, 
ard treats the workers with tear- 
gas and gun-fire. 

-~But ~the workers hold out. 
They- repulse the scabs and the 
goons. And the boss begins to 
quake a bit: things arent going. 
too well. And just when it looks 
as though. the strike must be ‘set- 
tled with a victory for the work- 


its support of those principles that 
it would have to .deal with Peo- 
ples China in the long run, thus 
making a criminal mockery of the 
alleg halla for the war. 

But the promises were vague, 
fand as we now know, they were 
absolutely hypocritical. The State 
Department never expected them 
to be honored. Evacuation of!. 
foreign troops from Korea was to 
proceed by “stages’; but these 
stages were not defined. A con- 
ference was to be held, but its 
time was not specified, and its 
agenda was vague. There was no 
hard and fast commitment to rec- 
ognize that Peoples China is a 


great and equal power in Asia, 


ers, the boss begins to make pro-| 
posals, He refuses to settle, of! 
course: he won't recognize the, 
union or grant the demands. | 

But he offers a conference with 
the workers only if they give up 
their-strike and go back to work. 
He repeats this maneuver many 
each time promising a bit 


| Formosa, * 


MOREOVER, even these vague 
promises were given with the prior 
understanding that they would not 
be honored. The N. Y. Herald-: 
Tribune’s Washington correspon- 
dent, describing the replies of the 
State. Department to those con- 
gressmen who were yelling ““ap- 
peasement,’ reports last Wednes- 


more. But what hes really after 
is to break the strike, smash the 
union and reject the demands. 


* 


day:“Mr. Rusk and Mr. Hickerson 
(State Department undersecretar- 
ies). . , . said that the American 


and the sovereign government in| 


Willie McGee and seven Negro men and oo of Martinsville, Virginia, can be 


saved from execution, according te a spokesman of the Civil Rights Congress, “only if 
there is far greater activity from many more organizations of the Negro people and the 


labor movement in behalf of these- 
victims ret mch-justice.” 

The spokesman reported 
ictdoide protests against the; 


youth, but he pointed out that the 
U. S. Supremé Court’s rejection of| 
McGee's ‘hea indicated the protest 
movement inside the United States 
is lagging behind the international! 


movement. 
¥* 


ON MONDAY, the Court an- 
nounced its, refusal to review the 
conviction of McGee, 37-year-old 
father of four children, whom the 
State of Mississippi had three times 
convicted and sentenced to death 
for the alleged rape of a_ white 
woman. Earlier, the Court re- 
jected a petition for review from 
the Martinsville Seven, convicted 
and sentenced to death by the 
State of Virginia also for the al- 
leged rape of a white woman. 


The seven ‘Martinsville frame- 


‘up victims face execution on Feb. 


2 and G. McGee, if his motion for 
a re-hearing by the U. S. Supreme 
Court is again denied within the 
next few days, will then be given 
a new execution date. 


backing for the UN proposal .. . 


THIS IS ROUGHLY the posi-| 


McGee received his last stay of 


was based primarily on the belief | execution after a mass delegation 


tion of Peoples China and explains that Communist China ‘would re-| led by the Civil Rights Congress 


its attitude to the UN “set of prin-| 
ciples” last Wednesday. 

What China wants is peace— 
the withdrawal of United States) 
troops from a country where they | 
dont belong and from which they 
are threatening the security of 
China. 

There is no dooki that American 
troops dont belong: there; in fact 
millions of American fathers: and 


have been saving ex- 


gressmen and to their local news- 
papers. 

There is no doubt that China is 
threatened from Korea: Sen. Taft: 


“js openly calling for war with’ 


China; South Carolina's new gov- | 
ernor, James F. Byrnes, urges a' 
blockade against China; all sorts) 
proposals are made for using 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops’ to re- 
open. the civil war, and Chiang 
is being armed in violation of: 
Truman's own promises not to do 
sO. 

The high American brass have 
just ended a Tokyo confab in 
which they openly plan to  con- 
tinue the fighting; and on top of 
all this the United States is sitting 
on the island of Formosa, which 
isn't American property. 

The UN “set o principles” had 
many fine. promises in it; -in fact, 
the State Department admitted by! 


‘he has no intention of keeping? 


‘ing the war in Korea by contrast 


‘France, India and Egypt based on 


ject the offer anyway.” 
Well, well—that let's the cat! 


out of the bag. & 


What. would American coal 
miners or steel workers do under | 
circumstances in which the boss 
has been stepping on them for 
years, refusing their just demands, 
and then tries to maneuver them 
out of a strike (which they are 
winning) by vague promises which 


Most workers would say: yes, 


we want to-settle but we stay on' 


‘ | went to Jackson, 


strike until the boss gives in, and 
we make sure we maintain the 
power to make him live up to the, 
‘contract! 

That is what Peoples China | 
saying, and it goes even further: 


; 


it proposes a concrete plan for end-| 


with the phony “cease-fire” project 
that was nevér a real thing any- 
how. 

People’s Chine suggests a seven 
conference of itself, the Soviet 
Union, the United States, Britain, 


three prior understandings: that all 
powers will agree to the principle 
of withdrawing troops and leaving 
the Korean people alone, that 
China be admitted to the UN; 
and that American withdrawal 


from the Formosa will definitely | 
be on the agenda. 


TRUMAN. SENDS DULLES TO JAPAN, FORCES WEST GERMANY TO REJECT PLEA FOR UNITY OF materia 


By Robert Friedman 


The departure of ihe Foster Dulles for Tokyo and the rejection by the West Ger- 
man regime of unification talks with the German Democratic Republic may have appeared 


to be disconnected episodes. 


In fact, they were integrated 


Mississippi, to 


| plead his case. There-members of 


\test movement forced the Supreme 
execution of the seven Martinsville; 


the delegation were ‘beaten by or-, 
ganized hoodlums. But the pro- 


Court to erder a stay of execution. 
‘Gov. Field Wright reported that 
he had received more than 1,200 
telegrams and letters from coun- 
tries around the world, including| 
China and Czechoslovakia. 


* 


A NATIONAL people's. delega- 
tion, sponsored by the Civil Rights 
Congress and the Virginia Com- 
mittee to Save the Martinsville 
Seven, is scheduled to meet in 
‘Richmond on Tuesday, Jan. 30 to 
urge Goy. Battle to grant a day 
arid free the men. | 

Meanwhile, demands for their 
freedom continue to reach Presi- 
dent Truman and Governor Battle 
from around the world. Excerpts 
from the latest protests against the 
Virginia legal lynching follow. 

Free German Youth of Western 
Germany, West Zone Headquar- 
ters, Dusseldorf — “Our protest 
against the -sentence of the Mar- 
tinsville Seven and our demand 
that it be set aside has been sent 
to High Commissioner McCloy, 
Gov. Battle and the United Na- 


tions.” 


Semakala Mulumba, head of Ba- 


| 


taka Party of Uganda, East Africa, 
now exiled in London, in a cable! 


to Gov. Battle—“Stay execution. 
Demand court release lads imme- 
diately.” 


From the same African leader, a 
telegram to Prime Minister Attlee 
of England—* Britain is now Amer- 


‘ica’s close ally. Africans are anxi- 


ously watching to see what you 
will do to help save innocent Mar- 
tinsville Negro lads.” 

The: French Committee of Dem- 
ocratic Youth, in a cable to Presi- 


‘dent Truman—“In the name of all 


the progressive youth ef France, 
we raise an indignant protest 
against the rejection by the Su- 
preme Court of the appeal of the 
Martinsville Seven.” 

Over the weekend, the Civil 
Rights Congress also received 
copies of a cable to President Tru- 
man and Gov. Battle, by the Wom- 
en's International Demecratic Fed- 
eration. 


The Martinsville Seven were 
tried by all-white juries m a se- 
ries of quick trials and. found 
guilty despite the - contradictory 
evidence by the women, who has 


since disappeared. 


Never in the history of the state 
of Virginia has a white man been 
executed for rape. Since 1908, 
however, 44° Negroes have been 
put to death by en on the 
same charge. 


Maj. J. W. Bilelo (third from right), United States Seely s senior adviser te the South Korean on 
Seventh Division, showing John Foster Dulles (dark suit, left). maps of the terrain at the 38th parallel, : 


dividing line between North and South Korea, last Tuesday. At extreme right, with binoculars, is John J. 


PLANNING MORE KOREAS? John Foster Duiles, shown in this picture from the press sek. 

ing the outbreak of the Korean war, is m the trenches with South Korean army officials at the 38th 
parallel as he helped plot the attack en North Korea. His departure for Tokyo and the turn in the 
_German talks raises the question of new “Koreas” being plotted. 


- Wall Street Puts the Heat on Bonn and To yo 


aspects of the Truman-Wall 


Street effort to blackmail and 
bludgeon the people. of ae | 
and Japan to resume 
against the Soviet Union in which |~ 
they had suffered so disastrous a 
defeat. 

In Germany, this State Depart- 
rnaent policy was reflected in the |™@® 
refusal by Chancellor Konrad 


Adenauer of the West (-rman 
Government to accept the L.d by 
the Government in East Germany. 
for talks on the unification of the} 


war| 5 


ipresents different problems for}; 
a! to Japan has ¢ 


tne sce =a Pal 
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potent to Gaal with the on 


2,000, 000 in West Ceieany Aden- 
auer flouted his countrymen’s 
loudly-expressed desire for unifi- 
cation and peace—because the Tru- 

man-Wall Street combine prefers 
a disunited. Germany with a West 
German. army to a united and 


peaceful Germany. 
as * 


‘WHILE DIVIDED GERMANY 
the war-makers,. the Dulles as 


a be 


jest, 


wr tbs) 
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tase. 


Truman government: made clear) 
on Dec. 28 last; to make a t t 
with Japan, whether the Soviet: 
Union and China approve it or 
not, in defiance of the wartime 
agreements requiring that those 
two allies in the war against Japan 
be party to any peace treaty. 
The country which 
armies pore 2 


—China—is. er being sen fe 


|perialist program of war on Peo-|" 


a Rei 


from Japan a peace’ treaty which 
will include the rapid reconstruc-: 
tion of the Japanese armies and 
the permanent occupation of the 
country by U. S. forces, all with 
the view of ‘carrying ‘out the im-|. 


pitiy Chine ‘and the Soviet: Uason. 
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ever, this program must face the| 
|growing resistance of the peoples|** 
pan the long | themselves. On the eve of Dulles’) 


oentiaiend pep acy aa rearmiag and 
fighting for the Anglo-U, S. bloc 
is seizing the people. . 

While- the a of the. two 
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_ Comic strips were on .sev- | tons 
en counts for corrupting American 
culture at a “mock” trial at Albian 
‘College here. Testimony was sub- 
. by educators, ‘ministers, 
ts and representatives com- 

ic Seok publishers. . 
The jury was composed of stu- 
dents, faculty members and rep- 
resentatives of parent - teacher 


yore ws on which the books 
will be tried are that they: 


® Accentuate sex. 
_ © Présent horror sifuations. 
© Use improper or vicious lan- 
guage. 
© Use impossible or mislead- 


i 


is detrimental to vision. 


the Hillsdale P-T-A said, 

dren are now in prison for com 
mitting crimes, but the comic 
book publishers who murdered 
the children’s minds are still at 


large.” 


A STUDENT SURVEY on 
comics was read during the “trial” 
which stated, “All comic books 


should be burned and all comic 


ying» means to escape actual sthan- Heol publishes should be Saar 


© Use physical make-up that’ 
tof the Westlawn Methodist ‘Church. | 


ed also.” 
Dr. Benjamin F. Holme, pastor 


here, said the comic books have 
no effect on the average normal 
child. 

T 


for comic books’ was| 
lishing house, who said that com: 


the American way of life produced 


effect. _ 


er than comic books. He said it 


was freedom of the press. 
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By Art Shields 


PITTSBURGH.—The big 


Mellon bank calendar in the Pittsburgh courtroom shows 


that the frameup “sedition” trial of three Communists is about to enter its fourth week. 
The case really started, however, in the great coal strike 11 months ago, when progres- 


sive trade unionists were sending 
many tons of food to the embat- 
tled miners. ; 

The food was going to the Ne- 
gro and white employes of the 
United States Steel and Mellon 
interests, and the enemies of labor 
began smearing the workers, who 
were distributing the food. 

The smearing was done by an 
FBI stoolpigeon named Matt 
Cvetic, who is a chief prosecution 
witness in the present “sedition” 
trial. Cvyetic came out from un- 


ee SA 
saps ee 


offices on Aug. 31, after cops had 
_arrested the three defendants the 
“night before. 


Some of the literature he seized 
promptly found its way into the 
hands of the House Un-American 
Committee in Washington. Some 
of the rest has become “evidence” 
in the “sedition” trial. 

The trial may last three or four 
weeks longer. Meanwhile, liberty- 
loving Americans are rallying to 


“the defense of Nelson, Onda and 


dercover in the midst of the ‘strike '§ 


to say that the men manning the 
chief food distribution centers in 
the Pittsburgh region were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 
Some of these. men were after- 


wards fired. 
* 


CVETIC’S “revelations” were 
directed by a notorious character 
named Harry Allan Sherman, who 
used to represent “independent” 
unions and anti-UE groups among 
employes of the Mellons’ Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. 

Sherman had been publicly de- 
nounced by resolutions of the 
CIO's Steel. City Industrial Coun- 
cil: for his anti-labor activities. 

The stool charged that the food 
distribution was part of a Com- 
munist “plot” against the govern- 
ment. And he asserted that Steve 
Nelson, the chairman of the Com- 
munist Party of Western Pennsy]- 
vania, who served as a lieutenant 
colonel in the anti-fascist army in 
Spain in 1937, was the No. 1 man 
in an anti-government movement. 

Cvetic also named Andy Onda, 
~another veteran Communist work- 
ing class organizer among steel] and 
coal workers, and James Dolsen, 
a charter member of the Commu- 
nist Party, who was reporting the 
coal strike for the Daily Worker. 

Nelson, Onda and Dolsen were 
afterwards indicted on charges of 


“sedition.” 
* 


THE INDICTMENTS came in 


October after a long smear cam- 


ign by Cvetic and the men be- 
ind him. One of these men was’ 
the renegade liberal Judge Michael 
. Musmanno of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Pittsburgh. . 
Musmanno emphasized the Com- 


munists’ cppcaees _to are 
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STEVE NELSON 


troops to Korea when he demanded. 
the indictment. 


Musmanno used. to denounce 
FBI stoolpigeons with vehemence 
when this writer: knew him in Bos- 
ton during the campaign to save 
the lives of Nicola Sacco and Bar- 
tolemeo Vanzetti, two framed Ital- 
ian American workers. He blasted 
the FBI stools again in a book on 
the Sacco-Vanzetti Case—after 12 
years—which he published in 1939. 


* 


BUT MUSMANNO is now run- 
ning with the Mellon and U. S. 


‘Steel pack, And last summer he 


tried to be elected lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania in a red- 
baiting campaign. 


The main dish of this campai 
was the frame-up of Nelson, O 
and Dolsen; which Musmanno on 
sonally engineered, with the help 
of his new friend, Matt Cvetic, the 
FBI stoolpigeon. 


Musmanno laid aside his judi- 
cial dignity to assume the role of 
a provocateur in the frame-up of 
the three Communists. And de- 
fense attorney John T. McTernan 
of Los Angeles is bringing out 
Musmanno’s provocateur role in 
brilliant cross-examination. 


Bhs: evidence shows’ that Mus- 
re oe y visited the Com- 

es dquarters in the Bake- 
well Building and bought copies 


lof the 103-year-old Communist 
_oogunag and other legal litera- 


This Marxist literature, inciden- 


Htally 12 given to readers in the bi 
jCarmegie Library in Pittsbur 
pry week, 


-MUSMANNO then personally 


Dolsen. 


The fight to free the frame-up 
victims is led by the 84-year-old 
labor veteran, Pat Cush, who 
began fighting for his fellow work- 
ers six decades ago. Cush was 
president of the Homestead Steel 
Workers Lodge as far back as 
1889, three years before .the fam- 
ous battle between the Homestead 
strikers and the Pinkerton detec- 
tives which history’ tells of. 

Funds to free the frame-up vic- 
tims and prevent the outlawing of 
the Communist Party are being re- 
ceived by Cush—as chairman of the 
Committee to Defend the Pitts- 
burgh Frame-Up Victims—at PO 
Box 502, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cvetic Victim 
Fights Back 
For Aid Rights 


PITTSBURGH. — Final * briefs 


have been filed here with Judge| 


Henry X. O'Brien in the case of 
a|Mrs.. Toni Nuss, whom the State 
Department of’ Public Assistance 
has been trying to deprive of relief 
on the ground that she is a Com- 


munist. The American Civil Liber-} 


ties Union of New York filed a 
special brief’in the case. 


The Allegheny County Board of| 


Public Assistance had struck her 
ifrom the relief rolls last summer 
after stoolpigeon Matt Cvyetie nam- 


ed her in his testimony before the 


‘House Un-American Committee. 
Judge O'Brien ordered her _rein- 


stated until the legal issues involv-| | 


ed were passed upon 
A court 5 in eg that Commu- 


mest repressive measures. against 
any organized resistance among. 
those on relief against 


to maintain decent relief standards 
for those in need, since all active 


st agian air oP, ammcenare A 
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Joseph W.. Musial, of a large pub-. 
ics dont affect culture but that 


comics. He testified that psycholo-| 
= hold that basic character is|- 
ormed inthe first seven years and| 

that comics could have little or no} £ 


cuts in their} 
j2Howances and hamstring efforts}. 


The issue, he claimed, was larg- : 


nists. may be excluded as such from | 
public relief will open the way for} 


) 


n such struggles would be prompt- te 
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by lester rodney 


Our ‘Hall of Fame’ Ballot Arrives _ 


YOU MAY SOON read of one or more ballplayers being voted 
into the Hall of Fame. It works like this. Once a year a ballot 
goes out to all scribes who have been members of the Baseball 


_ Writers Association for at least ten years. They are entitled to 


vote for ten ti who. have finished their big league careers, 
| players they feel should join the 
fifty-eight already honored in the 
| Cooperstown Hall.. Any player 
‘appearing on three-fourths c’ the — 
ballots is automatically elected. 
Last year 167 ballots were cast, 
making 126 the magic number. 
Nobody was elected. Mel Ott 
came closest with 115. 

Writers are pondering a lot 
of names. Ott, Bill Terry, Jimmy - 
Foxx, Rabbit Maranville, Paul 
Waner, Dizzy Dean, Harry Heil- 
man. 
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But there is one name 
which should lead all the rest 
without any question. It is. the 
name of the greatest pitcher of 
modern. times. Maybe the great- 
est of all time. It's not something 
you can “prove by big league . 
statistics, the usual measuring 

. 5 Saas SS od. For this man was a big 
leaguer for only a season ad a half. This odd fact was not of his 
choosing. You see, this greatest of the great is a Negro. When he 
was so good that he used to fan 18 of the top big league stars in 
post season exhibition games, and shut them out time after time, 
so good that the young Joe DiMaggio could -exult, “I know ine 
ready for the big league now. I got a hit off Satchel Paige!,” 
good that it was soberly estimated around the big league eine 
that he could win thirty-five games a season with ease, this man 

was denied his rightful place in the game by the infamous “gentle- 
man’s agreement. 

* 

THE YEARS WENT BY. The long fight was partially won. | 
In 1948, Satchel Paige, well up in his forties, a prohibitive baseball 
age, said OK to Bill Veeck and signed a contract with the Cleve- 
land Indians. 

Paige estimated that he had about one half of his stuff left. 
Maybe a little less. He no longer could uncoil that whiplash fast 
ball which for at least twenty years would have’ stood big league 
batters on their ear. He had some of his old wondrous control left, 
not all,.and some of his remarkable curves. When he signed with 
Cleveland he didn’t gain financially. He could have done at least _ 
as well in South America, where fans stormed the fields to see him. 

But he had a little feeling that he wanted to toe a big league 
rubber just for a little while and through what he could do at this 
advanced age, give just a little inkling of what he COULD have 
done to big league hitters in ‘his prime. 

In the part of the 1948 season he played with Cleveland, 
Satchel Paige won 6 and lost 1, and saved many other games with 
exceptional relief pitching. Since the Indians won the pennant only 
in a playoff victory after the season ended, it is obvious that Veeck’s 
decision to sign Paige, and Paige’s decision to accept, had brought 
Cleveland its first flag in twenty-eight years. 

Think then for a moment what baseball missed.. What the 
fans missed. If Satchel Paige at the age e of 21 had taken his place 
where he belonged, the very history of baseball would now be much 
different. Who knows how many no-hit games might have spun 
from that magic right arm over the long years? Who knows how 

many games a year, how many total victories could have been 
rung up. by this remarkable athlete in a minimum of seventeen 
years (or more) of peak performance? Who knows who would have 
won the penn fio Maybe the competition-less years when the 
Yanks rolled home and murdered their Nationa] League foes would 
have been a little different—if theré was a great Satchel Paige 


pitching against those Yanks! 
° 


WHEN THE CLEVELAND Indians. of 1948 first came to the 
Yankee Stadium with Paige in the lineup, I remember speaking to 
some of the Indians. “Look at him now,” said young catcher Jim ~ 
Hegan almost in an awed. whisper, “Can you IMAGINE what 
he must have been?” I remember pitcher Bob Muncrief .in_ his 
Texas drawl saying, “There just couldn’t have ever been a pitcher 
as good as him if he’s still this way at his age!” . 

The Stadium was no new field to Paige. He had pitched there 
with the Negro League teams which paid such high rentals for 
the use of big ae, parks. He stood’ this day in the dugout 
and we chatted. name of Don Newcombe, . starting out 
with Brooklyn , came into nie conversation. “How old is he?,” ssked 
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PITTSBURGH. — Selection of 
the jury in the case of Steve Nel- 
son and Any Onda, Communist 
leaders, and James H. Dolsen, 
Worker correspondent, brought to 
light a number of facts which 


show how the dice are loaded 


against defendants in this witch- 


— bunt trial. 


A number of members of the 
jury panel were excused because 
of outright admissions of bias. 
This was in spite of the difficulty 
placed by the court in limiting de- 
fense attorneys to fifteen questions 
to the jurors. : 

In the New York trial, involv- 


_ ing basically the same issues, Judge 
y 


Medina allowed a  considerab 


wider latitude. Most of the ques- 


tions allowed were formal at that. 


Everybody, including, of course, 
those called for jury service, knew 
this was to be a trial of Commu- 
nists, their books and their activi- 


- ties. The defense attorneys proved 


this when they submitted to the 
court clippings of the three Pitts- 
burgh dailies, showing that each 
in every issue since the case be-! 
gan Jan. 2 headlined their news 
with “Communist Trial Begins,” 
“Reds Case Stalled,” etc. 


Nevertheless all mention of the 
terms “Communist Party,’ Com- 
munists’ or “Communism” was 
forbidden in questions. which 
otherwise would have tested the 


jurors prejudice to that organi- 


zation, such individuals and those 
ideas. However, the speech of the 


‘prosecutor outlining his case was 


a repetition of the charge that the 
defendants would be proven guilty 
because they were Communists. 
He declared the charges in the in- 
dictmens would be proven though 
there is not a mention of that or- 
ganization in that document. 


Repeatedly jurors would admit 
they had an opinion regarding 
the guilt or innocence of the de- 
fendants. The defense lawyers 
were barred from ascertaining 
what that opinion _ specifically 
was. Restricted thus on every side 
it was a herculean job to uncover 
hidden prejudices. 

It was evident there were mem- 
bers. of the panel who wanted to 
be on the trial jury even though 
they already had opinions adverse 
to the defendants. The district at- 


jors POLITICS and 


but failed each time. 

This special examination, in: it- 
self, was to.a degree a duplication 
of the investigation require 
law to be conducted by regular 
jury investigators appointed by the 
County Board of Jury Commis- 


sioners. Moreover, the ——— : 


tibns by the DA’s office, made by 
county detectives, included find- 
ing out what the prospective jur- 
RELIGION 
were. Both of these questions are 
specifically prohibited in the regu- 
lar jury -investigators inquiry. 

The importance of such infor- 
mation in this particular trial to 
the prosecutor is obvious, prob- 
ably more as regards religious be- 
lief than politics. Even “headline” 
readers of the newspapers — and 
many were the jurors who swore 
that was all they saw in the news- 
papers—know that the hierarchy 
ef some churches, notably the 
Catholic, ordain severe _restric- 
tions on even the reading or listen- 
ing to Communists and Commu- 
nistic doctrines. 

A severe handicap for the de- 
'fense in the examination of jurors 
was the limitation to eight PER-. 
EMPTORY challenges, the same 
as allowed the prosecution despite 
its having every advantage in such 
a trial. This kind of challenge is 
one which dismisses a juror with- 
out the assignment of any reason 
and is used only when the defense 
is convinced the juror has a seri- 
ous prejudice but is unable to 
bring that prejudice into the open 
so that the judge is obliged to dis- 
miss such a juror “mor cause.” 


In cases of this political nature 
where strong community preju- 
dices have been aroused by the 
press and where the power of a 
ruling class is threatened by the 
doctrines and activities of the de- 
fendants, jury panels are certain 
to reflect this state of affairs. Per- 
emptory defense challenges thus} 
have to be used up where a really 
fair system would secure dismis- 
sals for cause. | 


Every phase of such a trial as 
that of these three Communists 
is highly political becanse the trial 
is really of ideas, of books, of 
thoughts. For this very reason, at- 
tending a trial like this is in itself 
an education since in its course 


d by! 


associations and activities’ has in- 
tensified the long smouldering and 


Local 155 Wins 
NLRB Poll | 


PHILADELPHIA.—Following 


Electronics . plant in’ Camden 
scored a second victory when 
they defeated a red-baiting bar- 
rage and voted two to one for 
Local 155, United Electrical 
Workers in a National Labor 
Relations Board election. | 
The progressive-led UE local] 
got 62 votes to 32 for the CIO- 
IUE. During the strike, the IUE. 
had tried through red-baiting to 
split the workers, But during the 
entire perior of IUE disruption, 
workers reported solid unity be- 


hind their main issue, their con- 


tract demands. 

They won wage increases of 
10 to 15 cents, no discrimination 
against probationary workers, 
and a modified union shop to be 
voted on in an NLRB election. 


a hard fought, six-week strike 
victory, workers at the Suckle 
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dential are being picketed. 


pany should grant them a 


a week. 


in Newark, N. J. 


Its high o 


technicali 
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“Sick’ Agents Hit Pru Firi 
__- PITTSBURGH.—Some 500 agents in this area of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Co. have been off their jobs “sick” in protest against 


suspension of 32 of their number for alleged failure to file report 
forms according to the company’s regulations. Offices of the Pru- 


The AFL Central Labor Union pledged its support to the 
strikers, who are represented by Local 24438 of the AFL National 
Federation of Insurance Agents Council. | 

A demand for increased wages is back of the trouble. 
The union contract runs to Dec. 1 and contains no reopening 
wage clause. The men insist, however, that with the higher cost 
of maintaining their cars, required for making collections, the com- 
roportionate raise. 

The agents work entirely on a commission basis, Local pres- 
ident, Vade Meanor, said that many of them make less than $50 


a 


The union's strategy of “mass sick calls” and of an “off-again, 
on-again” policy of reporting to work has tied up the company’s 
operations in Allegheny, Beaver, Westmoreland and Fayette coun- 
ties, over which this local has jurisdiction. 

A delegation of 32 strikers from here participated in the big 
demonstration Jan. 12 before the home office of the corporation 


Prudential Life is the second largest insurance company in 
the country and does a business of hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually, Morass and Rockefeller interests dominate it. 

cials receive huge salaries . Edward E. Duffield, its 
president in 1932, got a salary of $125,000 a year. Nevertheless 
it is bitterly fighting’ the modest demands of its agents on the 
that it cannot be forced to discuss wage increases now 
because of the terms of the union contract. . 


PA 


Republicans Seek More Power 
From Dems in Matson Attac 


By James H. Dolsen 


« 
e 


PITTSBURGH.—The furore precipitated by the ultimatum of State Attorney Gen- 


eral Charles J. Margiotti that Mrs. Marjorie Hanson Matson, an assistant to District At-- 


torney William S. Rahauser, must be immediately dismissed because of her “Communistic 


bitter conflict between the state 
Republican machine headed by 
former Governor James Duff, now 
U. S. Senator, and the new Gover- 
nor, ex-judge John S. Fine, on the 


one side and the Democratic state 
and local machine controlled by 
}Mayor David Lawrence of this city 
on the other. 


Both parties during last fall's 


jury investigation into the graft 
and scandals of Mayor Lawrence’s 
city administration and the exten- 
sion of that investigation into other 
Democratic city and borough ad- 
ministration in the county. 

It is Margiottis object to under- 
mine the Democratic machine's 
hold over this city and county in 
an effort to make it possible for 
the Republicans to sweep it in the 
presidential election of next year. 


Rahauser also has political am- 
bitions. He would like the ten- | 
year job of a judge of the Common 
Pleas Court, six of whom must be 
elected next fall. However, accord- 
ing to the political editor of the 
Post-Gazette, John E. Jones, the 
Democratic leaders have fitted him 
into their slate for reélection to his 
present position. 

Prosecution of the three Com- 
munists here—Steve Nelson, Andy 


election campaign and since have 
sought to outrival the other in red- 
baiting of the most extreme kind. 
Each party has a top specialist in 
this Hitler tactic. 

For the Republicans it is Supe- 
rior Court Judge Blair F. Gunther, 
who years agfo cast aside all sem- 
blances of liberalism and organized 
the fascist Americans Battling 
Communism (ABC) and later the 


there is laid bare the whole struc- 
ture, the operating forces, and the 
future towards which our society 
is being driven. , 

Every reader in this area should 
come as often as possible and 
shou'd urge everyone he can in- 
fluence to do the same. The place 
is Courtroom 6 of the Courthouse. 
The hours are from 9:30 a. m. to 
noon and from 1:30 p. m. to 4. 


Onda and James H. Dolsen—will 
bolster. his stock with the Pitts- 
burgh businessmen who want the 
Communist Party supressed, so his 
office may be counted on to do 
their utmost to force convictions, 
even though it. now appears that 
Rahauser was pressured ionto 
handling the case. Margiotti com- 
plains that in his conference over 
the- matter with Rahauser Jan. 8, 


torney did what he could to help 
such jurors qualify themselves. 
In this connection the prosecu- 
tor was forced—very much against 
his will—to testify that his office 
had conducted an investigation of 
persons summoned on jury panels. 
The information. thus obtained 
was for his exclusive use. Attor- 
neys for. defendants had _ tried 
more than once to obtain a copy 


The District Attorney's office was 
for a very long time in the hands 
of the Republicans and ftirnished 
an extremely effective base of their 
power in this area. If Margiotti can 
maneuver to force Democratic 
District Attorney Rahauser out of 
office and supersede him with an 
appointee of his own, it would be 
a serious blow to the Lawrence 
machine and the Democratic Party 


Peoples Letters Ask for Peace 


_ our reliance on force and being 


(Continued from Page 1) 


defense? Did Jesus Christ need 

defense? I will take the Hoover. 

depression for mine. The boys 

don’t need to fight to save my 

life. It is a dirty shame.” . 
* 


THE UPPER DARBY NEWS 
prints a long letter signed by 
Burton Parshall, known to Phil- 
adelphians as chairman of the 
Race Street Friends Forum: 

“Now we devasttae Korea it 
prove we are their friends .. . 
Still we wonder why they don’t 
coming running to us for more 
“democracy and freedom. .. .” 

“Can it be that the world has 
rejected our brand of ‘democ- 
racy (after having seen the 
samples)? That could not be so, 

our leaders cook up a new en- 
emy—Russia. ... | 

“We must prove our belief in 
democracy by doing away with 


willing to use democratic nego- 
tiation, mediation and contilia- 


‘schools institute a course 


Communist and non-Communist 

countries with the purpose of 

rehabilitating all countries. . . .” 
* 

A LETTER SIGNED by Mrs. 
Dorothy Cherrier in the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin cites in 
detail the difficulty a mother 
and two children have in meet- 
ing their minimum needs at to- 
day’s high prices. she asks: 

“What do they expect us to 


have left for the purchasing of 


war bonds? . . .-I move that our 
in 
magic for the girls who will be- 


‘come tomorrow's homemakers!” 


Furniture Workers 


Get 20-Cent Raise 


PITTSBURGH. — Approxi- 
mately 175 employes of four 
local furniture stores—May-Stern 
Ohringer Homes Furniture Co., 


and Ruben Furniture Co.—gained 


concessions estimated by the 
union as equal to 20 cents an 


more pretentious Committee to 
Fight World Communism, both 
here in Pittsburgh. 


A better showman but just as 
unscrupulous in his choice of meth- 
ods is the Democratic redbaiter 
Judge Michael A. Musmanno, of 
the Court of Common Pleas of this 
county (Allegheny). 

Both judges are exeedingly am- 
bitious. However, Gunther won 
the election to the State Superior 
Court, which will provide him a 
well-paid job for the next ten 
years with absolute security. 

On the other hand, Musmanno, 
whe had to be satisfied with the 
nomination. for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor though he aimed at that of 
Governor, Mayor Lawrence op- 
posed his nomination’ for either, 
lost the election and therefore re- 
mains a Common Pleas Court 


gling for nomination to one of the 
vacancies on the State Supreme 
Court, to be filled at next fall’s 
election. | - 3 

Musmanno is a close -friend of 


of the Democratic stalwarts hate 


judge. Already, however, he is an- 


State Attorney General Margiotti, 
whom Mayor Lawrence and most 


as state at-: 


here. 
The Matson charges were dug 


‘up and flung like a hand grenade 


into the battling ranks of the Re- 
publican and Democratic hench- 
men, engaged in a bitter struggle, 
by the Democrats to block and 
soften down the exposures by their 


Republican opponents of the mess 


of corruption, and by the Repub- 
licans to press their advantage in 
order to get control themselyes of 
the same _ ultra-profitable /acket 
and opportunities. for “squeeze.” 
“In this contest the Democrats 
are very much on the defensive. 
District Attorney Rahauser, as 
Margiotti sarcastically emphasized, 
is prosecuting three of 
Communists in the area. He, above 


all others, the state attorney gen- 
eral rubs it in, should not tolerate. 


in his office anybody with the 
slightest “taint”. of suspicion of 
“Communist sympathies.” 


e “top” 


the District Attorney had stated 
that this was the way he felt about 
it. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


this frameup now. They urged, 
also, that funds for the campaign 


he rushed to thém, in care of 


Civil Rights Congress, 1831 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, 
* 3 
THE FOUR indicted women 


Gutman. 
The de 


Inasmuch as Margiotti, like Duff] In 


and.Fine, Gunther.and Musmanno, 


nd Mrs. 


like poison. Ma 
torney general is, 
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Peace Drive and Subs 


The grassroots upsurge for peace began to reveal itself in The 
Worker circulation drive this past week. 

It was seen in the fact that Brooklyn readers obtained 750 subs 
to The Worker. They are confident they will get another 1,000 when 
the Communists of that borough mobilize this Sunday to fan out 
and knock.on hundreds of doors, The Kings County Committee of 
the Communist Party has'a goal of 4,000 subs, and an overall objec- 
tive of a 10,000 Worker and Daily Worker circulation through subs, 
bundle orders and newstand sales. 

Manhattan’s Communists reported that they got 700 subs in 
their drive for 4,000. : 

The Worker goal is 60,000 regular subscription readers. Peaks 
in the campaign will be special mobilizations for subs this Sunday; 
Jan. 28; Feb. 11 during Negro History Week; and, Feb. 25, in honor 
of. the 70th birthday of William Z; Foster, veteran labor leader and 
national chairman of the Communist Party. ' ' 

The experiences in Brooklyn have lessons for the country as a 
whole. One sub-getter, Hyman Winters, has over 70. More than a 
dozen others have pledged to exceed 25. Winters himself is working 
toward a goal of 150, , 

The drive in Brooklyn was sparked by John Gates, editor-in- 

the Fight for Peace at four 


chief, who discussed The Worker afd 
regional meetings there. pie 

Competitions organized by various sections are aiding the cam- 

aign. For example: the Brighton and Bath Beach sections—which 


4 


ast year began the widely-followed “100 percent plus” idea, have 
challenged each other. Three sections in the Bedford area have en- 
gaged in similar competition, s 
Charles Loman, county organizational secretary, declared that 
maximum participation: in the sub drive is being organize 
nounced that four scrolls in honor of Foster's birthday are circ 
| ing in Brooklyn, with the signers pledging to obtain 10 subs. Th 
en Speers oie Fe a ae scrolls, which pay tribute to Foster, stressing his contributiOns to 
Mi tt ORT IE go, MES OS MMS M28 mG Se Rae ae ee cee tse peace and socialism, will-have over 500 names. i les 
bie pa ee isi : oe 2a Faia! 2 i cr 3 : 3 se = rae 2 ; | E Le ; ‘ é 3 & z E 6 : * Ss - igs tae * a : The Brooklyn Kings 10 ty Committee will present everyone 
bh Sik gs rout conavct acme eee ag a bore" who géts 20 subs with an autographed copy of Foster's farthcoming_ 
San a Sa we ea see ee en P= ~~ book, An Outline Political History of the Americas. 
cnet tt OREM 2 A utara AE cy ay Oe RTF pg. Bete: patios Ba peel an AME ny oh es _. The-response to the sub drive-generally—to date—though spotty, — 
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Peace Plans — True and False. 


An Editorial 


STOP, LOOK and listen. _ 
That should be the country’s guide. 
The ment is whipping up 4a terrific noise. It 


~ js intended to make us believe that Peoples China rejected | 


peace in Korea after Washington tearfully proposed it. 
overnment is rushing with frantic haste to bully 


the UN into branding Peoples China an aggressor. The 
government wants the UN to start bombing Peoples China. 
If it doesn't, the government threatens it will go ahead by 
itself. It will carry the war which it started in Korea to 
the mainland of Asia. This was the strategy from the be- 


ginning. 
It does not eare if this will unleash a world war. This 


would give them the alibi they want for their revival of 
a Nazi war machine, an A-bomb blitz, of the Soviet Union, 
etc. That it would mean the death of millions upon mil- 
lions of people, including war on American soil, doesn't 
seem to bother them: 


© © aa 


WHO REJECTED WHAT and why? 

Peoples China accepted the UN committee's. principles that 
peace should be the main aim in Korea, But Peoples China pointed 
out that the “cease-fire” first, negotiations afterward clause offered 
to them DOES NOT PROVIDE ‘FOR AGREEMENT ON THE 
U.S. AND OTHER NON-KOREAN FORCES LEAVING KOREA, 
or for the U.S. leaving the invaded Chinese island of Taiwan (For- 
mosa). 
Therefore; the so-called “cease fire” would only mean that 
the war could break out again im the future whenever the U.S. 
armies stil] remaining in Korea got the command to start again! 
——. Jt is Seeretary of State Acheson himself who is the best proof 
that this is exactly what the Government was planning when it 
“toek the risk” -of offering a “cease fire” without any prior com- 
mittments. . | 

Acheson soothed the frightened Senators yesterday who were 
afraid that the GESTURE OF A CEASE FIRE might actually lead 
to a calling off of the war in Korea and the dropping of the plan t to 
extend the war to China. 

Here is how the New York Herald Tribune reported this: 

“Secretary Acheson sought to calm the dispute in the Senate 
with assurances to seyeral Senators that United States support of 
the cease-fire plan DOES NOT COMMIT THIS GOVERNMENT 
TO SUPPORT OF CHINAS BID FOR UN MEMBERSHIP or 
its claim te Formesa. . . . He is reported to have told the Senators 
that this nation is committed only to DISCUSS these two issues once 
the shooting in Korea is ended. He emphasized that the U. S. is 
not bound to agree to China's demands.” (Jan. 17). 

Thus, Acheson knew in advance that he would not work out 
any settlement of the TWO KEY ISSUES IN THE AMERICA- 
CHINA crisis—recognition of China's lawful seat in the UN and 
—-U._S. withdrawal from Chinese and Korean territory. 


ACHESON WENT EVEN lee. He gave the Senate the 
following crushing tip-off about his a ge te “cease-fire” : plan:. 

“After the cease fire has become effective, two further steps 
are contemplated: arrangements to insure UN objectives in Korea 
... and withdrawal BY APPROPRIATE STAGES of al] non-Korean 
troops; a discussion of Far Eastern Problems.” (Jan. 18, Herald 
Tribune). 

Thus the Acheson-Austin ruse was simple and crude—to keep 
the MacArthur armies in Korea INDEFINITELY after a cease- 
fire; to keep the hated Syngman Rhee regime in power (defined as 
a UN objective of an independent Korea); to start an alleged dis- 
cussion with China with the avowed aim of REFUSING TO AD- 
MIT IT TO THE UN OR TO RETURN ITS ISLAND OF FOR- 
MOSA. When such a “discussion” came te its mevitable end, the 
MacArthur armies would be im a position to’ start all over again 
_ after having been reinforced, etc., etc. 

The government KNEW THAT THIS WOULD BE RE- 
JECTED because no sovereign nation like People’s China could ac- 
cept it. 
“Mr. Rusk and Mr. Hickerson of the State Department said 
the American backing for the. UN proposal was decided upon- in 
a hurry and was based primarily on the belief that China would 
reject it anyway.” (New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 17). 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS are afraid to dis- 
cuss the Chinese peace plan. It makes such common sense. Wash- 
ington’s plan is clearly based on the strategy of CONTINUING 
and SPREADING the war by a deliberate violation of China's and 
Korea's. national integrity and ‘soverei: 

The New York Herald Tribune’s itorial does not dare to 
debate the Chinese plan. It doesn’t even-mention it. 

The New York Times’ arrogant position is that it will be grant- 
ing China the “spoils of war” if America returns the Chinese is- 
land of Taiwan to China, and Jets China have her legal UN seat. 
This should have been automatically granted at Jeast two years 


ago! 

| This: is like the robber who has invaded your home refusing 
to be an “aggressor” by returning to = Aa the money he stole. It 
is like sayi re, Fos will not give you “t spoils of war” by getting 
out of your house and letting you come in. 


WASHINGTON REFUSES TO cuAnt that China is a na- 
tion, with an independent. nation’s rights, It is astounded when 
China insists that America honor its own signature on the 1943 
Cairo Agxement returning Formosa to 

But China is independent and powerful.° ‘It will not be kicked 
around like a colony or a Marshall Plan : satellite. It age blood for 
its independence... It is ready to shed more to keep 
ee ee ae eee toby nas Premier Fant 
) warns recognition of Peoples China is the 
key to world peace today. | ‘He is right. 

The madmen in Washington cannot wait to bomb China as 
of K have been systematically devastating the blood-soaked Jand 

orea. .. 

boomers Vandenberg rifers to the use of atomic 

bombs against. China’s men, coher ad | 


This is an inhuman threat. 127 Bl age enn gil gga 


Bigelow arbi cero d ge threat, 
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crease recommendations, ever 
: + lor before Feb. 1,'1949. 


‘similar to the one last year which 


‘Idrick plan in New ork City “with- 
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Wille Molise sad saved Mass aun del veuth: ob Mar Vir : 
saved from execution, according to a spokennan of the Civil Rights ‘Conan; “aad 
there is far greater activity from — more — of the Negro —— and om 


victims of lynch-justice.” ganized seas shoag But the pro-| Demand court pace lads imme- 


a we tee test movement forced the Supreme} diately.” 


worldwide protests against the 7 
execution of ha seven Martinsville Court to order a stay of execution.| Fyrom the same Aleta ile a 


youth, but he pointed out that the}|Gov. Field Wright *reportel that} telegram to Prime Minister Attlee 

U. $. Supreme Court’s rejection of| he had received more than 1,200 of E d—“Britain is now Amer- 

McGee’s plea indicated the protest telegrams and letters from coun-)ica’s close ally. Africans are anxi- 

movement inside the United States|tties around the world, including ously watching to see what you 

is lagging behind the international China and Czechoslovakia. will do. to help save innocent Mar- 
movement. . * geting die lads.” tie 

_ A NATIONAL people’s del o Frenca Committee of Dem- 

: : ocratic Youth, in a cable to_Presi- 

ON MONDAY,’ the Court an-| tion, sponsored by the Civil Rights dont: Svcmane. he tas aie ak at 


nounced its refusal to review the Congress and the Virginia Com- 

conviction of McGee, 37-year-old| mittee to Save the Martinsville the progressive ete of France, 
father of four children, whom the] Seven, is scheduled to meet. in| © — an — a s. 
State of Mississippi had three times| Richmond on Tuesday, Jan. 30 -to| #8#nst yams eye y os oa 
eonvicted—and sentenced to. death} urge Gov. Battle to grant a day ane te S appeal of the 
for the alleged rape of a white|and free the men. artinsville Seven.” | cm 
woman. Earlier, the Court re-| Meanwhile, demands for their ‘Over the weekend, the Civil 
jected a petition for review from| freedom continue to reach Presi- Rights Congress also received 
the Martinsville Seven, convicted|dent Truman and Governor Battle| copies of a cable to President Tru- 
and sentenced to death by the|from around the world. Excerpts} man and Gov. Battle, by the Wom- 
State of Virginia also for the al-| from the latest protests against the|€ns International Democratic Fed- 
leged rape of a white woman. Virginia legal lynching follow. eration. 

The seven Martinsville frame-| Free German Youth of Western} The Martinsville Seven were 
up victims face execution on Feb. Germany, West Zone Headquar-|tried by all-white juries in a se- 
2 and G. McGee. if his motion for| ters, Dusseldorf —-“Our protest|ries ef quick trials and found 
a re-hearing by the U. S. Supreme against the sentence of the Mar-| guilty despite the contradictory 
Court is again denied within the tinsville Seven and our demand evidence by the women, whe has 
next few days, will then be given that it be set aside has been sent) since disappeared. 

a new execution date. ‘to High Commissioner McCloy, Never in ‘the history of the state 

McGee received his last stay of| GOV: Battle and the United Na-| of Virginia has a white man been 
execution after a mass delegation| 60NS. ‘fexecuted for rape. Since 1908, 
led by the Civil Rights Congress} Semakala Mulumba,.head of Ba-| however, 44 Negroes -have been 
went to Jackson, Mississippi, toj taka Party of Uganda, East Africa,} put to death by Virginia, on the 
plead his case. There members of| now exiled in London, in a cable} same charge. 


~~, 


Tenants Fight Dems, 
GOP on Rent Hikes 


By Michael Singer | 

The fight to block the Dewey landlord rent rises proposed by Rent. Administrator 
Joseph D. McGoldrick last Monday to the State Legislature is becoming more and more 
a tenant fight against both major parties in Albany. Despite a statement by Democratic 


sara a4 pina ee re bills, and apply rent control to all,tions to lo¢al Assemblyman and 
housing, including those built on|Senators, telegrams and mass 


sign pointed to a bipartisan deal Sen. Week C Binet ok Read: meetings in the communities were 


Y bli and Assemblyman Peck were under way. 
resulted in a one-vote Republican o two" mnest: dutspalten- legis tors Far ‘trom: being “hopeless,” re 


ictory for the stat t law. 
Ce eet ee ee who promised a vigorous fight for|fight for rent control and against 


. Newspaper headlines about these demands. Peck has already|the McGoldriek Plan is developing 

Democrats Open Hent War in| introdiced five measures dealing|into a major counter-offensive in 
Albany” are phony. Neither Dem- {with bans on restrictive covenants|A]bany. Democrats admit that 
ocratic Assembly leader Irwin|and jimcrow landlord practices. |enoy pressure can wring impor- 
Steingut nor his counterpart Sen. ie tg anole erage : J. yaar wraps yn bipartisan | 
Elmer Quinn, have ebgun to draft soa a bal te xmeed the Austin saa ae Me eee ton dled 
a real rent contro] law incorporat-| Wicks anti-discrimination law so conspiracy. 


ing demands made by the 500 that it specifically applies to Stuy-| 7}, period up to Feb. 15 Sil 


strong Tenant Lobby in the Capi- 
tol last Tuesday. ‘ He hi wrwndicins as the major test in this battle. All- 


Sen. Bianchi last week intro- 

Instead, the Democratic strate-| duced another bill including all the}©Ut Concentration by tenants, un- 
gists have shown their hand by proposals of the Tenant Council|ionists, civic, consumer and minor- 
privately rejecting Assemblyman | on the ALP for rent control. ity parties in a united struggle can 
Louis Feck’s proposal for a two-| 1) the City Council three Brook-|beat the 15 percent mass eviction 
“a braham Sussman, and Jack Kra-|~- 
in two weeks.” nis, all from low-income areas— | Hi-Fidelity_ ‘Radio Phonographs 


The Tenants Lobby, sponsored introduced lution callin 
by the New York Tenants Welfare / the iene in Vector Laboratories 


and Consumer Council, had. rep- Goldri ‘212 THIRD-AVENUE @ GR 38-7686. 
resentatives of trade unions, com- New Werk a N.Y. 
munity groups and the American was against “lifting sna dye 
Labor: Party from the five bor-| Tt. is: clear that the. Democrats] sles 
oughs and upstate areas. They cén- 2 , ———— 
ducted a. militant- pitting bere: ¥ 
and contaeted scores ‘of legislators si 
from both parties. 
Four major_demands .were sub partis 
mitted by the tenants: scrap the}la 
McGoldrick Plan, pass real rent 
control with a ban on. evictions, | 
— inti dpereniontion eee b 
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‘By Mad Fike 
Harry Sacher, the staais’ lawyer whom the court 


judges and New York Bar Association are trying to disbar — i a in ok Prongloctomrst 
for defending the Communist “11” has his troubles. But last e adminis tration ais : 3 | the Me ae a ecg 9 
‘\ s ek a “et iouniy i — part ‘means to me.” : - @ - 7 the Defense Production Act is substantially revised 
he played in aiding them win a| The tears of many older work-— ae * 
10-cent an hour wage increase. ers, seated in the first few rows of — | ae : pie ss aes LAW allows a limited priee -eentrel which 
Packed into Manhattan Center| the hall, showed that they did. . | must be aconupeter by wage controls. The union heads call for 
S feast Referring briefly to the frameup . ee ae | , call: on rine: 
to ratify the terms of a settlement, being applied against him, Sacher eg ‘ling en everything, Dap oF cent hourly raise. —- 
the 4,000 rocked the huge hall)said “in my 20 years as a labor’ § Po present y Packinghouse workers are press- 
with applause for their fighting at-|]awyer, I’ve made many enemies pee ed : ely ing fera raise. The Textile’ Work- 
tomey.. among ip og and their Jaw- Aig hme ee would]... of America is Gemandus & 
: i association. : ) i o a “liberal” wage % 
Moved ‘by the ovation, Sacher|ye™ m r V5 cleave secon” te euclei ; 12 percent raise for cotton work 


told the cheering shoe workers: “They may try to put me in jail, Maisahin i . ers with the deadline March 15. 


“You don't know how much this!or disbar me—but in your cause * f — The big diffieulty im which labor 
SINCE JUDGE Medina hand-|Pressure for wage raises mil leaders now find themselves ‘stem 


: ed down his vindictive jail sen-| ins ef workers. The sejection of | fom the original position they took 
tence against the attorney, the bar|the White House settlement terms|that price control must be accom- 
association has acted to stop Sa-|by the four Railroad Brotherhoods. panied by wage controls. That 


cher from practicing law entirely.|i, one indication of the mood of| gives the empleyers and war mo-. 
bilizers a club over labor to force 


In Mem ory of _ To the shoe workers, it was as|she workers. The railroad shop siieeasaent 40 <cuamenasie: Mae 


if a boss were trying to throw one : 
‘of the most fee de Pad leaders crafts of the AFL with more than|freeze conditions fer a dubious 


out of a shop for leading a fight to|@ million members are pressing for price centro] formula. 


secure better wages and werking idietientiadieainaieditadiadtadtad tat kt te ee 


CHARLES KRUMBEIN gong siahik uiclia‘aa teat A PLEASANT VACATION 


detense of such a union leader; the AT LOW RATES 


shoe workers acclaimed their sup- ' Winter Sports Directed by ALLAN TRESSER 
Januar 2 20, 1947 port of Sacher in his battle to re- © lee % ‘cae ‘ sai © Tebansend 
verse Medina’s jail sentence and 14% ite 2 ge 
maintain his right to work in his wean . 
chosen profession. ©. Comfortable Rooms ® Delicious Food 


CHARLIE: Your life’s work for — _Sscher praised the goog ae Sith oxic sneidioaaliiid. male 
two-week stoppage they conducted FURRIERS JOINT COURCH." aanins 4-6600 
against the Shee Manufacturers or direct at WHITE LAKE, N. Y. 350 


P CACE, Democr acy & Board of ‘Trade was a “credit and wo | 2 
RKERS RESOR eta LAKE. NS 


example to all unions in the coun- 
2 eee sana se Bees eee seen sane cee rey sane seeeen nee: 


° ye eee try. 
Socialism lives on. : It showed, he added, that “if wee ew ewe ee we CSO SHO SSSOBSVe 


contracts doen't answer the neéeds| : a 
of the working people, then it is : . ) ie ; 


‘'contracts that must die and not 


: : d child nina <2 See ge BS Oe Ss SSeS ESSE Se Se Ces ee TUS seeseseesseesse=: 7 
YOUR FRIENDS __.. “The stoppage, he explaved wa 2 
chaise .- (ee cost = Saket SALE!!! 
 Biprofic out of the bloc and swesi(]  JLONG PLAYING RECORDS 
| What was needed, he fe lared, | | 
was a fight for peace by the work- qd st: EACH 
ing people, “to bring peace and 


quiet and prosperity in the world.” | FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


That the shoe k ed 
anata : fe ce Come In and Browse Around at the 


UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP | 


Shoe Stoppage Wins |4) 27 Union Square W. (nr. 16th St.) N. Y. 3, N. Y.—AL 5-6969 


CHARLES KRUMBEIN '10c Wage Hike STORE HOURS: 10 A.M.—7P.M. __ alg 
7 | | A two-week stoppage by 6,000 ow 


| shoe workers paid eff this week Opticians and Optometrists ~ 


January 20, 1947 ; - iwhen the Shee Manufacturers ECO tere cess iy, 
ed Board of Trade caved in and gave! Ri a i Official IWO Optician 

a ten-cent cost-of-living increase. | d Yourself oF | ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 

In memory of his unwavering and allan pic bree mae yg y NWANTED ¢ | 255 w. 54th 8t., near Eighth Ave. 

: United Shoe Workers, touched off |) #.¥)*SJelta 44a , Rage eee pierre s et ae 


, : sy the 6,000 who fer. months watched alee aban . P. FREEMAN, Opi. 
staunch struggles for working class ix cut of Noli sn 0 a iotg st J pt 


/ i perts remove hai , = war 
same rate as the rpiees charged fer. $ | soheennaattis asigh-oo a i Official TWO B’klyn Optometrists - 


© : : . : a. ; 
unity, for peace, democracy and baa Fela sng sgpae . pode Some. Eaten, Mes: UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
ture Bre ; gaseous, = 152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Socialism — ordered Walter . st the : Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 
shoe industry's “impartial” arbi- ‘adi. ; : . 
trator, to crack down. Brewer com-| = Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 3-4218 ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvine 83-9166 
+ plied by directing the manufactur- Florists | pe a gg baer 


ers to withhold pay due the work- cecccoeooosooere | ORRE a eaper oe Sy ga EXERCISES | 


and told the union to dam- 


ages to aa spar 
But when manufacturers : c Ww A 7 

COMMUNIST PARTY | cgay wacime EYES EXAMINED 

— table, Brower revoked his| GLASSES FITTED 

order. 

Feur thousand other shoe work-| __ : oo | 2 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 

anegpPtns Pasig and hye A feesuincaded a ee sae 

dustry ~_ also ape grt from pw! 

In Everlasting Memory | brother unionists. Negotiations for] 
| Similar cost of living imcreases be- 
gin in these two parts of the in- od the 


of Charlie fede ee - Tatarmationad Brigade” 


| BERLI NER’S| 
CHARLES. KRUI 


MUSIC SHOP 
January 20, 1947 
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}} Aug. 20, 1886 — Jan. 21, 1948 
+ honor ‘his memory. 
He never faltered, 
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Protests Win Housing 
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won for them by the protests of South Side groups. Left to right: Mrs. Gladys Flunder, Mrs. Ola 


Mae Hopkins, Mrs. Bernice Foster, Mrs. Ollie Clark, William Robinson, Mrs. Naomi Komorowski. 


For Firetrap Victims 


CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—Two, fam- 
ilies, homeless as the result of re- 


cent South Side fires, today have 
new homes. 


Edward Foster, his wife and 
three children have just moved 
into 645 E. 37 St., located in the 
Ida B. Wells project, and Mrs. 
Hopkins, her three children and a 
grandchild are all set to occupy 
their new home at 3271 S. Rhodes 
just as soon as furniture is ob- 
tained. 


The housing of these families 
represents a community victory. 
The recent wave of fires on the 
South side has left scores of fam- 
ilies homeless and city authorities 
have continually maintained a do- 
nothing attitude. 


The Emergency Committee! 
Against Fire Traps, formed imme- 


. 


: 


diately after five small children 
perished in a fire at 36th and Ellis' 
as one of its first actions held a 
mass meeting involving several 
hundred. community residents and 
a delegation was organized to see 
Mayor Kennelly. 
* 


WHEN visited, Kennelly de- 
——¢lared he was too busy and wanted 
"the delegation to return to a later 
date. Over his protestations the 
delegation demanded to know 
what could be done specifically 


and immediately to house victims. 
So great was the impact that 
-« Mayor Kennelly finally instructed | 
‘his secretary to call the Chica o| i 
Housing Authority and see that the ais nk: of thei 
two families represented in the del- ide ACI ) 
egation were housed. These were 
the Foster and Hopkins families. 


Mrs. Ollie. Clark, chairman of ur ~ : 
the Emergency Committee in com- . spi <T , 
menting on the victory for the two : - , 
families declared that although the’ 
action was initiated by the Com- : 
mittee that had it not been for the 
Splendid cooperation of the com- 
munity the victory could not have 
been won. Rev. J. L. Horace, pas- 
tor of Monumental Baptist Church 
is co-chairman of the committee, 


and action chairman is William 
Robinson. | 


. THIS IS THE LEAFLET calling for a peaceful settlement of 
the Korea war for the distribution of which New Jersey Commu- 
nist Party State Secretary Charles Nusser was seized and held in 
$30,000 bail. 


—— 


NEW J 


By Harry Raymond ~ 
ELIZABETH, N. 
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J.—The witchhunt launched here > 


against advocates of peace by City Council president Daniel 
Tracey, Jr., culminating last Monday with the arrest of 10 


persons protesting the jailing un- 
der the state “anti-subversive’ law 
of Communist Party secretary 
Charles Nusser, has developed 
into a highly unpopular adven- 
ture. 

Protests poured into the office 
of Mayor Joseph Kirk and’ to 
County Judges Edward McGrath 
and Walter A. Hetfield III object- 
ing to the holding of Nusser in 


$30,000 bail for distribution of a| 


leaflet at the eee res 
plant urging mediation of the Ko- 
rean war. 


The protests reached a_ high 
point Monday morning when 15 
Jerseyites appeared in a~pouring 
rain at the Singer plant and dis- 
tributed more than 2,000 handbills 
of the Civil Rights Congress de- 
manding Nussers release. Police 
arrested 10 of the handbill dis- 
tributors, charged them with vio- 
lating the 1918 “anti-subversive” 
law. But the court released them 
without bail for hearing this Mon- 
day. | 

Superior Court Judge Frank 
Cleary shortly thereafter reduced 
Nusser's bail from $30,000 to 
$1,500 and he was released. 


* 


SINGER PLANT WORKERS, 


interviewed by The Worker ex- 
pressed an extremely unfriendly at- 
titude toward local officials and 
police who launched the wave of 
arrests at the plant gate. 

“I read the handbill—the one 
Mr. Nusser was arrested for and 
the one handed out Monday—and 
I see nothing wrong with them,’ 


_one Singer worker declared. “A lot 


of people in the plant agree with 
Mr. Nusser that we should get out 
boys out of Korea.” 

Another said: The Singer bosses 
have caused all this trouble. They 
crack the whip and the Mayor and 
the City Councilmen dance.” 

Still another said: “I am not a 


Communist. But I agree that Nus- 


ser, whether he is a Communist, a 


Republican or a Democrat, has a 


right to speak what is on his mind. 
They had no right arresting him or 
those people who were appealing 
for him out there in the rain.” 


* 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS Congress 
of New Jersey, under the leader- 
ship of Lewis Moroze, its secre- 
tary, is carrying the fight for the 
right to speak out for peace to 
every county in the state. 

Moroze, who was. among those 
arrested for erg Nusser’s ar- 
rest, said the CRC had read the 
Communist Party peace leaflet 
carefully, | 

“It does not call for subversing 


the U. S. government as charged). 


by Elizabeth officials,” hesaid. “It 
calls for peace.” - ; 

The CRC’s position, he stated, is 
set forth clearly in the leaflet which 


4 20,000 Layoffs a W 


DETROIT.—Jobless rolls continue. to 
mount here at the rate of 20,000 a week, 
The Michigan Unemployment Compensa-. 
tion Commission announced that compen- 

_Sation payments were being made to 92,- 
000 last week. oe 


gives every indication of bein 
long before that. 
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for this week. The 150,000 idle workers 
predicted by MUCC officials by February 
g reached 


- The claim is that there is a shortage of 
materials for civilian production, although 
town has little or no actual mass war 
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the 10 were distributing when they 
were arrested. It said: 

“There can be agreement or dis- 
agreement with its (the Commu- 
nist Party leaflet’s) proposals. Mil- 
lions of Americans are now debat- 
ing the isue of war or peace. That 
is the right and patriotic duty of 
every American. It is your right. 
It is Charles Nusser's right.” 

* 

THE CRC HANDBILL quot 
a New Jersey Supreme Court de- 
cision on the 1918 “anti-subver- 
sive’ law, under which Nusser and 
the 10 others are being persecuted, 
as saying: “As long as the Consti- 
tution has vigor, man may criticize 
the Administration, even in time 
of war. They may even go so far, 
as patriotic supporters of the party 
in power did in fact go within the 
last two years, as to advocate an 
immediate peace and termination 
of the war, even though the terms 
may not be favorable. .. .” 

The CRC warned the people of 
New Jersey that the persecution of 
Nusser has placed their own rights 
at stake and added: 

“If Charles Nusser is gagged, 
you can be gagged. A cop could 
stop you from speaking your mind. 
That must not happen here.” 


aD 


Unite Against 
Police Acts, For 
Gordy Release 


DETROIT. — Protests against 
growing police brutality and in-— 
timidation against the citizens of | 
Detroit, especially the Negro peo- 
ple, was registered at a mass meet- 
ing, attended by some 300 peo- 
ple Jan. 7. 

The meeting was held at the 
Greater New: Mt. Moriah Church, 
586 Owen Ave. and was attend- 
ed by representatives of many or- 


| ganizations, churches, labor groups 


who are joined in the Citizens 
Emergency Committee against 
Police Brutality. Chairman of the 
Committee is Rev. Charles A. Hill, 
its Secretary Treasurer is Miss 
Mary Bray. : 
First hand accounts of police 
brutality and false arrests were 
related -by people attending the 
rally, including the Gordy family. 
Charles M. Gordy, Sr., is now be- 
ing held on a charge of “murder” 
because he defended his home and 
family from an illegal arrest 


Ministers, civic leaders, labor | 
representatives and the people at 
the rally joined in adoption of res- 
olutions that demanded: 


ak 


The changeover, management an- 
nounces,- will take many months, during 
which time the auto workers will be idle. — 
The employers of course are being paid by 

_ the government for changeover while the | 
rockers get $08 


week compensation | for 
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Peace Drive and Subs’ 


The grassroots upsurge for peace began to reveal itself in The 


, Sears > Worker circulation drive this past week. 

me. WELY HELP YOU I , It was seen in the fact that Brookl,n.readers obtained 750 subs 
=a vA y to The Worker. They are confident they will get another 1,000 when 
| ae GET THIS ON ! Wy Bi the Communists of that borough mobilize this Sunday to fan out 
a Yo ei ie and knock on ‘hundreds of doors. The Kings County Committee of 


VR BACK y wo eee oot ale the Communist Party has a goal ot 4,000 subs, and an overall objec- 

TOO | .: a eee Be) tive of a 10,000 Worker and Daily Worker circulation through subs, 
bundle orders and newstand sales. 

. Manhattan’s Communists reported that they got 700 subs in 


7 


< : oe. : ie guilt 7 ef, * in the campaign will be special mobilizations for subs this Sunday; 
a at (Aas all * ms i xd &’ ia, * > ° 
FF: x a ee : Pat Pia att Jan. 28; Feb. 11 during Negro History Week; and Feb. 25,,in honor 
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. 
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of the 70th birthday of William Z. Foster, veteran labor leader and 
national chairman of the Communist Party. 7a 
_ The experiences in Brooklyn have lessons for the country as a 
whole. One sub-getter, Hyman Winters, has over 70. More than a 
dozen others have pledged to exceed 25. Winters himself is working 
toward a goal of 150. See 
The drive in Brooklyn was sparked by John Gates, editor-in- 
chief, who discussed The Worker and the Fight for Peace at four 


; ES > ae Br ile ag: F their drive for 4,000. . : 
a we fC ff ial EEO. yf, “ae The Worker goal is 60,000 regular subscription readers. Peaks 
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Peace » Plans - True ond False 


An Editorial 


STOP, LOOK and listen. 
That should be the country’s guide. 


The government is whipping up a terrific noise. tt 


is intended to make us believe that Peoples China rejected | 


peace in Korea after Washisigton tearfully proposed it. 


The government is rushing with Batic haste’ to od 
a 


the UN into branding Peoples China an aggressor. 
government wants the UN to start bombing Peoples China. 
If it doesn’t, the government threatens it vill go ahead by 
itself. It will carry the war which it started in Korea to 
the mainland of Asia. This was the strategy from the be- 


ginning. 
It does not care if this will unleash a world war. This 


would give them the alibi they want for their revival of 
a Nazi war machine, an A-bomb blitz, of the Soviet Union, 
etc. That it- would mean the death of millions upon mil- 
lions of people, including war on American soil, doesn't 
seem to bother them. 


WHO REJECTED WHAT and why? 

Peoples China aecepted the UN committee’s- principles that 
peace should be the main aim in Korea. But Peoples China pointed 
out that the “cease-fire” first, negotiations afterward clause offered 
to them DOES NOT PROVIDE FOR AGREEMENT ON THE 
U.S. AND OTHER NON-KOREAN FORCES LEAVING KOREA, 
or or the U.S. leaving the invaded Chinese island of Taiwan (For- 
mosa 

Therefore, the so-called “eease fire” woukl only mean that 
the war could. break out again in the future whenever the U.S. 
armies still remaining in Korea got the ¢ommand to start again! 

It is Secretary of State Achesen himself who is the best preof 
that this is exactly what the Government was planning when it 
“took the risk” of offering a “cease fire’ without any prior com- 
mittments. 

Acheson soothed the frightened Senators yesterday who were 
afraid that the GESTURE OF A CEASE FIRE might actually lead 
to a calling off of the war m Korea and the dropping of the plan to 
extend the war to China. | 

Here is how the New Yerk Herald Tribune reported this: 

“Secretary Acheson sought to calm the dispute in the Senate 
with assurances to several Senators that United States support of 
the cease-fire plan DOES NOT COMMIT THIS GOVERNMENT 
TO SUPPORT OF CHINA'S BID FOR UN MEMBERSHIP or 
its claim to Formosa. . . . He is reported to have told the Senators 
that this nation is committed only - DISCUSS ‘these two issues once 
the shooting in Korea is ended. He emphasized that the VU. S. is 
not bound to agree to China’s demands.” - {Jan. 17). 

Thus, Acheson knew in advance that he would not work out 
any settlement of the TWO KEY ISSUES IN THE AMERICA- 
CHINA crisis—recognition of China’s lawful; seat in the UN and 
U, S. withdrawal from Chinese and Korean enmory. 


ACHESON WENT EVEN further. He gave the Senate the 
following crushing tip-off about his alleged “cease-fire” plan: 

“After the cease fire has become effective, two further steps 
are-contemplated: arrangements to insure UN objectives in Korea 
... and withdrawal BY APPROPRIATE STAGES of all non-Korean 
troops; a discussion of Far. Eastern Preblems.” (Jan. 18, Herald 
Tribune). 

Thus the Acheson-Austin ruse was simple and crude—to keep 
the MacArthur armies in Korea INDEFINITELY after a cease- 
fire; to keep the hated Syngman Rhee regime in power (defined as 
a UN objective of an independent Korea); to start an alleged dis- 
cussion with China with the avewed aim of REFUSING TO AD- 
MIT IT TO THE UN OR TO RETURN ITS ISLAND OF FOR- 
MOSA. When such a “discussion” came to its inevitable end, the 
MacArthur armies would be in a position to start all over again 
after having been reinforced, ete., ete. — 

The government KNEW THAT -THIS WOULD BE RE- 
JECTED because no sovereign nation like People’s China comld ac- 
cept it. 

“Mr. Rusk and Mr. Hickerson of the State Department said 
the American backing for the UN proposal was decided upon in 
a hurry and was based primarily on the belief that China aghast 
reject it anyway.” (New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 17). 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS are afraid to dis- 
‘cuss the Chinese peace plan.~ It makes such eommon sense. Wasbh- 
ington’s plan is clearly based on the strat of CONTINUING 
and SPREADING tha war by a deliberate viola 
Korea's national integrity and soverei 

The New York Herald Tribune's" 
debate the Chinese plan. lt doesn’t even mention it. 


itorial does not dare to 


The New York Times’ arrogant position is that it will be grant- 


ing China the “spoils of war” if Ameriea returns the Chinese is- 
land of Taiwan to China, and lets China have her legal UN seat. 
— should have been automatically. ‘granted ‘at least two years 
ago 
This is like the robber who has invaded your home 

to be an “aggressor” by returning. to you the money he py It 
is like saying he will not give you “the spoils of war” by — 
out of your house and letting re come in. 


“WASHINGTON REFUSES TO GRANT that China is a na- 
tion, with an independent nation’s rights. It is astounded when 
China insists that America honor its own signature on the 1943 
at thdee 3 : ny pale 

ut is i ta . It will not be kicked 
around like a colony or.a Marshall Plan satellite, It shed blood for 
its independence. It is read to shed more to keep it. 

This is what all of Asia knows. It is why India’s Premier Pandit 
Nehru warns America that the recognition of Peoples China is the 


key to world peace today. He ‘is a 
Pa tee ba eens teas inom vi Sees heen cs 
been systematically devastating the blood-soaked Jand 


. Vandenberg refers threateningly to the omic 
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tol last Tuesday. 


jin two weeks.” 
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Willie McGee sn seven 1 Negi men. and yeu of. M: 


saved from execution, according to a ‘ailakain ol of the Civil Rights pa pci f 


there is far greater activity from many. more organizations of the Negro. people and the 


labor movement in behalf of these- 
victims of lynch-ju 

The CRC pac om reported 
worldwide protests against the 
execution of the seven Martinsville 
youth, but he pointed out that the 
U. S. Supreme Court’s rejection of. 
McGee’s plea-indicated the protest: 
movement inside the United States. 
is lagging behind the international, 
movement. i 


ON MONDAY, the Court an- 
nounced its refusal to review the 
conviction of McGee, 37-year-old 
father of four childr€én, whom the 
State of Mississippi had three times 
convicted and sentenced to death 
for the alleged rape of a white 
woman. Earlier, the Court re- 
jected a petition for review from 
the Martinsville Seven, convicted 
and sentenced to death by the 
State of Virginia also for the al- 
leged rape of a white woman. 


The seven Martinsville frame- 
up victims face execution on Feb. 
2 and G. McGee, if his motion for 
a re-hearing by the U. S. Supremé 
Court is again denied within. the 
next few days, will then be given 
a new execution date, 

McGee received his last stay of 
execution after a mass delegation 
led by the Civil Rights Congress 
went to Jackson, Mississippi, to 


the delegation were beaten by or- 
ganized hoodlums. But the pro- 
test movement forced the Supreme 
Court to order a stay of execution. 
Gov. Field Wright reported that 
he had received more than 1,200 
telegrams and letters from coun-| 
‘tries around the world, including 
China and Czechoslovakia. 


* 


} A NATIONAL people's delega- 


tion, sponsored by the Civil Ri 
Congress and the Virginia eee 
mittee, to Save the Martinsville 
Seven, is scheduled to meet in 
Richmond on Tuesday, Jan. 30 to 
urge Gov. Battle to grant a day. 
and free the men. 

Meanwhile, demands for their 
freedom continue to reach Presi- 
dent Truman and Governor Battle 
from around the world. Excerpts 
from the latest protests against the 
Virginia lega] lynching follow. 

Free German Youth of Western 
Germany, West Zone Headquar- 
ters, Dusseldorf —“Our protest 
against the sentence of the Mar- 
tinsville Seven and our demand 
that it be set aside has been sent 
to High Commissioner McCloy, 
Gov. Battle and the United Na- 
tions.” 

Semakala Mulumba, head of Ba- 
taka Party of Uganda, East. Africa, 
now exiled in London, in a cable 


‘we 


to Gov. Battle—“ Stay execution, 
Demand ‘court release lads imme- _ 
diately.” 

From the same African leader, a 
telegram to Prime Minister Attlee 
of England—“Britain is now Amer-~ 
ica’s close ally. Africans are anxi- 
ously watching to see what you 
will do to help save mnocent Mar- 
tinsville Negro lads.” 

The French Committee of Dem- 
+<| ocratic. Youth, in a cable to Presi- 
dent Truman—“In the name of all 
the progressive youth -of France, 
raise an indignant protest 
against the rejection by the Su-. 
preme Court of the appeal of the 
Martinsville Seven.” 

Over the weekend, the Civil 
Rights Congress also received 
copies of a cable to President Tru- 
man and Gov. Battle, by the Wom- 
en’s International Democratic Fed- 
eration. | : 

The Martinsville Seven were 
tried by all-white juries in a se- 
ries of quick trials and ~found 

guilty despite the contradictory 
pvidetion by the women, who has 
since disappeared. 

Never in the history of the state 
of Virginia has a white man been 
executed for rape. Since 1908, 
however, 44 Negroes have been 
put to death by Virginia, on the 
same charge. 


By Michael Singer 


The fight to block the Dies landlord rent rises proposed by Rent Administrator. 
Joseph D. McGoldrick last Monday to the State Legislature is becoming more and more 
a tenant fight against both major parties in Albany. Despite a statement by’ Democratic 


leaders that they would oppose the 
McGoldrick 15 percent rent in- 
crease recommendations, every 
sign pointed to a bipartisan deal 
similar to the one last year which 
resulted in a one-vote Republican 
victory for the state rent law. 


Newspaper headlines about 
“Democrats Open Rent War im 
Albany” are phony. Neither Dem- 
ocratic Assembly leader Irwin 
Steingut nor his counterpart Sen. 
Elmer Quinn, have ebgun to draft! 


a real rent contro! law incorporat- 
ing demgnds made by the 500 
strong Tenant Lobby in the Capi- 


Instead, the Democratic -strate- 
gists have shown their hand by 
privately rejecting Assemblyman 
Louis Peck’s proposal for a two- 
day public hearing on the McGol- 
drick plan in New York City “with- 


The Tenants Lobby, sponsored 
by the New York Tenants Welfare 
and Consumer Council, had rep- 
resentatives. of trade unions, com- 
munity groups and the American. 
Labor Party ‘rom the five bor- 
oughs and upstate areas. They con- 
ducted a militant demonstration: 
and contacted scores. of legislators | 
from both parties. 


I 


bills, and apply rent control *to all 
housing, including those built on 
or before Feb. 1, 1949. 
Sen. Fred G. Moritt of Brook- 
and Assemblyman Peck were 
te two most outspoken legislators 
who promised a vigorous fight for 
these demands. Peck has already 
intreduced five measures dealing 
with bans on restrictive ‘covenants 
and jimcrow landlord practices. 
Republican-ALP Sen. William J. 
Bianchi, of _Manhattan has pro- 
posed a bill to-amend the Austin- 
Wicks anti-discrimination law ‘so 
‘that it specifically applies to Stuy- 
vesant Town. 

‘Sen. Bianchi last week  intro- 
duced another bill including all the: 
proposals of the Tenant: Council 
and the ALP for rent control. 


In the City Council three Brook- 
lyn Democrats—Jeremiah Bloom; 
Abraham Sussman, and’ Jack Kra- 
nis, all from low-income areas— 
introduced a resolution calling on 
Lael wa ago gy to reject the. Mc- 

Plan. Mayor Impellitteri, 
jin a cautious statement, -said he 
was a “lifting controls.” 

It is clear that the Democrats 


who, in the main, represent areas| 
ee 


Four major demands were ‘sah: ; art 


mitted by the tenants: sc 
McGoldrick Plan, pass. 


thej] 
rent it 
control with a ban on evictions, |: 


adopt anti-discrimination —. 
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tions to jocal Assemblyman and 
Senators, telegrams and mass 
meetings in the communities were 


junder. way. 


Far from being “hopeless,” the 
fight for rent control and against 
the McGoldrick Plan is developing 
into a major counter-offensive in 
Albany. Democrats admit that 
enough pressure can wring impor- 
tant concessions frem. bipartisan 
leaders and scrap the worst sec- 
tions in the McGoldrick landlord 


conspiracy. 

The period up to Feb. 15 losin 
as the major test in this battle. All- 
out concentration by tenants, un- — 
ionists, civic, consumer and minor- 
ity parties in a united struggle can 
beat the 15 percent —_ eviction — 
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By Mel Fiske 
Harry Sacher, the workers’ lawyer whom the court 
and New York Bar Association are trying to disbar — 
_ for defending the Communist “11” has his troubles. But last 
week 4,000 shoe workers ac- ) 
claimed him lavishly for the part |" means to me.” 
he played in aiding them win a 
-10-cent an hour wage increase. 
Packed into Manhattan Center|: 
- to ratify the terms of a settlement, | 
the 4,000 rocked the huge hall 
with applause for their fighting at- 
torney. 
Moved by the ovation, Sacher| 
told the cheering shoe workers: 
“You don’t | know how ouch this 


the hall, showed that they did. 
Referring briefly to the aaah 
being applted against him, Sacher 
said “in my 20 years as a labor 
lawyer, I've made many: enemies 
among employers and their Jaw- 
yers in the bar association. 

“They may try to put me in se 
or disbar me—but in your cau 


— 


In Memory of 


CHARLES KRUMBEIN 
January 20, 1947 
CHARLIE: Toc: life’s work for 


Peace, Democracy & 


Socialism lives on. 


YOUR FRIENDS 
AND COMRADES 


CHARLES KRUMBEIN 
January 20, 1947 


In memory of his unwavering and 


staunch struggles fer working class 

unity, for peace, democracy and 
Socialism 

| ! 

NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE 
-COMMUNIST PARTY 


In Everlasting Memory _ Ae | 
of Charlie 


CHARLES KRUMBEIN 


January 20, 1947 2 
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—Pase 7 


: aileninistraticn’s nt is the dim Prcsrwo: for any rae es price 
‘| control; The statement declares: 


The tears of many older work- 
bet f-sygea eryeeag halle 


jan “across-the-board” price ceil- 
jing on everything, —— 


HARRY SACHER 
i) aways serve; he exclaimed. 
* 

SINCE JUDGE Medina hand- 
ed down his vindictive jail sen- 
tence against the attorney, the bar| 
association has acted to stop Sa- 
cher from practicing law entirely. 

To the shoe workers, it was as 


\if a boss were trying to throw one 


of the most active union Jeaders 


out of a-shop for leading a fight to 


secure better wages and working 
conditions. 

Just as they would spring to the 
defense of such a union leader, the 


}shoe workers acclaimed their sup- 


port of Sacher in his battle to re- 
verse Medina’s jail sentence and| 
maintain his right to work im his 
chosen profession.. 

Sacher praised the fighting unity 
of the shoe workers. He said the 
two-week stoppage they conducted 
against the Shoe Manufacturers 
Board of Trade was a “credit and 


example to all unions in the coun- 


It showed, he added, that “if 
contracts don't answer the needs 
of the working people, then ‘it, is 
contracts that must die and not 
men, women and children.” 

The stoppage, he explained, was 
an “answer to the warmongers and 
profiteers and those who want to 
profit out of the blood and sweat 
and tears of the working people.” 

What was needed, he eclntal 
was a fight for peace by the werk- 
ing people, “to bring peace and 
quiet and prosperity in the world.” 

That the shoe workers agreed 
with, too. 


Shoe Stoppage Wins 
10c Wage Hike 

A two-week stoppage by 6,000 
ishoe workers paid off this week 


when the Shoe Manufacturers 
Board of Trade caved in and gave 


la ten-cent cost-of-living increase. | 
The beard’s earlier refusal to ne-. 


gotiate with Joint Council 13, CIO 
United Shoe Workers, touched off 
the 6,000 who for months watched 


1 the cost of living climb at the 


same rate as the rpices charged for 
shoes by the manufacturers. 
After the walkout, the manufac- 


turers ordered Walter Brower, the} 


shoe industry's “impartial” arbi- 
trator, to crack down. Brewer com-| 
plied by directing the manufactur- 


ers to withhold pay due the work-| 


ers, and told the union to pay dam- 
ages to the bosses. 
But when the manufacturers 


l-were finally brought to the nego-| 
tiating table, Brewer revoked his 
0 


Kise thousend other shee wetk- 
ers in the slippers and playshoes 


and stitchdown sections of the in-|— 


idustry may alse benefit from the 
solidity and unity of their 6,000 
| brother unionists. Negotiations for} 
| similar cost of living increases be-| 
gin in those two parts of the in-{ 


j dustry shortly. 


en eee 


SAMUEL __ 
BLOOMENTHAL 


_ honor ‘his memory. 
He never faltered. 
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‘No enforceable price control ‘is 


oY Consens ble —_ the Defense Production Act is substantially revised ) 


*~ 


ei PRESENT LAW allows a limited price couitrel which 
must. be accOmpanied by wage controls. The union heads call for 


the 
present Congress is not likely to 
vive willin Nor is it likely 
that the present Congress would} 
easily - to a “liberal” wage 


pe ie sag h 
eanwohile, is — 
The rejection of 


— for wage raises 
ions of workers. 

the White House settlement terms! 
by the four Railroad Brotherhoods 
is one indication of the mood of 


the workers. The railroad shop 
crafts of the AFL with more than 


a million ‘members are pressing for 


a 25 cent hourly raise. 
Packinghouse workers are press- 

ing fora raise. The Teatile Work- 

ers of America is demanding a 


12 percent rasse for cetton woerk-. 
ers with the deadline March 15. 


The big difficulty in which labor 


leaders now find themselves stem © 


from the original position they took 
that price contro! must be accom- 
panied by wage controls. That 
gives the employers and war mo- 


bilizers a club over labor te force 


agreement te unacceptable wage 
freeze conditions for a dubious 
price control formula. 


® Ice Skating 
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A PLEASANT VACATION 
AT LOW RATES aS 
Winter Sports Directed by ALLAN TRESSER 


® Comfortable Rooms 


Make your reservations now at 
FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL, WAtkins 46600 
or direct at WHITE LAKE, N. Y. 350 


® Sleighing © Tobogganing 
© Dancing 


® Delicious Food 
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SHOPPER 


S° GUIDE 


SALE!!! 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


SD ap! csce 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY: 
Come In and Browse Around at the 


UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 


27 Union Square W. (nr. 16th St.) N. Y. 3, N. ¥.—AL 5-6969 
| STORE HOURS: 10 A. M, — 7 P. M. 


SALE??? 


Electrolysis 


Opticians and Optometrists” 


1'$§$ SO INEXPFENMSIYVI 


> Rid You if 


UNWANTED 
HAIR Forever 


per treatment, Famous ex- 
S ‘perts remove unwanted hair 
Piety om from feee, arms, 
legs or body. Privaey. sen- 
satienal new method. Quick results 
yowered costs! Men alse treated 
free con tien. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. Z4th St. (adj. Saks) 
Buites. 1101-1102 @ LO 43-4218 


Floriste 
Se ee ee 


SFLOWERS: 


FRUIT BASKETS @ 


® aND 
Delivered Anywhere ° 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
¢ GR 3-8357 ° 
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Oficial I WO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


255 W. S4th St.; near Eighth Ave. 
Mon.-Thars., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO 3-Oe4g 


J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


BR onset 


kinds of insurance including 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, 
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Official [WO B’hlyn Optometrists 
UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atiantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
DAILY 9 A.M.-- 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 98 AM. - 3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED - EYE EXERCISES 


Official TWO Bronz Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 
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BERLINER’S| 


MUSIC SHOP — 


154 Fourth Ave. - (14th su) 


i | Open till 10 p.m. OR 4-9400§ 
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students.” 


By Benjamin 7. Davis 


During the year 1950, the actual conditions of the Neégro people—north sa south, east and west—went from bad to 
worse. That is true economically, politically, socially and culturally. As a result of the Wall Street-Truman drive towards an- 


other world war, the living standards of the whole American working class and people generally have | been under severe at- 


tack. The Negro, as always, 
bears the heaviest brunt of such 
attacks. That is most assuredly 
true in Harlem. It ‘is obvious 
to anyone who wishes to honest- 
ly take note of the misery anf 
suffering of the Negro people, 
’ the Porto Ricans and their work- 
ing class neighbors in our com- 
munity. 
POLICE LYNCHING 


It is necessary only to men- 
tion the large unemployment and 
job-discrimination, the animal- 
e housing conditions in which 
i Negro and Porto Rican work- 
ers are forced to live, the dan- 
gerously inadequate health facil- 
ities, the outright police lynch- 
ing of John Derrick and others, 
the deportation drive against 
militant West Indian Amer- 
icans, and the hunger, terror and 
poverty that stalk Harlem. 
Responsibility for the sharp- 
ening oppression of the Negro 
people lies upon the billionaire 
monopolies, and upon their faith- 
ful tool Truman, who have be- 
come so obsessed with the in- 
tention of plunging the world 
into another war, so insane with 
the desire to drop the atom- 
bomb-upon the Russians and the 
Chinese (who have abolished 
economic crises and racial dis- 
crimination), that they do not 


care what happens to the Amer- 
ican péople—especially to the 
Negro, whom they despise any- 
way. Consequently, Wall Street 


Puerto Rican 


TB Victim 
Retused Aid 


SAN JUAN, Jan. 14 (Telepress). 
--The newspaper Pueblo has made 
shocking revelations 
tens of thousands of victims of tu- 
berculosis in Puerto Rico who. do 
not receive any medical treatment. 
The newspaper comments on re- 
cent official statistics which admit 
the existence of more than 40,000 
tubercular persons in the Island 
while the government sanatorium 
takes care of only 824. 


“The truth is,” the newspaper’ 
says, “that the number of tuber- 
cular people in Puerto Rico is more 
than double the figure given by the 
government. The best evidence is 
the high incidence of victims re- 
cently discovered among university 


Patients in the government sana- 
torium, according to a government 
party member of the legislature, 
receive an extremely inadequate 
diét and medical treatment. The 


same legislator explains how the} 


reduction of $43,000 in the sana- 
torium’s budget forced: the discon- 
tinuance of the patients’ daily milk 
supply. 
“However, the newspaper de- 
clares, “the colonial government 
does not hesitate to dedicate huge 
sums of money to build luxurious 


tourist hotels like the Caribe-Hil- 
ton, which cost more than eight 


HARLEM 


EDMIoOPY 


THE WORKER 


Send all material and corre- 
spondence to 29 W. 125. St., 
York 27, N. Y. Phone: 


concerning} 


and Truman are hell-bent in 
putting the American workers 
and people—Negro and white— 
into chains so that they cannot 
protest, so that their sons can 
serve only as cannon-fodder, and 
so that the Wall Street trusts can 
make suckers out of the rest of 
the population with their greed 
for profits. 


“GREAT GAINS” 

Therefore, the Negro people, 
above all, will experience a cer- 
tain shock when they read, for 
example in the recent Balto. 
Afro-American, where a number 
of Negro leaders are praising 
the “great gains’ made by the 
Negro people during 1950. Un- 
doubtedly such people as Chan- 
ning Tobias, ae Hastie, Wal- 
ter White, Lester Granger, Roy 
Wilkins, and others know better. 
They are typical of the role 
played by the right-wing Negro 
Reformists, Social - Democrats 
and other Uncle Tom agents of 
the jimcrow white ruling class. 
They are forever trying to con- 
vince the Negro people that be- 
cause they, as individuals, -get 
a few extra crumbs from the 
white ruling class (Tobias is now 
the first Negro director of a 
Wall Street bank), conditions of 


the Negro people as a whole 


are getting better. — 

Truth is that these Negro lead- 
ers are given these hand-picked 
second-rate jobs in an effort to 
hide the sharpening jimcrow op- 


pression of the Negro masses as. 


a whole. They are being bought 
by American imperialism to un- 
dermine the struggles of their 
own people; they are being paid 
off to croon lullabies for Tru- 
a war among the Negro peo- 
ple. 


TRUMAN'S SILENCE 


What have these apologists 
for Truman to say now? In his 
“State of the Union” message to 
Congress, Truman said not one 
mumbling word about civil 
rights legislation; he did not 
even mention the FEPC, anti- 
lynch or anti-poll tax legislation. 
In fact, in his message Truman 
put the finishing touches on one 
of the biggest betrayals of civil 
rights, and of the Negro in par- 
ticular, in the whole history of 
the country. Truman never did 
do anything but talk hypocrit- 
icaly about civil rights legisla- 
tion. Now he’s stopped. talking 
about it. 

. Even the lying capitalist news- 
papers—which tried to keep up 
the cruel illusion that Truman 
was a “champion of civil rights” 
—now talk openly of Truman's 


“peace bid” to the Southern poll © 
taxers and lynchers. Everyone 


knows how Truman’s most recent 
appointments have filled Wash- 
ington with Southern poll tax 
lice, so that Washington needs 
a thorough de-lousing, Even the 
new Democratic majority leader, 
McFarland, has always voted 
with the . Southern _ lynchers 
against civil rights, and _ the 
Democratic whip is a poll tax 
lyncher from Texas, Johnson. 
Truman put these haters of the 
Negro and of democracy in 
power. 


DERRICK A VICTIM 


- Never before have the need 
for civil rights been greater by 
the Negro people, and by the 
country as a whole. John Der- 
rick is a victim of Truman’s sell- 
out of civil rights. Civil rights 
legislation is the first victim 
of the Adin-“nistration’s war pro- 
gram, and of the barbarous ag- 
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that the fight for the achieve- 
ment of the liberation of the 
Negro people is against the war 
program, against another world 
war. The fight for the freedom 
of the Negro people is “through 
peace, as the great leader Paul 
Robeson says in the current 
greats issue of the new month- 
y journal Freedom. 
NO SURRENDER TO RANKIN 
The wrathful pressure of the 
Negro people and their allies 
has to be turned upon the 82nd 
Congress—as rotten and reaction- 
ary as it is—to compel the pass- 
sage of civil rights bills, and 
of other measures especially to 
relieve the unremitting Ku Klux 
terror against our brothers in the 
South, from which we suffer in 
the North. The more reaction- 
ary Congress is, the more pres- 
sure is needed. 
The Negro people cannot— 
and -will not — surrender this 
battle to the Rankins and Tru- 
mans and the Tafts, even if a 
hitherto militant like Rep. Adam 
Powell desires to do so. In an 
article in the Amsterdam News, 
Jan. 13, Powell wrote: “There 
will be no civil rights in this 
session of Congress. They will 
not even be considered.” This 
is practically giving up the strug- 
gle for civil rights although it 
is couched behind super-mili- 
tant talk about how he will fight 
individually. Let Rankin holler, 
“there will be no civil rights” 
in this session of Congress. It's 
Powells duty. to mobilize the 
people of Harlem and all over 
this country to guarantee that 
_ there will be civil rights in this 


session of Congress! That's why | 
the people of Harlem elected 
him! The Communists will do 
everything to support such a 
mobilization. - 
“SO LET'S FIGHT” 

What we need to do in Har- 
lem is to give the lead to every 
other community in the coun- 
try, in the fight for civil rights 
and peace, and against war and 
fascism. We need in Harlem a 
big united gathering of the Ne- 
gro people and their white sup- | 
porters in which the Negto work- 
ers and trade unionists will play 
a major role, together with our 


_ white progressive allies — that 


will work out a people's pro- 
-gram for -jobs, civil rights and. 
peace. That's what the Negro 
people are ready for, need; and 
its what they want! 

We need a crusade for peace, 
jobs and freedom, which will 
carry several thousand-strong to 
Washington for civil rights! The 
reactionaries are willing to lear 
the Negro people talk of civil 
rights, but not fight for it! So 
Jet's fight! They do not even 
-want us to talk peace—so that’s 
exactly what should be bomb- 
arded into their ears. | 

Harlem needs a big. crusade 
for Peace, jobs and civil sights— 
not tomorrow—but now! The 
Negro people are demanding 
their first class citizenship and 
liberation—not begging for it! 
They want peace, dignity, a de- 
cent living and full equal rights 
—not. death .in Korea or else- 
where as cannon-fodder to lp- 
hold the system. of white supre- 
macy and ynening! 
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ek U.S. Lift Ban 
On Davis Praves 


BENJAMIN J. DAVIS 


The: Civil Rights Congress of 
Connecticut has petitioned U.S. 
Attorney Irving Saypol to grant 
Benjamin J. Davis the right to 
travel to New Haven for a Free- 


dom Rally for Lieutenant Gil- 
bert.. , 
Davis, barred from travel out- 
side the jurisdiction of the court 
in which he and 10 other Com- 
munist leaders were framed last 
ear on. a “conspiracy charge, 
i been invited to speak in New 
Haven at the Immanuel Bap- 


ALP Prods Councilman 


toa Church. 
eee 


On Derrick Case Action 


With the District Attorney’s office promising to present the Grand Jury with charges 
against two cops in the Derrick case, an American Labor Party met with Councilman Earl 


Brown this week to press for his long-promised resolution calling for Police Department 


investigation. 
Led by Mrs. Frances Smith, of 
the 11th A.D., ALP, the delegaiton 


Bianchi Bill 
Asks Probe of 
Cop Violence 


A state probe of police brutality 
against Negroes was called for in 
a bill introduced by freshman 
State Senator William J. Bianchi, 
of East Harlem, who won last No- 
vember running on the Republican 
and American Labor Party ticket. 


Bianchi is the first legislator ever to} 


raise the question of police bru- 
tality against Negroes in Albany. 
Citing the Derrick case in par- 


ticular, 
clared: 


tinues to occur in various counties 


of the state, particularly in the} 
counties of Kings and New York. | 
The faliure to prosecute these] 
brutal: acts, Bianchi told the legis-! : 
lature, encourages “these -wanton| 
acts of police Jawlessness -. . «|. 


against the Negro people.” 


Bianchi’s resolution would in- 2 
vestigate the failure of District At-| 
torneys to act. against killer-cops,| 


the Harlem legislator de-|- 
“Unlawful police killings} 
of Negroes has occurred and con-|- 


study the records and’ take testi-| 
mony on the numerous ~~ Tete 


of | ite brutality. eat 


‘told Brown that the removal of 


the two killers, Patrolmen Basil 
Minakotis and Louis Palumbo, was 
“a slap on the wrist and an in- 
sult to the people of Harlem.” 
They demanded “vigorous action.” 
Brown was reminded of his prom- 
ise at the NAACP mass: meeting of 
3,000 persons in Refuge Temple to 
introduce a Council Resolution in 
the Derrick case. Brown would 
not commit himself on this, but 
the delegation left with him the 
following demands: 

° pry, aasworrets public hearings 


on police tality 
* Payment of indemnity to the 


Derrick family. 

® Removal of Harlem mounted 
police. 

® Criminal prosecution of Der- 
rick’s_ slayers. 

e A City Council investigation 
of police brutality against Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans. 

In the .course of the meeting 
with Brown, Councilwoman Bertha 
Schwartz interrupted the confer- 
ence, insultingly ignored the Har- 
lemites, and insisted over Mrs. 
Smith’s objections that Brown ac- 
company her to another part of 
the building. Despite Mrs. Smith’s 


‘protestations, 


the Bronx Council- 
woman persisted and Brown left 


‘the Harlemites to conclude what 
Hhey would. 


In addition to Mrs. Smith, the 


jdelegation included, Mrs. Clara 
jTurmer, Miss- Ruby Coleman, Mor- 


itis Goldin, Solomon Harper Wil- 


liam Peace and Sissie Gimbel. The 


ea latter are 13th A.D., ALP 


fleaders. 


Ellender (Miss). heads Silat 


4 Agricultural and Forestry vice 
|mittee; 


‘McKellar . (Tenn) 


charge. of appropriations; 


‘nally (Tex) has the last say on oe 
ae k  rolations: soe Bameel -e 
the arent services, 9: men- 
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Peace. Drive and Subs 


‘The grassroots upsurge for peace began to reveal itself in The 
Worker circulation drive this past week. 

It was seen in the fact that Brooklyn readers obtained 750 subs 
to The Worker. They are confident they will get another 1,000 when 
the Communists of that borough mobilize this Sunday to fan out 
and knock on hundreds of doors. The Kings County’ Committee of 
the Communist Party has a goal ot 4,000 subs, and an overall objec- 
tive of a 10,000 Worker and Daily Worker circulation through subs, 
bundle orders and newstand sales. 

Manhattan’s Communists reported that they got 700 subs in 
their drive for 4,000. oe 

The Worker goal is 60,000 regular subscription readers, Peaks 
in the campaign will be special mobilizations for subs this Sunday; 
Jan. 28; Feb, 11 during Negro History Week; and Feb. 25, in honor 
of the 70th birthday of William Z. Foster, veteran labor leader and 
national chairman of the Communist Party. 

The experiences in Brooklyn have lessons for the country as a 
whole. One subggetter, Hyman Winters, has over 70. More than a 
dozen others have pledged to exceed 25. Winters himself is working 
toward a goal of 150, 

’ The drive in Brooklyn was sparked by John Gates, editor-in- 
chief, who discussed The Worker and the Fight for Peace at four 
regional meetings there. ) 

Competitions organized by various sections are aiding the cam- 

ign. For example: the Brighton and Bath Beach sections—which 

st year began the widely-followed “100 percent plus”, idea, have 
challenged each other, Three sections in the Bedford area have en- 
gaged in similar competition. : 

Charles Loman, county organizational secretary, declared that 
maximum participation in the sub drive is‘being organized. He an- 

Ee nounced that four scrolls in honor of Foster’s birthday are circulat- 
eet mn ing in Brooklyn, with the signers pledging to obtain 10 subs. The © 
aie ee Ok RRR Act cs scrolls, which pay tribute to Foster, stressing his contributions to . 
Lint NET a, MERI CNTR nc. Bie Rae peace and ‘socialism, will have’over 500 names. _ et har eed 
PERL aa ee SOME ED pac? Cae Rta yt io The Brooklyn Kings County Committee will present everyone 
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THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JANUARY 21, 1951 


~ Peace Plans — True and False 


An Editorial 


STOP, LOOK and listen. — 
That should be the country’s guide. 


The 
ds intend 


peace in Korea after Washington tear 


vernment is whipping up a terrific noise. It 
to make us believe that Peo ay a rejected 


posed it. 


The government is Sar with ied haste t to bully 


the UN into branding Peoples China an aggressor. 


government wants the UN to start bombing Peoples China. 


If it doesn't, the 


government threatens it will go ahead by 


itself. It will carry the war which it started in Korea to 
the mainland of Asia. This was the strategy from the be- 


ginning. - 


It does not care if this will unleash a world war. This 
would give them the alibi they want for their revival -of 
a Nazi war machine, an A-bomb blitz, of the Soviet Union, 
etc. That it age me&n the death of millions upon mil- 
lions of pa including war on American soil, doesn't 


seem to bother them. 


« « 


WHO REJECTED “NRL and why? 


Peoples China accepted the UN committee’s principles that 


peace should be the main aim in Korea. But Peoples China pointed 
out that the “cease-fire” first, negotiations afterward clause offered 
to them DOES NOT PROVIDE FOR AGREEMENT ON THE 
U.S. AND OTHER NON-KOREAN FORCES LEAVING KOREA, 
or for the U:S. leaving the invaded Chinese island of Taiwan (For- 


mosa). 


Therefore, the so-called “eease fire” would only mean that 


the war could break out again in the future whenever the U.S. 
armies still remaining in Korea got the command to start again! 

It is Secretary of State Acheson himself who is the best proof 
that this is exactly what the Government was planning when it 


“took the risk” of offering a 


mittments. 


“eease fire’ without any prior com- 


Acheson soothed the frightened Senators yesterday who were 
afraid that the GESTURE OF A CEASE FIRE might actually lead 
to a calling off of the war in Korea and ime droppimg of the plan to 


extend the war to Chima. 


Here is how the New York Herald Tribune reported this: 
“Secretary, Acheson sought ‘to calm the dispute in the Senate 
with assurances to several Senaters that United States support of 


the cease-fire 


plan DOES NOT COMMIT THIS- GOVERNMENT 


TO SUPPORT OF CHINAS BID FOR UN MEMBERSHIP or 


its claim to Formosa. . . 


. He is reported to have told the Senators 


that this nation is committed only to DISCUSS these two issues once 
the shooting in Korea is ended. He emphasized that the U. S. is 


not bound to agree to Chima’s demands.” 


(fan. 17). 


Thus, Acheson knew in advance that he would not work out 
any settlement of ‘tthe TWO KEY ISSUES IN THE AMERICA- 


CHINA crisis—recognition of China's lawful seat in the UN and 


U. S. withdrawal from Chinese and Korean territory. 
© o 


ACHESON WENT EVEN further. 


He gave the Senate the 


following crushing tip-off about his alleged “cease-fire” plan: 
“After the cease fire has become effective, two further steps 
are contemplated: arrangements.to insure UN obj ectives in Korea 


... and withdrawal BY APPROPRIATE STAGES of all non-Korean | 
a discussion of Far Eastern Problems.” 


troops; 
Tribune). 


(Jan. 18, Herald 


Thus the Acheson-Austin ruse was simple and crude—to keep 
the MacArthur armies m Korea INDEFINITELY after a cease- 
fire; to keep the hated Syngman Rhee regime in power (defined as 
a UN objective of an independent Korea); to start an alleged dis- 
cussion with China with the avewed aim of REFUSING TO AD- 

MIT IT TO THE UN OR TO RETURN ITS ISLAND OF FOR- 


MOSA. 


When such a “discussion” came to its inevitable end, the 


MacArthur armies would be. in a position to start all over again 


after having been reinforced, etc., ete. 
The government KNEW THAT THIS WOULD BE RE- 


JECTED because no sovereign nation like People’s China could ac- 


cept it.' 


“Mr. Rusk and Mr. Hickérson of the State Department said 


the American ‘backing for the UN proposal was decided upon in 
a hurry and was based primarily on the belief that China would 


reject it anyway.” 


(New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 17). 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ‘THE PRESS are afraid to dis- 
cuss the Chinese peace plan. It makes such common sense. Wash- 


ington'’s plan is clearly based on the strate 
and SPREADING the war by a deliberate vio 
and -sovereign 
The New York Herald Tribune's 
It doesn't even mention it. 


Korea's national integrity 


debate the Chinese plan. 


of CONTINUING 
tion of China’s and 


a gee does not dare to 


The New York Times’ arregant position is that it will be grant- 
ing China the “spoils of war” if. America returns the Chinese is- 
land of Taiwan to China, and Jets China have her legal UN seat: 
This should have been automatically granted at least two years 


ago! 


to be an “a 
is like sayin 
out of your 


This is like the. robber who ‘has: invaded ‘pour bens refusing 
r by returping +0 
he will not give you “t 
and letting you come in. 


Ske sun the oe yea he stole. It 


WASHINGTON REFUSES TO cuanr that China is a na- 
tion, with an independent nation’s rights. It is astounded when 


China insists that America honor its ewn signature on the 1943° 
. Formosa to-China, 
nt and powerful. It will not be kicked 


Cairo Agacement re 
But Chima is i 


around like a colony or a Marshall Plan satellite. It scr blood for 
its independence. It is ready to shed more to keep 


This is what all of Asia knows. It is why India's Premier Pandit 


Nehru warns America that the recognition of Peoples China is the 
key to world peace today. He is right. 

The madmen in. Washington cannot- wait to bomb China as 
oe Sm have been systematically devastating the blood-soaked land 


| Conital Naclanbaig lala Soeiaadlight tate wr ef ionic: | 
$ men, women and children. — 

._ This is an inhuman threat. But it will not 
‘will not bow down to atomic threats. 
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bombs against China’ 


work: Sp seh 


The 


of war’ by getting 


|McGoldriek Plan, pass - 


7 non + ai as 4 peR “ 
ier toad Tv ions oth lina Hemadciaths | 


Willie McGee and seven Neues men and cual of } 
saved from execution, according to a pane ea yg of the Civil Rights ¢ 
there is far greater activity from many more organizations of the Negro people and the 


labor movement in behalf of these— 
victims of lynch-justice,” 

The CRC spokesman reported 
worldwide protests against the 
execution of the séven Martinsville 
youth, but he pointed out that the 
U. S. Supreme Court’s rejection of 
McGee's plea indicated the protest 
movement inside the United States 
is lagging behind the international 


movement. 
* 


ON MONDAY, the Court an- 
nounced its refusal to review the 
conviction ‘of McGee, 37-year-old 
father of four children, whom the 
State of Mississippi had three times 
convicted and sentenced to death 
for’ the alleged rape of a white 
woman. Earlier, the Court re- 
jected a petition for review from 
the Martinsville Seven, cenvicted 
and sentenced to death by the 
State of Virginia also for the al- 
leged rape of a white woman. 


The seven Martinsville frame-| 
‘up victims face execution on Feb. 


2 and G. McGee, if his motion for 
a re-hearing by the U. S. Supreme 
Court is again denied within the 
next few days, will then be given 
a new execution date. 

McGee received his last stay of 
execution after a mass delegation 
led by the Civil Rights Congress 
went to Jackson, Mississippi, to 
plead his case. There members of| 


But the pro- 
test movement forced the Supreme 
Court to order a stay of execution. 
Gov.. Field Wright Caseted that 
he had received more than 1,200 

ams and letters. from coun- 
tries around the world, including 
China and Czechoslovakia. 


* 


A NATIONAL people’s delega- 
tion, sponsored by the Ciyil Ri 
Congress and the Virginia ro 
mittee to Save the Martinsville 
Seven, is scheduled to meet in 
Richmond on Tuesday, Jan. 30 to 
urge Gov. Battle to grant a day/ 
and free the men. 

Meanwhile, demands for their 
freedom continue to reach’ Presi- 
dent Truman and Governor Battle 
from around the world: Excerpts 
from the latest protests against the 
Virginia legal lynching follow. 
Free German Youth of Western 
Germany, West Zone Headquar- 
ters, Dusseldorf —“Our protest 
against the sentence of the Mar- 
tinsville Seven and our. demand 
that it be set aside has been sent 
to High Commissioner McCloy, 
Gov. Battle and the United Na- 
tions.” 

Semakala Mulumba, head of Ba- 
taka Party of Uganda, East Africa, 
now exiled in London, in a cable 


the dele were beaten by or- 
ganized , ni : 


to Gov. Battle—“Stay. execution. 
Demand court release lads imme- 
diately.” 

From the same pee leader, a. 
telegram to Prime Minister Attlee. 
of En —“Britain is now Amer- : 
ica’s close ally, Africans are anxi-’ 
ously watching to see what you 
will do to help save innocent Mar- 
tinsville Negro Jads.” 

The French : Committee of Dem- 
tg) ocratic Youth, in a cable to Presi- 
dent Truman—“In the name of all 
the progressive youth -of France, 
we raise an indignant protest 
against the rejection by the Su- 
preme Court of the appeal of the 
MartinsviJle Seven.” 

Over the weekend, the Civil 
Rights Congress also. received 
copies of a cable to President Tru- 
man and Gov. Battle, by the Wom- 
en's International Democratic Fed- 
eration. 

- The Martinsville Seven were 
tried by all-white juries in a ‘se- 
ries of quick trials and found 
guilty -despite the contradictory 
evidence by the women, who has 
since disappeared. 

Never in the history of the state 
of Virginia has a white man been 
executed for rape. Since 1908, 
however, 44 Negroes have been. 
put to death by Virginia, on the 
same charge. 


Tenants F: 


GOP on Rent 


By Michael Singer 


Pd 


$ 


The fight to block the Dewey landlord rent rises proposed by Rent Administrator 
Joseph D. McGoldrick last Monday to the State Legislature is becoming more and more 


a tenant fight against both major parties in Albany. Despite a statement by 


Democratic 


leaders that they would oppose the 
McGoldrick 15 percent rent in- 
crease recommendations, every 
sign pointed to a bipartisan dea] 
similar to the one last year which 
resulted in a one-vote Republican 
victory for the state rent law. 

Newspaper headlines about 
“Democrats Open Rent War in 
Albany” are phony. Neither Dem- 
ocratic Assembly leader: Irwin 
Steingut nor his counterpart Sen. 
Elmer Quinn, have ebgun to draft’ 
a real rent control law incorporat-| 
ing. demands made by the 500 
strong Tenant Lobby in the Capi- 
tol last Tuesday. 

Instead, the Democratic strate- 


: 


gists have shown their hand by pro 


privately rejecting Assemblyman} 
Louis Peck’s proposal for a two- 
day public hearing on the McGol- 
drick plan in New York City “with- | 


in two weeks,” 

The Tenants Lebby, sponsored 
by the New York Tenants Welfare 
and Consumer Council, had rep- 
resentatives of trade unions, com-|; 
munity groups and the American 
Labor Party from the five bor- 


ducted a’ militant demonstr 


bills, and apply rent control to all 
housing, ‘including those built on 
or before Feb. 1, 1949. 

Sen. Fred G. Moritt of Brook- 
a and Assemblyman Peck were 
the two most outspoken legislators 
who promised a vigorous fight for 
these demands. Peck has whi 
introduced five measures dealing 
with bans_on restrictive covenants 
and jimerow landlord practices. 
Republican-ALP Sen. William J. 
Bianchi of Manhattan has pro- 
‘posed a bill to amend the Austin- 
Wicks anti-discrimination law so 
that it specifically applies to Stuy- 
vesant Town. 

Sen. Bianchi last week intro- 
duced another bill including all the 
oposals of the Tenant Couneil 
and the ALP for rent control. 


In the City Council three Brook- 
lyn Democrats—Jeremiah Bloom, 
Abraham Sussman, and Jack Kra- 
nis, all from. low-income. areas— 
introduced a resolution calling on|f 
tas age to reject the Mc- 

Plan. Mayor al 
in a cautious statement, said he 
was against “lifting controls.” 


and contacted scores of legislators stalieive tier 1 


from both parties. 


Four major demands were sub- =| para . 


mitted by the tenants: ‘se 
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tions to local Assemblyman and 
Senators, telegrams and’ mass 
meetings in the communities were 
under way. 
Far from being “hopeless,” the 
fight for rent control and against | 


the McGoldrick Plan is developing 
into a major counter-offensive in 
Albany. Democrats admit that 
enough pressure can wring impor- 
tant concessions from bipartisan | 
leadess and scrap the worst sec- 
tions in the McColdriek landlord 
conspiracy. 

The period up to Feb. 15 leoms 
as the major test in this battle. All- 


out concentration by tenants, un- 


lionists, civic, consumer and minor- 


ity parties ina united struggle can 
fen the 15 cate mass eviction 
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an to Ship Troops Everywhere 


* 


WASHINGTON.—Deluged with protests from back home against the proposed draft of 


18-year-olds as well as the President’s claimed rghti to ship troops abroad, the Senate agreed to 
discuss one of the issues on Tuesday. That was the narrower issue of the President’s powers. 


Payoff on Truman War Budget: 


e $ for Trusts, Less for People 


MEMORANDUM: 


TO: WASHINGTON. BUREAU, THE WORKER 
FROM: EDITOR, THE WORKER : 
For coming edition please file story answering readers question: 


Truman’s war budget cost me? 


TO: EDITOR 


FROM: WASHINGTON BUREAU oat gel 
The answer is: Plenty. In dollars and cents, in high prices, shortages of goods 


needed at home, in longer hours to be worked—in a word, in a drastically lowered stand- 
ard of living. And since it is, as Truman admits, a war budget, it can cost a fabulous sum 


How much will 


in human suffering and human 
lives, 
First—in dollars and cents. 

The budget tor fiscal 1952 will 
range somewhere between $71.6 
billfor-and $94.4 billion, depending 
on how fast Truman can get in- 
dustry converted to war produc- 
tion. Which is to say, on how fast 
he can spend the money. 


An older generation may recall a 


novel, entitled, I think “Brewster's 
Millions,” which was the sad story 
of a young man who inherited a 
million dollars with orders to spend 
it within a year. He had some 
trouble. Truman will also haye 
trouble. In addition to the prob- 
lems of finding an adequate supply 
of factories, raw materials an 

manpower on which to spend, it is 
quite possible he-will run into op- 
position from the people who don't 
care for his brand of war mobili- 


-zation—or his brand of war. 


Assuming he is able to spend the 


' minimum, this will cost American 


taxpayers $71.6 billion, or roughly 
a third of the national income. 
Taxpayers are now digging up 
$5 billion a year. Truman is ask- 
ing for an increase of $16.4 billion. 
Only a little more than a quar- 
ter of the $71 billion will be paid 
by corporations. Individuals (40 
million of them) are already paying 
85 percent of the costs of the pro- 
gram: in income taxes and another 


15 percent of the cost in excise 


taxes (really sales taxes). 

While the details of the interna- 
tional operations are also veiled, 
Truman hinted at a stepped-up 
program for exploiting Africa, Latin 
America and other colonial areas. 
Private a will participate, he 
said, resulting in increasing sup- 

lies of strategic raw materials for 
all Street’s war industries. And 
he might have added in increased 
super-profits for Wall Street, wrung 
from the toil of the colonial people. 

For instance, under the title of 
natural resources -Truman_ includ- 
ed $1.3 billion for expansion of 
ihe ao of atomic weapons, Un- 

er transportation and communica- 


tion is included $354 million for! 


sg up the merchant marine 
and subsidies to ship-owners. Un- 
der commerce and industry is $330 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Union Chiefs Balk 
On Freeze Plan as 
lt Draws Fire 


By George Morris 


The administration’s drive towards a sweeping wage 
freeze has been temporarily snagged as top leaders of 


labor, acting through the United Labor Policy Committee, 
told the Wage Stabilization Board they would not play ball unless 


“acrd@s-the-board” price control is enacted. 


-As Philip Murray, who spoke to newsmen on behalf of the 
united comimittee, said: “The committee is not disposed to play 


any part in the proceedings of the board until the government puts 


into effect an across-the-board anti-inflation program.” 


* 

THE ATTITUDE of the United Committee,. stiffened some 
since the pre-Christmas statement to the President accepting a wage 
freeze without conditions, was an obvious reflection of the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction in the lower ranks of the CIO and AFL unions. 
Also, the more active opposition to a wage freeze from the United 
Electrical and other of the progressive-led unions and John L, Lewis’ 
blanket opposition to. a freeze.. 

But no less a factor in the rising opposition to a wage freeze 
was the budget submitted by Truman and the huge tax increase in 
the offing to pay for it. The tax hike is most likely to become the 
chief wage cutting method in the days to come. 

* 

LEWIS, the only major labor leader not on the United Com- 

mittee whose opinion was sought by the Wage Stabilization Board 


last week, declared flatly that he is opposed both to wage and price. 


control. He called upon Congress rather to lift the Taft-Hartley 
collar from the necks of the wage workers. 

The unaffiliated progressive-led unions, meanwhile, have been 
more vigorous and vocal in their opposition to a wage freeze and 
the demand for real price control. The latest to act was the con- 
ference of the longshoremen’s caucus of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union -held in Longview, Wash- 
ington. That union, headed by Harry Bridges, also opposed any 
move to outlaw strikes. ° 

Earlier the General Executive Board of the UE sharply rapped 
the President’s emergency declaration and the demanded wage 
freeze. A similar position was taken by the board of the Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers. a 

There was unanimity on one demand, however; all segments 
of the labor movement are calling for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Law. The United Committee’s statement pleads the law is an “un- 
stabilizing factor” and should be epeiis, 


THE AFL-CIO United Committee, presenting its statement. 'a 
day after Lewis made known his position, contained a series of de- 
mands in addition to price contro]. The United Committee would 


(Continued on Page 7) 


of Machinists. 


A vote on even this narrow issue 
was torced by the peace movement 
of the American people, and it is 
they who can enlarge the issue to 
force a declaration of peace—not 
war. 


ing with the Democratic policy 
committee, told newsmen he was 


that “right.” 


Congress Majority leader Ernest #4 
McFarland (D-Ariz), after a meet- 37 


convinced President Truman has #® 


“But there is no objection for nee 


tic Pact,” he said. 


The fact is, however, that the ae 
agreement to begin the voting next % 


Tuesday on even a related question 
constitutes an important, if stra- 
tegic, retreat for the Truman 
forces. 


Only last Thursday the Presi- 
dent told a press conference he 
would send troops anywhere in the 
world without congressional con- 
sent if he thought necessary. The 
storm of protest has forced even 
Administration stalwarts .in the 
Senate to trim their sails to the 
gale of public opinion. 

Under Senate procedure, 
the vote would normally come 
on Senate Resolution No. 8 in- 
troduced by minority leader 
Kenneth Wherry (R-Neb) which 
Says: 

“Resolved, that it is the sense 
of the Senate that no ground 
forces of the United States 
should be assigned to duty in 
the European area for the pur- 
poses of the North Atlantic 
treaty pending the formulation 
of a policy with respect thereto 
by the Congress.” 


The wording of the Wherry 
resolution is a-typical GOP man- 
euver to appeal to peace senti- 
ment by appearing to oppose 


war moves while keeping the 
door open for a subsequent vote 
in support of that specific war 
move, 


Debate will be limited, with 
each Senator permitted 20 mi- 
nutes. 


The strategy of the Admin- 
istration will be to offer a mo- 
tion to send the Wherry resolu- 
tion to committee, where it 
would be buried indefinitely. 
The first. test vote -is expected 
to come on that motion. 


Administration forces have al- 
ready begun a campaign of pres- 
sure. It is believed the Adminis- 


Morse (R-Ore) and Charles Tobey 


moment. However, if grass roots 


tensively by that time, the odds 
may change. : 


should be successful, the Wherry 
resolution would go to a commit- 
tee, which would hold. hearings. 

McFarland hinted that by that 


By Alan Max 


ers and’ bosses alike. 


longer 
will ha 


(R-NH) have a slight edge at this 


sentiment makes itself heard in- 


If the Administration motion — 


the Senate to have an opportunity ce 
to vote upon the question of mili- ga 
tary aid to the signers of the Atlan- # 


TH S. WHERRY 
Typical GOP Maneuvers 


time Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 
would* be back from Europe and 
be a witness at such a hearing, 

In New York last night, Sen. 
Robert Taft (R-O) said that send- 
ing our troops to Europe without 
Congressional consent would be 
a move “to set up a dictatorship 
in the United States.” 

Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill) in 
a Senate speech yesterday de- 
parted from‘his usual role of 
complete support for the ad- 
ministration by agreeing with 
the GOP that the President 


should get the “specific consent” 
of Congress before shipping more 
troops to Europe. Douglas, 
however, favors giving “specific 
consent.” He said he would of- 
fer. a resolution approving the 
Brussels agreement under which 
American troops are committed. 


Douglas would also _ take 
Franco, Tito and Chiang Kai- 
shék into the anti-Communist 
alliance, he said, and would 
favor blockading the coast of 
China with the U.S. Navy. 
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tration forces, with some help 
from Republicans like Sen. Wayne: 


SUPER WAR BUDGET is 
held by Treasury Secretary Sny- 
der and President Truman, 


I see by the President’s message to Congress that all of 
us are in for greater sacrifices. Naturally this applies to work- | 
work longer hours and the bosses will | 
hours. ; | 


higher 


+. 
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By Joseph North 
The outcry 


throughout the nation, and has become so powerful, particularly in the 
midwest rural areas that the State Senate of North Dakota joined the chorus} 


‘with letters demanding U. S. pull 


this week. 
Herbert. Pell, former state head 


of the Democratic Party in New 


‘——York, urged immediate negotiation 


for world peace “while our boys 
are still alive.” 

Mothers, whose letters continue 
to flood the mail-box sections of 
newspapers, are urging that peace 
groups formed to fight against 
war. 

Below is-a sampling of the typi- 
cal expressions that are appearing 
in newspaperts’ throughou 
America:: 


N. Dakota 


Senate Acts 

BISMARK; N. D.—The North 
Dakota State Senate—by a vote of 
86 to 5—has passed a resolution 
demanding Congress and Presi- 
dent Truman order American 


~~troops out of Korea. 


The resolution said America en- 
tered the Korean conflict without 
first determining if it was worth 
the risk or if the country was will- 
ing to accept the risk. 


He Remembers MacA. 


MEMPHIS, ‘Tenn.—A_ veteran 
of Gen. MacArthurs command 
during the last war gives the gen- 
eral a bristling going over in a 
recent issue of the Commercial 
Appeal, the local newspaper. 

“The general's creed as a sol- 
dier’s selfless sacrifice and modest 
devotion to his cause was cour- 
ageously demonstrated,” notes the 
writer, “when he served as Chief 
of Staff under President Hoover. 
- With bold courage, drawn bayo- 
nets, tear gas and tanks he chased 
the veterans of World War I out 
of Washington oe 

As an “example” of MacArthur's 
“great spirit of democracy,” the 
ex-GI cites the General’s fabulous 
financial holdings in the Orient. 


91 Percent of Poll 


WHEELING, W. Va.—Ninety- 
one percent of persons casting bal- 
lots in the “What's Your Opinion” 
poll being. conducted here by the 
News Register favors withdrawal 
of U. S. troops from Korea, the 
newspaper announced in a _ two- 
column page. one story. Fifty-one 
percent of the voters in the straw 
poll, the paper added, favor an 
“immediate try for a negotiated 
peace ‘with Russia.” | 

One balloter asked if it would 
not be possible to send ballots to 
“our boys in the armed forces.” 
Their answers, he said, would 
make “interesting reading.” 


From a Negro GI 


DURHAM, N..C€C.—The Caro- 
lina Times, a leading Negro week- 
ly in this area of the Black Belt, 
carries’ a main headline across. 
page one that says: “‘Get Us Out 
Of Korea’ Pleads W. Salem Sol- 
dier.” 

The-story, datelined from Win- 
ston-Salem, tells of a letter writ- 
ten by a soldier, who asked _ that 
his name not be used, urged ‘that 
something be done to “get us out 
of Korea. I don’t know why they 
don’t get us out of here and then 
talk over the situation,” - he said. 


jin Asia and stay out, Ralph 


‘reveals that thousands are de- 


: to bring our boys home from Korea continues to rise 


Editor, The Worker: 


* 


Send Us What 


People Are Saying 

- ‘What the newspapers call “The 
Great Debate” continues to rage 
throughout the land. But it is less 
a “debate” than a _ spontaneous 


grass-roots outcry to bring our 
boys back home from Korea, 


Furthermore, as the people, by 
the millions, discuss the issues. they 
reveal profound disillusionment 
with Trumans promises. And they 
raise profound questions—as letters 
on this page show. They declare 
that the billionaires rake in profits 
that. are unprecedented while our 
boys are sacrificed. And they chal- 
lenge our foreign policy, our A- 
bomb plans, and begin to insist 
that socialism and capitalism can 
live together in one. world. 


We thank our readers for con- 
tinuing their valuable services in 
clipping the letters from the news- 
papers, and sending them to us. 
We also urge that, in addition, they 
write us what people are saying 
and doing in the shops and com- 


munities about peace. 


SEES padi 


“We are writing to the. ones we 
can, trying to get them to get us 
out. All we want. to do is to get 
out of here.” 


66% in Indiana Poll 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Sixty-six per- 
cent of those polled by churches 
in Burlington, Ind., voted to “get 
out of. the present theatre of war’ 


Phillips, a “Burlington resident, 
said in a letter to the Indianapolis 
Star. 


98 to 0: Quit Korea 

RICHMOND, Va.—Frank Port- 
er, Commentator for radio station 
WXGI here, polled ‘his listeners 
yesterday on: 

“Should we pull our men out 
of Korea?” 

Porter received 98 telephone 
calls within a few minutes after 
he put the question on the air. 

The result was 98-0 in favor of 
quitting Korea. | 


Letters to Washington 


DETROIT.—The Detroit Free 
Press carries a big story titled 
“What Are the Writers from Home 
Telling Their Legislators” which 


manding the United States “pull 
out of Korea, Japan and Europe.” 
Items in this report include: 

Sen. Ives (R-NY) says his mail 
shows “a loss of confidence in 
Washington leadership. People 
don't understand what’s going on 
here.” Sen. Capehart (ReInd) is 
told by his readers they “don’t 
like the U. S. situation. What are 
they fighting over there for?” is a 
common query. 

There is much bitterness from 
wives and relatives of reservists 
called to active duty. Many young 
mothers think they will lose their 
homes, Capehart’s mail reveals. 

Rep. Ford (R-Mich) says Grand 


Rapids writers have deluged him 


Negro Readers Tell 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Louis- 
ville Defender, a leading Negro 
_ newspaper of the state, polled 

readers with the question “What 
Did You Wish For Most In The 
New Year” and received the an- 
~swer “world peace.” The replies 
were unanimous. 

_,. Mrs. Lois Taylor, clerk, said 

ie for the New Year is a 
‘wish for world peace and equal 


for all eggazin’ 


e for 1951 


She felt that when everyone “is 
able to compete in any profession 
for which théy are ‘qualified with 
no thought or reference to race, 
religion: or color, then we could 
see the meaning of equality.” 

Mrs, Eliza L. Wilson, office 
clerk wanted “a chance for the 
men of our country to remain at| 
home and e chosen vo-| 


cations without threat of military 


of the United Electrical, Radio 


out of Korea, Japan and Europe. 


Senator Douglas (D-Ill) reveals 
that “a strong majority urges the 
U. S. to get out of Korea and de- 
mands Truman get rid of Ache- 
son. 

Rep. Dingell, (D-Mich) says 
most of the Detroit writers com-| 
plain about the handling of the 
reservist problem. 


Senator-elect Nixon (R-Cal) says 
that a typical letter is the follow- 
ing: “It's not now the question of 
who pushed whom. Thirty thou- 
sand casualties add up to war. 
That's the answer to any question 
you might bring up.” The Califor- 
nia theme is “pull out of Korea.” 

Sen. Thye (R-Minn) says that 
mail is running 10 to 1 against 
the Administration policies, 


‘Dear Arlene: 


soon. 


Thanks for the Christmas card. 


Below is a copy of a letter from 


‘I sure was glad to hear from 
are sending me a package. Sure can use something good to 
eat. Well, I had one more birthday in the Army. Yesterday 
made the third one now. Didn't seem much like a birthday. 

I got four letters yesterday, first ‘ones I've had in a long — 
time. Even got one from my “buddy” in the 7th Division. 
Right now, we're just laying on a hill waiting for orders to 
move out. Don’t know where we are going but hope it’s some- 
place where we can take a bath and. get cleaned up a little. 
I'm so dirty and covered with lice and everything, it's a shame. 

I hope this war is all over with and we get to come home pretty 
Sure would be nice to see everybody again, 

They say Curtis (his son) is sure getting big and is going 

to school now. Wonder how he likes it. : 

Will be waiting for your package and also a long letter. 
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a local boy im Korea. 
December 14, 1950. 
Korea | 


7 


you again and to hear you 


~ 


All my love, 
Your brother. 
KENNY 


‘End War’,--Labor Spokesmen; 
Cite Peril to Living Standard 


Labor’s powerful voice for peace was heard this past 
week when spokesmen for a quarter million furriers, elec- 
trical industry workers and warehousemen urged an end to 
the war in Korea. 

They showed how the war drive 
was undermining the trade union 
and living standards and urged 
cooperation with neighborhood, - 
labor and church organizations 
working for peace. 

A resolution, unanimously 
adopted, by the general executive 
board of the International Fur and © 
Leather Workers Union “reaffirm- 
ed the determined stand for peace 
unanimously adopted”. by their 
convention, “for. disarmament of 
all nations and for outlawing the i 
atom bomb.” — — eS 

The three-state district council § ge 
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and Machiné Workers approved a 
program “to fight for our wages 
and to fight for peace in the 
world.” The spokesmen of 40,000 
workers in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota called on President Tru- - 
mah to end .the so-called “emer- 
gency declaring that the union 
would resist any wage freeze, 


* 


SOME 300 DELEGATES heard 
UE secretary-treasurer Julius Em- 
spak declare that the present-gov- 
ernment policies “can only lead to 
WR : international disputes through 
_ He said the “big question for us} peaceful negotiations,” the. furriers 
is how to work to shift the govern-| 4 : 
ment policy from peace to war.” | 

The two day .council meeting 
heard reports on how workers in 
the factories were fighting back 
against wage freeze, speed-up, in- Re 
creased taxes and the threat to fe] 


| * “ 
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We 


“Must Shift to Peace” 


The furriers resolution called for 
immediate negotiations to obtain a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
war. “We stand for friendship, 
cooperation and trade among the 
nations and for settlement of all 


: 


week, 
* 


DAVID LIVINGSTON, District 5 ae 
65 president, said in New York at # | 
the shop stewards meeting repre- 
senting 40,000 warehouse, depart- | 
ment store, food g and 
office workers that “our members» 
want the slaughter to end. We say 
to all—settle all differences around 
the conference table”... ©. 

Livingston a2 ee cooperative. 
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tealling the Chinese a 
| majority favored 
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‘NEGOTIATE PEACE’ 


UNION TELLS TRUMAN 


MADISON, Wis.—An AFL lo- 
cal .in the Ray-O-Vae Co.. plant 


‘here unanimously voted to send 
jwires to Pres. Truman and Secre- 


tary Acheson that they “negotiate 
a total peace.” The wires also op- 


| posed a national sales tax. 


- About 150 employes of the com- 


‘|pany sent: the wires which were 


signed by W. C. Skaar, president 


land Harold Edman, secretary of the 


Federal local 
(AFL). . 
The text of the wire followed: 
“We assembled urge you to ne- - 
gotiate a total peace on 
equality and justice for all peo- 
ples and not on the promotion of 
profits for a few. We also strong- 
ly oppose a national sales tax.” 


The report appeared in the Wis- 


which is No. 19587 


Oppose Truman Policy 


CCLEVELAND.—An article by 
Karl Keyerleber, in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer reveals that 16 dis- 
cussion meetings in the city and 
suburbs “uncovered a disturbing 
picture of opposition to major ad- 
ministration moves. involving 
China and confusion about VU. S.~ 
aims and obligations in the Far 
East.” 

The meetings, he says, attended 
by 463 Greater Clevelanders felt, 
in their majority “that Red’ China 
should be admitted to the United 
Nations,” This was announced b 

en, director of “Cleve- 
and's global minded Council on 
World Affairs,” under whose aus- 
pices the meetings were held. 

Eighty percent voted agai A 
admitting the 
Chinese Government into the UN. - 
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Calling the war a “bastard war” because the 


lem TOR oii el ee eon . Managing Editor 
Milton Howard, John Pittman, Howard C. Boldt__. Associate Editors 
general public goes about its own sweet busi- . 
ness while kids are getting killed, the student 
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That is the way a New York University 
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student summed up his lack of interest in school 


| work and dread of being drafted. 


“Naturally I’m fri ghtened about having to 
cut my school studies short,” said the graduating 
pre-law student over a cup of coffee in ‘a lunch- 
eonette frequented by NYU students. “I dont 
have the same ambition as before and my studies 
don’t interest me any -more.’ 

Prefering to remain anonymous, _ the young 
20-year-old said that, “I'm in a nervous state and 
I catch myself doing less schoo] work although 
it is not deliberate.” 

He said that the fina] examinations for grad- 
uation which he was now taking “seemed unim- 
portant,” and added flippantly, “Im going to 
flunk out anyway. 

The student added that he was “not proud” 
of his feelings but “if I could get out of the draft 


I would run. 
* 


HIS ATTITUDE to school work bears out 
the findings of a recently released survey in 55 
colleges throughout the country which show that 
the war jitters have struck the campuses. Stu- 
dents are adopting a “hell with it” appraach to 


said he and his friends “don't give. a damn.” 

“We gotta live today because tomorrow we 
may die,” he em ized. 

“The fellows from 20 to 26 are getting it in 
the neck,” said another student. “Most of them 
were in the last war and now have to face it 
again.” 

* 


ONLY THE FAMILIES of men in‘the army 
know there’s a war on, he continued, “The rest 


are trying to sit this one out.” 


A lackadaisical attitude toward the war exists 
among many students, another student_averred. 

“If you interrupts your whole life it means 
nothing to Congress,” he continued. “Only if 
you get killed or wounded you or your family 
get some benefits.” 

Veteran-students at the College feel in a 
slightly better - position, a veteran-student -ex- 
plained, “because we did our time already. They’ ij 
have to call the others before they get to us. 

One student said he was going to enlist so 
that if he is called he can get his degree without 
taking fina] examinations. 


the whole maritime industry, and 


end of this term. 


| their work because of the uncertainty of the 
world and their own futures, it declared. Soon- go” 
to-be drafted youngsters feel, “Why study to be 
a soldier, anyway,” the report revealed. 
Another student sipping coffee before class 
said he intended to drop out of school at the 


with.” 


Only one student said he was “not afraid to 
to war because he felt that war between 
the United States and the Soviet Union was 
“inevitable” so that he “might as well get it over 


To this, some of his friends commented, “And 
: it might be all over with you. 


Letters from mine, actory and fe 


Docker Takes Another Look at Screening 


SEATTLE 

Because it is so easy to moan 
that “all is lost,” I believe it is 
necessary to examine some of the 
very real shortcomings in the fight 
against “screening” in the Seattle 
Longshore local. 

First let's face the facts. The 
membership by substantial votes 
went.in favor of: 

@ Supporting the Coast Guard- 
Waterfront Employer, union-bust- 
ing program. » 

¢ Instructing its delegates to 
the Longview Coast Caucus to do 
likewise. 


This certainly doesn't mean that 
the brothers in Local 1-19 are in 
favor of smashing their union; it 
does mean there's a lot of confu- 
sion. And it does mean that those 
carrying the ball for the boss and 
the Coast Guard were able to take 


advantage of it even to the extent 


of selling the “screening” program 
as a necessary move to “protect the 
union.” 


Joe Curran’s Excuses tor Union-Busting 


Editor, The Worker: 


The shipowners, utilizing the 
war ‘emergency to sharpen their 
attacks against the maritime work- 
ers all down the line, are now pre- 
paring to open their “Second 
Front” in the form of raiding the 
Marine Cooks and _  Steward’s 
Union! Their objective being to 
company-unionize and _ militarize 


they MUST smash all organized 
opposition to this program. That's 
why their -labor-lieutenant, Joe 
Curran, and two of his henchmen| 


have gone to the West coast “to 
survey marine conditions there . , . 
and organize the marine cooks.” 
In other words, to set up the ap- 
paratus for this union-raiding drive. 

But Curran and the shipowners| 
have problems! First because the 
—__.__ MC&S is a pretty solid wnion!! 


membership has been outstanding | 


cratic convictions and would never 


for the MC&S because of the high 


whose unity and strength was test-| 


They ‘spread the word around), 
that only a “few Communists” or 
guys who had “stuck their necks 
out’ would get hurt and while this 
is “too bad” the victims should be} 
willing to make this “sacrifice”- to 
keep the union from _ being 
smashed, - 

Current waterfront gossip has it 
that only a “dozen” brothers will 
not get their “Waterfront Security 
Cards.” Of course, this line is 
phony. It was effective only be- 
cause in my opinion we failed to 
place the proper emphasis on the 
fact that the “ screening” program | ‘ 
is a “union-busting’ program. 


A lot of work wasn’t done among} 
the membership which should. have 
been done and much of the work 
that was done on the narrow basis| 
that if the program went into ef- 
fect this brother or that brother 
wouldnt be able to work. 

It doesn’t matter whether 12 


brothers or 12 dozen brothers will 


once the screening program is in 
effect the Coast Guard and. the. 
Waterfront Employers will say 
who will and who won't work. : 


The finky “Waterfront Security 


Cards” can be picked up at will} 


and as the Coast Guard says these 
aren t “passes,” 
security. can be demanded of 
waterfront workers at any time and 
on a minute's notice. 


Once screening is in effect the 
ILWU will have surrendered all 
control over who. can work. We 
will have surrendered our right to 
iron. out beefs and_ protect our | 
members from arbitrary’ acts of | 
discrimination. Our hiring hall will 
be something on which we can 
pay the rent but not say who is} 
going to get dispatched out of it. 


These are points which we have 
not madé sufficiently clear. It is 
late but not too late to correct it. 
The fight against screening is not 
over by a long shot. But we do 
need more and better work. 


get screened off the job on the first 
round. The issue is simply that 
& 


for its militant resistance to the 
shipowners’ blacklisting program 
which,, in the last six months, has 
operated under the label “of| , 
“screening.” 


Secondly: because, the over- 
whelming majority of the rank and 
file of the National Maritime 
Union are honest trade unionists 
who still have deep rooted, demo- 


endorse or engage in raiding or 
‘scab activities against a sister union|- 
anywhere! Further, we NMU 
members have a healthy respect 


‘standards of wages and working 
conditions which they have estab-| 
aa iat a ai gp ag the 


Seattle Docker. 


Haywood and other West coast of- 
ficials. Help in terms of profes- 
sional goons and raiders! They are 
also banking heavily on new work- 
ers coming into the industry since 
the Korean “police action’; young 
first-trip seaman who have no 
trade union experience and conse- 
quently don’t know the score. In 
the months ahead, Curran wilt 
pressure: these workers into taking 
over MC&S contract ships, in re- 
turn for a “full-book” membership 
inthe NMU. 

The situation in maritime today 
is of concern to the whole labor 
movement, not only because of the 
decisive role the maritime workers 
have 
struggles, but in this is 


‘one more example of the proven | 
lesson that red-baiting is the major | 


‘weapon of the worst enemies of la-| 


bor; _ Communism” 


a “higher form of| 
the Soviet Union’s ; oho for collective security against fas- 


layed in say of labor's} 


 iaperiidicn Ths Key Word 

WE HEAR THE WORD inperialism cicdipedlunts 
these days. 

We Americans are not used to the word. 

It was V. I. Lenin, the genius whose death in January 


1924 we are commemorating in this issue, who really dis- 
covered the biggest and most important truth of modern 


 society—that all the big capitalist powers without excep- 


pene have become imperialist. Lenin proved that in an 
ch-making book titled “Imperialism, The Highest Stage 
of Capitalism” It is available in a cheap paper edition pub- 
lished by International Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


WHAT IS IMPERIALISM? Is it true that Wall Street 
and the Washington government are imperialist? Lenin 
cut through all the phony talk and got down to brass 


tacks. He proved: 


1. That all big capitalist states are ruled today by a 
new type of capitalist—the finance capitalist. 

This is a combination of the industrial and banking 
monopolies into a single oligarchy. The. banks run the 
country. This is- true in every big capitalist state. It is 
dramatically true in the U. S. A. of 1950. Four hundred 
banker-industrialists monopolize the major industries of 
the nation. 

2. This financial power is a monopoly power. It 
really dominates the nation’s economic life from top to 
bottom. It has replaced the old-type “free competition” 
with monopoly, and with huge monopolies warring against 
each other for world domination. 

§. This Wall Street monopoly seeks world markets, 
world supplies of cheap raw materials. cheap labor, and 
a field for super-profits out of its investments. 


This is the real cause of all wars in the world since | 


World War I. Both world wars arose out of the : Wank 


cist conquest. Had these powers accepted this in 1938 


there would not have been a world war. 


° '® 


WALL STREET MONOPOLY is Fac parasitic, ~ 
and decaying. It cannot run the economy any longer ex- 
cept as a war economy. It desperately seeks war and 
domination of the world’s colonies. and markets: The old 
imperialisms dumped goods. The new.imperialism seeks 
to seize the financial eoutiel of all nations and peoples 
through the export of. capital—private investment. For 
this, it builds huge armies. It starts to talk about freedom 
and “Soviet imperialism” to mask its own aggressive plans. 

Behind the entire Truman Doctrine of “contammg 
Communism” is ‘the drive of the “surplus” W Wall Street 
capital for world conquest. America’s productive machin- 


ery is so vast that only by tuming the world into a 


dominated market can Wall Street hope to hang on to its 


power. Otherwise it faces crisis after crisis, increasing 
anarchy and the rising anger of the people seeking a way 


out of their misery. Imperialism makes socialism inevitable. ei 


LENIN’S ANALYSIS SHOWS the stupidity of the 
“Soviet imperialism” lie. No socialist state can be imperial- 
ist. It has no need to. The more it makes the higher the 
standard of living for all. 

Socialism does not need colonies to exploit, or cheap 
labor to-hire to keep its profits up, as Wall Street does. It 
never faces the lunatic problem of “over. production." The 
buying pdwer of the people rises as production rises. Here 
it is the opposite. Here, Wall Street is afraid to produce — 

“too much”; the people cannot buy it back. 

| The new Wall Street style i operates 
through hidden financial_deals which: take over such big 
countries. as France, Italy, and which pencentes into 
Britain too, It takes over entire nations rou 
pacts” and Marshall Plan “aid.” - 


. Lenin proved all of that. He showed us er to fight 


for peace, democracy and socialism against this monster 
mera war. Lenin | oe that socialism ¢ 1 live 
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- * {Continued from Page 3) 
million for applying economic con- 
trols including, of course, some 
form of wage freeze. 

The President’s: Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers said in its recent 
report that most of the new taxes 
will have to be levied against the 
people as the corporations cannot 
Stand any additional “burdens” 
without losing their “incentives.” 

In an editorial Wednesday the 


Wall Street Journal commented 


gleefully that the government has 
recognized it must raise taxes on 
“common man” rather than on 
corporations and wealthy §indi- 
viduals. 
Perhaps the government real- 
izes, the Journal continued, that 
even if it taxes corporations, the 


tax is always “sooner or later” 
passed on to the consumer. 


‘How much larger will be the 
tax on the average family? 


Remember that last October the 
new 20 percent hike in withhold- 
ing tax went into effect? It is 
raising less than $3 billion a year. 

To raise an additional six billion 
via the withholding tax will require 
a hike five times that of last Oc- 
tober. 

The politicians agree that for 
the government to take such a bite 
out of the workers’ paycheck, 
openly and without concealment, 
would result in a revolt of the 
voters with the Democrats and Re- 
publicans both being thrown out 
of office. Therefore, while they 
expect to boost the withholding 
tax considerably, they will collect 
a part of the increase through some 
kind of Federal sales tax. 

The Wall Street Journal predicts 


it will be a five percent Federal 


retail sales tax which will raise 
about five billion dollars. 

Such a tax would fall on food, 
clothes and house furnishings. On 
radios, television sets, cosmetics 


~—andand movies the tax will, of 
- tourse be four or five times higher 
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than five percent. . 
But on these items which tak 
about 50 percent of the income of 
the moderate income family, the 
tax will be exceedingly onerous. A 


family with an annual income of 
$3,000 would thus pay an addi- 


'a wage cut of $2 a week. A family 
with an income of $5,000 a year 
would pay $3.25 a week in extra 
sales taxes, | | 

A progressive labor economist 
here estimates that the family with 
a $3,000 income is already paying 
$700 a year in federal, state and 
local taxes. With the new budget, 
he says, the tax will rise to about 
$1,000 or a third of his income. 
PRICES | 

Perhaps a more acutely painful 
form of the cost of the war. pro- 
gram will be the higher prices we 
will pay for everything we buy. 
Last Tuesday the government an- 
nounced -that food prices had in 
two weeks risen 1.2 percent and 
were at their highest in history. 


SHORTAGES 


Under the Truman war budget, 
there will be no private homes 
built and fewer apartment or ren- 
tal houses. There will be fewer re- 
frigerators, washing machines, ra- 
dios, television sets, pots and 
pans, 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Truman said he was cutting all 
“nondefense” expenditures.: Hous- 
ing, public health, education, and 
other social services are being cur- 
tailed to the vanishing point. This 
affects all low-income groups. It 
hits hard at Negro families, espe- 
cially in rural areas. ts 


FREEDOM 


This budget -assumes the appli- 
cation of economic controls includ- 
ing some form of wage freeze. If 
appropriates money for manpower 
controls. It appropriates money to 
make the FBI a more_ powerful 


| Gestapo and provides $600,000 for 


the McCarran Act Board. 

And finally, since this is war 
budget, it will take its toll of man- 
power. Or perhaps we should add 
youth power, Because Truman 
wants to draft our eighteen-year- 
old sons into the armed forces, 

If I had the space here I would 
ask: Why, why? when, after all, 


there is such an easy alternative 
under which we could be happy, 
prosperous and free. That alterna- 
tive begins with abandoning the 
war program and submitting all 
differences with the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment to discussion and negotiation. 


~—ROB. F. HALL 


tional $100, which means roughly 


_ “WINTER TERM 
THERE IS STILL TIME TO 
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REGISTER AND ATTEND CLASSES 
ALL THIS WEEK 


- Many New and Exciting Courses Offered 
For the New Term 
Interviews given all this week for the Institute 
of Marxist Studies from 5:30 to & P. M. 
INSTITUTE CLASSES BEGIN WEEK OF JAN. 22 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL of Social Science 
575 SIXTH AVENUE, N. 


Jefferson School 
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MARITIME PEACE 


: ° World Peace Congress 


DELEGATES REPORT: 
_. JESSE GRAY. Leading Rank and File Seaman 


® Word Maritime Congress 


® Tour of European Ports ih 


Guest Speaker: NICHOLAS KA 
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Try to 
To Dewe' 


Republican legislative leaders in ‘New York State are 
trying to quell the mass public clamor against Gov. Dewey’s 


will be drastically “amended” be- 


fore passage. 


Under the guise of a “civil de- 


Dewey. more legal power than any 
public official has ever possessed 
in the state, and probably the na- 
tion. 


able to suspend virtually all laws 


and _ constitutional § guarantees 
whenever an “enemy attack” was 
“imminent.” The Governor has not 
been backward in proclaiming it as 
his belief that such a time is now. 

Among the laws’ suspended 
would be those protecting labor 
conditions and the right to Strike; 
constitutional provisions for. free- 
dom of speech, press and assem- 
bly; local government rights; even 
rights of property, which Dewey 
would be able to seize at will. 

The measure bears a _ striking 
likeness, in its effects, to the noto- 
rious Article 48 of the German 
Constitution under which Hitler 
was legally able, in 1933, to crush 
all democratic freedoms in the 
name of “national emergency.” 


* 


INTRODUCED Jan. 3, the bill 
was greeted with such bitter hos- 
tility from all parts of the state, 
and from all sections of the peo- 
ple, that Dewey has had te “dis- 
claim” any desire for’ a personal 
dictatorship, suggest 30 days of 
“study,’ and amendments along 
lines suggested after study. 

Actually, aim of the Governor's 
apparent retreat was simply to 
gain time to permit the mood of 


“dictatorship” bill by giving all sorts of assurances that it} 


a 


fense” system, the bill would give} 


Under its terms, he would be’ 


bitter opposition to simmer down. 
The state Republican newsletter 
predicts the Governor will be giv- 
en the powers .“substantially” as 
outlined in the bill. 


The public opposition, ex- 


ipressed in thousands of wires, let- 


ters and phone calls pouring into 
the capital in Albany and to the 
individual members of the Legis- 


lature, reflects the general state of 


popular uneasiness with the bi- 
partisan war program. | 

Democratic Party leaders in Al- 
bany have been playing their usual 
shifty bi-partisan game. Before 


‘the’ measure was proposed, they 


promised Dewey unswerving sup- 
port in his “civil defense” policies. 
When it was projected, one coura- 
geous rank-and-file Democratic 
senator from Brooklyn, Fred Mor- 


un-American seizure of power by 
an individual. 

He was slapped down by the 
Democratic leadership, which pro- 
ceeded to pussyfoot' for several 


days, waiting to see which way the, 


public winds would blow. When 
they clearly blew in directions un- 
favorable to the measure, the 
Democratic leaders attacked - it, 
suggesting it be “amended” with 
their cooperation. 


The American Labor Party, on 


the other hand, has unequivocally 
demanded it be defeated right 
down the line. Many of the smaller 
town newspapers, as. well as a 
number of organizations and thou- 
sands of individuals, have ex- 
pressed similar views. The ALP 
has called on the Legislature to 


hold public hearings before it acts. 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan 

“TIME IN THE SUN” Sergei Eisenstein’s 
powerful epic, telling the story of Mexico’s 
great revolutionary struggle will be pre- 
sented by the Midtown Film Circle at 
77 Fifth Ave. (off 15th St.), on Saturday 
and Sunday evenings, Jan. 20 and 21. 
Extra—excerpts. from © Maxim 
“Lower Depths’ featuring the world- 
renowned. Moscow Art Players. Two show- 
ings each night, Saturday, 8:30 and 10:30; 
Sunday, 8 and 10. Dancing all evenings in 


our new Social Hall. Donation. 83c plus tax. / 91 


LABOR. DANCE-A-ROUND, the best 
square and folk dancing in town. New 
callers "and performances. Sat. eve. Jan. 
0th 8:30 p.m. Furriers Joint Council, 250 


|W. 26th St. bet. 7th and 8th Ave. Inst. fee 


50c. Ausp.: Americzn Folksay Group. 
DOUBLE BARRELED entertainment at 
Harlem Civil Rights Congress, 53 W. 125th 
St. Film showing at 7:30 p.m. sharp! 
“North Star,” struggle of Russian Village 
against sudden Nazi invasion in 1941, Plus 
big social evening to follow. Come have 
fun. Refreshments, entertainment. 
BECAUSE of our Party enjoyed by all 
on Christmas, we are bringing back by 
“popular demand” another gala affair. 
Entertainment, refreshments and dancing 
from 8:30 until ? Come with your friends 
‘and meet many more. Sat. eve. ALP 93 
Avenue B (cor. 6th St.) Contribution 75c. 
Can the Nazi come back? Saturday 
Night Film Club presents “The Damned,’’’ 
a french film masterpiece, ‘“‘packed with 
suspense’’—Cue Magazine. 111 West 88th 
St. Three showings beginning 8:30 p.m. 
Adm. to members $1. Social all evening. 
LOOK NO FURTHER! Spend another 
terrific Sat. nite with Maritime Distribu- 
tive LYL, 11 West 18th St. Dancing, enter- 
tainment, food.. Sub. 75c. 


Bronx 


RENOIR’'S “LA MARSEILLAISE,” with 
Louis Jouvet. Produced for the popular 


front, Extra “‘Korea” stirring documentary | 


filmed in Korea in’ 1948. One East Ford- 
ham Road (cor. Jerome Ave.) Promptly at 
8:45 p.m. Social and refreshments after 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


“TIME IN THE SUN” Sergei Bisernstein’s 
powerful epic, telling the story of Mexico's 
great revolutionary struggle will be pre- 
sented by the Midtown Fiim Circle at 


Gorki’s, 


and Sunday evenings, Jan. 20 and 21. 
Extra—excerpts from Maxim  Gorki's 
“Lower Depths’ featuring the world- 
renowned Moscow Art Players. Two show- 
ings each night, Saturday, 8:30 and 10:30; 
Sunday, 8 and 10. Dancing all evenings in 
our new Social Hall. Donation 83c plus tax. 

MRS. ALBERT MALTZ speaks: 
“The Hollywood Ten,’”’ Sun., Jan. 21, 8:15 
p.m. Fourth North Club ALP, 82 Second 
Ave. Subs. 35c. 

“PSYCHOANALYSIS’’—Its use and mis- 
use—by Mildred Burgum, noted psycho- 
analyst-author, articles and reviews—- 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Science and 
Society, other periodicals on psychiatry— 
Discussion and Social—ALP, 220 W. 80th 
St. (B’way) 8:30. Subs. 75c. 

‘THE SOVIET UNION TODAY: An eye- 
witness report w'tl pe topic of the Jeffer- 
son School Sunaay Forum. The speaker 
will be George Marion; author of “All 
Quiet in the Kremlin.’’ Neal Burroughs. 
Chairman and entertainment by Vera Ni- 
choloff. Refreshments served. 8 p.m. Sub. 


Bronx 

MIKE GOLD will speak on “Rise and 
Fall of American Literature,’ Sun. Jan 21 
8:30 p.m. 683 Allerton Ave. Refreshments. 


Sub. 60c. ' 

INTERVALE 'THEATRE—brilliant epic 
film of the French Revolution “La Mar- 
seillaise”’ and “‘North Korea,’’ 1311 Inter- 
vale Ave.. (cor, Freeman St.) Two showings 
8 and 10 p.m. Sub. 50c. 

LIKE TO SING with Bob: Decormier? 
Join the Jewish Young Folksingers at 
their first sing and social. Sunday, Jan 21, 
2 p.m. at the Freeman St. YM-WHA on 
Southern B’lvd. Freeman St. Station, IRT, 
Bronx. Songs of Jewish People, Negro Peo- 


ple, Labor, Freedom... 


‘Brooklyn - : 

CHARLES RILEY, ‘poet and author lec- 
tures. Tonight 8:30 p.m. at Brighton Cen- 
ter, 3200 Coney Island Ave. Topic: ‘‘Mate- 
rial Aspects of Psychology.’’’ 

FILM — “Hangman Also Die.’’ Dance, 
meet the people after the show. Sunday, 
Jan, 21. 8 p.m. 1708 Pitkin Ave. Browns- 
Ville JYF. Contribution 50c. 
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RATES: | 
35 ceouts per tine in the 
Daily Worker 
40 cénts per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker | 
@ words constitute a tine - 
Minimum charge 3 tines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


DEADLINES: 


Daily Worker: me 
Previous day at noon 
For Monday’s issue 
Friday at 1 p.m. 


Weekend: Worker: 
Previous Wednesday 
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HISTORY 
WEEK 


| 


THE 
EDITION 
WILL BE OFF 
‘THE PRESS 
ON 


SUN., FEB. II 


DUE TO TIME 
LIMITATIONS | 
YOUR 
COOPERATION 
WOULD BE 
APPRECIATED 
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DEADLINE 


FOR ADS 
 FEBL2. 


Please Send. Greetings 
to 
NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK DEP’T 
c/o THE WORKER 
20 East 13th St. 
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77 Fifth Ave. (off 15th St.), on Saturday 
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RESTAURAN 


‘The vest and targ- 
est sciection of im- 


ported and domestic wines and tiqeors. All 


kinds of cocktails. (Utalian-American titchen 


Open till past midnight. 302 East 12th Street |g | 
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ve SS | qualify the’ wage freeze to cal a lacie for wage raises 
er i o SG IE } and adjust f-living ren sans and eorrection of 
Ce FF also argued that the Wage > Stabthiess 


tion Board does. not 
ce fF & have the —_ authority on wages and demands that it be given the 
i ithay Sacher, the workers’ lawyer whom -the court — a. } right to make final decisions. 
jdges en Now York Bar Assocation are tying 1 dabar (AAA | Toe tan case barom,te Ute Comming nd te 
for def ding the Communist “11” has his scoubhen But last — ae ; , control. The statement declares: “No enforceable price con tro} 
week 4, ~ Ba) pitage a eins to me” , oan a ible until the Defense Production Act is substantially vied: 
claimed him. lavis or ee gress.” : 
he played in inc them pe ag a The tears of many older work- me es y Con : ee : | 
10-cent an hour wage increase. |ers, seated in the first few rows of — .. THE PRESENT LAW allows a limited price contrel which 
‘Packed into Manhattan Center| the hall, showed that they did. <. 2. must be accompanied by wage controls. The union heads call for 
to ratify the terms of a settlement, | Referring briefly to the frameup ee - Sree sewer 25 cent hourly raise. 
s of a settlemen being applied against him, Sacher ce : jing on cmon) something the 


the 4,000 rocked the huge halli.aig “jp my 20 years as a labor { i dj | present — is not likely to} Packinghouse workers are press- 
ns give willingly. Nor is it likely|ing fora raise. The Textile Work- 


with applause for their fighting at-jlawyer, [ve made many enemies a : 
torney. among employers and their law- HARRY SACHER that ‘the present Congress | would ‘ers of America is demanding a 
jeasily yield to a “liberal” wage 12 percent rasse for cotton work- 


Moved by the ovation, Sacher|yers in the bar association. 11 a] ro , f 5 ] 
told the cheering shoe workers: | “They may try t6 put me in jail, I'll always serve, he exclaimed. eon ite. “the th ers with the deadline March 15. 
* ee re is gathering!“ The big difficulty in which labor 


“You don’t kn ho h thislor disba me—but our cause ) | 
ee as SINCE JUDGE Medina hand- sae for wage raises from mil-|) ders now find themselves stem 
ed down his vindictive jail sen-|/ions of workers. The rejection of from the original position they took 
tence against the attorney, the bar|the White House settlement terms|that price control must be accem- 


association has acted to stop Sa-|by the four Railroad Brotherhoods panied by wage controls. That 
cher from practicing law entirely.|is one indication of the mood of|#ives the employers and war mo- 


To the shoe workers, it was as j bilizers a club over laber te force 
In Memory of 'if a boss were trying to. throw one sat er The: raiisoad  Whow agreement te unacceptable wage 
of the most active union leaders|“T'' of the AFL with more than! freeze conditions for a dubious 
out of a shop for leading’a fight to|@ million members are pressing for price control formula. 
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CHARLES KRUMBEIN: Tar us thie sila coil o0 el A PLEASANT VACATION 


deterfse of such a union Jeader, the | AT LOW RATES 


: shoe workers acclaimed their sup- Winter Sports Directed by ALLAN TRESSER 
: Januar y 20, 1947 port of Sacher in his~ battle to re- © hee Shoal © Sleighing © Tebogganineg 
verse Medina’s jail sentence and | - | 


maintain his right to work in his| * Dancing 
chosen profession. ® Comfortable Rooms ® Delicious Food 


CHARLIE: Your life’s work for ° Sacher praised the fighting unity ay re gwndie acinar we Pato olla 
. of the shoe workers. He said the y 
FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL, WaAtkins 4-6600 


two-week stoppage they conducted 
or direct at WHITE LAKE, N. Y. 350 


against -the Shoe Manufacturers 
| WORKERS RESORT... LAKE. MY 


P cace, Democr acy & Board of Trade was a “credit and 
| tr ati | aa ee eRe OAR ARS ee EenananESoreweeanaeeeenanene. 


}example to all unions in the ‘coun- 
. “ . Mae y | 
Socialism lives on. | It showed, he added, that “<¢ SS SSO SSH S SSSSSHSSTSTSTSSSCSSSBSSESSHSSS SSS SEB ST8e8S88Ss 
contracts don’t answer the needs . wes | : 
of the working people, then it is | 
contracts that must die and not so | 
YOUR FRIENDS The stoppage, he explained, was : : 
| an “answer to the warmongers an : r 
AND COMR ADES | profiteers and _— who gr to SALE : : z : SALE y y : 
, | $iprofit out of the blood and sweat wh) oh : 
: sine te and tears ef the working people.” LON fy P LAYIN G RECORDS 
What was needed, he declared, 
was a fight-for peace by the work- q) 4 EACH 
{ing people, “to bring peace and. = 
quiet and prosperity in the world,” _ FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY © 
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Cg i ee ee Come In and Browse Around at the 
UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 


|Shoe Stoppage Wins (4) 27 Union Square W. (nr. 16th St.) N.Y. 3,.N. Y-AL 5.6969 


CHARLES KRUMBEIN | wove me ee 
| 3 ce | A two-week. stoppage by 6,000 } ; 
: | |shoe workers paid off this week Electrolysis Opticians and Optometrists 
January 20, 1947 , when the Shoe Manufacturers crercg-errrrern? | 
Board of Trade caved in and gave/| Ri pe 4 _ Official WO Optician _ 
. ee, eens eee ee A | ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS | 


. ‘ : | The board’ lier refusal to ne- 458 7 ¢; 1 : 
In memory of his Unmavering and | gotiate with Joint SR 13, CIO y N vy A * | 4 t * if 256 W. S4th St., near Eighth Ave. 
3 Mon.-Thaurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:380 


United Shoe Workers, teuched off HAIR FOREVER: = - Saturday 9-6 — LO 3-9248 


: SOE the 6,000 who for monte watched | eee , : 
staunch struggles for working class prvagucacanela ga are! err) = stig J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


remo hair = ) . | 
| cabe-vete as the aplons ghinged Sai perts semave anwanted hal cece ce a eee 


unit and hoes the ufacturers. le body. Privacy. Sen- § 4 y , 
i Tes Teneo | etter the wallkoat, the cranutac-| “steual ure mened. cactus | UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
oe turers ordered Walter Brower, the| | ince consutiation. sO 152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
s ocial ism | , shacta teal ustry’s “impa etal” ashi. ergo en gp map htr-gg me ‘f Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 
trator, to crack down. Brower com-| _ Suites Tei-1102 © LO 35-4218 ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


plied by directing the manufactur- | Florists Te. NEvine = ba 


ers to withhold pay due the werk- rrrrrrrrryr rir if SATURDAY 9 AM. - $ P.M. 


| ers, and told the union to dam- e EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 
NEW YORK STATE IT TEE: 0 py sFLOWERS: mil 


ages to the bosses. 
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| were finally brought to the nege- . 
Hating téble, Brower revoked bis| ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers} GLASSES FITTED 
| . Feur thousand other shoe vedi ° GR 3-8357 | = (262 B. 167 STREET. BRONX 
PA pene og ‘eecccccccccccese } Tel. iia: | 
ere ase, may, tee, beret 8 
sD } wie §| solidity unity ir , 
In Ever lasting Meniory _ §ibrother unionists. Negotiations fer , 
gn, toe eve pro cid DORCHY ii “Songs of the 
Se ie —]I| este "Sapna, se | BERLINER’S| 
) | | ‘Family of a ea Se uf | MUSIC SHOP — 
A | Tet : ) = 154 Fourth Ave. . (4th St.) 
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Our ‘Hall of Fame’ Ballot Arrives 


YOU MAY SOON read of one or more ballplayers being voted 
into the Hall of Fame. It works like this. Once a year a ballot 
goes out to all scribes who have been members of the Baseball 
Writers Association for at least ten years. They are entitled to 
vote for ten players who have finished their big league careers, 

| layers they feel should join the 


ty-eight already honored in the 


Cooperstown Hall. Any player 
appearing on three-fourths of the 
ballots is automatically elected. 
Last year 167 ballots were cast, 
making 126 the magic number. 
Nobody was elected. Mel Ott 
came closest with 115. 
Writers are pondering a lot 
of names. Ott; Bill Terry, Jimmy 
Foxx, Rabbit »Maranville, Paul 
Waner, Dizzy Dean, Harry Heil- 
WAN... 2 
But there is one name 
which should lead all the rest 
without any question. It is the 
name of the greatest. pitcher of 
modern times Maybe the great- 
est of all time. It’s not something 
you can “prove” by big league 
statistics, the usual measuring 
) — rod. For this man was a big 
leaguer for only a season and a half, This odd fact was not of his 
choosing. You see, this greatest of the great is a Negro. When he 
was so good that he used to fan 18 of the top big league stars in 
post season exhibition games, and shut them out time after time, 
so good that the young Joe DiMaggio could exult, “I know I'm 
ready for the big league now. I got a hit off Satchel Paige!,” so 
ood that it was soberly estimated around the big league benches, 
that he could win thirty-five games a season with ease, this man 
was denied his rightful place in the game by the infamous “gentle- 
man’s agreement. : 


THE YEARS WENT BY. The long fight was partially won. 
In*1948, Satchel Paige, well up in his forties, a prohibitive baseball 
age, said OK to Bill Veeck and signed a contract with the Cleve- 
land Indians. 

Paige estimated that he had about one half of his stuff left. 


Maybe a little less. He no longer could uncoil inat whiplash fast 
ball which for at least twenty years would have stood big league 


batters on their ear. He had some of his old wondrous control left, ' 


not all, and some of his remarkable curves. When he signed with 
Cleveland he didn’t gain financially. He could have done at least 
as well in South America, where fans stormed the fields to see him. 

But he had a little feeling that he wanted to toe a big league 
rubber just for a little while and through what he could do at this 
advanced age, give just a little inkling of what he COULD have 
done to big league hitters in his prime. 


In the part of the. 1948 season he played with Cleveland, 


Satchel Paige won 6 and lost 1, and saved many other games with 
exceptional relief pitching. Since the Indians won the pennant only 
in a playoff victory after the season ended, it is obvious that Veeck’s 
decision to sign Paige, and Paige's decision to accept, had brought 
Cleveland its first flag in twenty-eight years. 


Think then for a moment what baseball missed. What the 
fans missed. If Satchel Paige at the age of 21 had taken his place 
where he belonged, the very history of baseball would now be much 
different. Who knows how many no-hit games: might have spun 
from that magic right arm over the long years? Who knows how 
many games a year, how many total victories could have been 
rung up by this remarkable athlete in a minimum of seventeen 
years (or more) of “eps performance? Who knows who would have 
won the pennants? Maybe the competition-less years when the 
Yanks rolled home and murdered their National League foes would 
have -been a little different—if there was a great Satchel Paige 


pitching against those Yanks! 
* 


WHEN THE CLEVELAND Indians of 1948 first came to ‘the 


Yankee Stadium with Paige in the lineup, I remember speaking to 
some of the Indians. “Look at him now,” said young catcher Jim 
Hegan almost in an awed whisper, “Can you IMAGINE what 
he must have been?” I remember pitcher Bob Muncrief in his 
Texas drawl saying, “There just couldn’t have ever been a pitcher 
as good as him if he’s still this way at his age!” 


__ The, Stadium was no new field to Paige. He had pitched there 
with the Negro League teams which paid such high rentals for 
the use of big league parks. He stood this day in the dugout 
and we chatted. The name of Don Newcombe,. _ starting out 
with Brooklyn, came into the conversation. “How old is he?,” asked 
Paige. “About 22,” I said. Paige nodded and smiled a little. He 
didn't say anything. He didn’t have to. 

Everywhere the fans turned out for a glimpse of the great 
Satchel Paige. They turned them away at Woshinaton afid at Phil. 
adelphia when it was just POSSIBLE that he might pitch, One 
Friday in Chicago, Cleveland manager Lou Boudreau said Paige 
would definitely pitch that night. The word spread around. 


That night they had to call hundreds of police to keep the 
disappointed fans from trying to crash the walls after the 55,000 
capacity had already jammed Comiskey Park, which had been 

oing to the hollow sounds of three thousand fans more often 
only scored one run that night, It was enough. 
fifty percent or less of the Satchel Paige that 


Sox with three measly singles. Th 
with stardust in their eyes. a ‘ 
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JANUARY 21, 1981 


By. John Hudson Jones 
The struggle for justice 


in the New York police killing] Gis Wall ond donund chat he keen 


Benjamin J. Davis, chairman of the Harlem Communist 


Party declared, Davis commented 
on the brutal slaying as the Grand 
Jury was scheduled to hear wit- 
nesses, many of whom have de- 
scribed the killing as wanton and 
unprovoked, 


“This next stage,” Davis said, 
“must involvg the great masses of 
Negroes and in the first place the 
Negro workers,” 


Davis noted the turnout of over 
3,000 to the recent mass rally at 
the Refuge Temple of Bishop R. C. 
Lawson, under the sponsorship of 
the New York National Ossocia- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People. “The rally had a 
positive effect in the struggle 
against police brutality,” Davis 
said. “It was due in the first place 
to the overwhelming turnout of 
Negro workers and their families 
and especially Negro women and 
veterans. It showed that the Negro 
people of Harlem are united as 
never before to end the police pas- 
time of shooting down Negroes at 
will,” ‘ 


DAVIS RECALLED that a de- 
mand for a “march on City Hall” 
had been raised at that meeting, 
“It's about time that march too 
place,” Davis declared, noting the 
refusal of Mayor Impellitteri to 
meet with citizens to discuss the 
Derrick case and the whole ques- 
tion of ending cop violence. 


The Mayor recently ordered the 
transfer of the killers, Patrolmen 
Basil Minakakis and Louis Pa- 
lumbo to another precinct. 

“As I see it,’ the Communist 
leader declared, “the Negro people 
are demanding death to the police 
lynchers of Derrick, and not mere- 
ly removal of these killers to an-| 
other community where they can 
lynch more Negro veterans.” 

Recalling the more than 50 cases 
of cop attacks and killings of Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans over the 
past three years, Davis declared, 
“these cases too cry out for jus- 
tice.” 

“These demands are just and can 


masses are involved in the struggle 
for them. This is the key to the 
new stage of the struggle in the 


Derrick case. 
* 


THE DERRICK CASE, Davis 
said, “is intimately connected with 
the struggle’ for peace. For the 
lynching of Derrick and other Ne- 
groes today is the consequence of 
the drive for war by Wall Street 
and President Truman, and is part 
of the plot to subjugate Korea, 
China, Africa and other colored 
peoples.” 


Meanwhile a meeting of Com- 


“An exciting theatrical experience.” 
~WORKER 
‘Stirring Play.”’—BILLBOARD 
“Superb bits of acting.”"—CUMPASS 
“Adult—Rich and moving,.”’--POST 


PEOPLE’S DRAMA presents 
a new play by PAUL PETERS 


with FRANK SILVERA 
Milroy Howard 
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munist leaders in Harlem last week 
organized all-out fa ek to secure 
the prosecution and death penalty 
for the killers. “Unless we win a 


people’s victory in the Derrick) 


case” the leaders declared, “the 
floodgates will be open for whole- 
sale violence against the people of 
Harlem,” 

During the week a delegation 
sponsored by the Harlem Council 


of the American Labor Party went 
; THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE } 
!' TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS. 1 


‘SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL! 
Duty Prepaid [s Through 


PARCELS 10 RUSSIA, Lic 


, 


@ LICENSED SY THE USSR @ 
@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE @ 
Especially for Medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 

Takes 4 or 6 days te USSR 


—ACADEMY, OF MUSIC— 


126 EAST lith STREET 


Now Through Tuesday 
Dana Andrews. — Farley Granger 


EDGE OF DOOM 


William Lundigan — Jacquelin White 
MYSTERY IN MEXICO 


| a 


“WINSLOW BOY” 


“Salt to the Devil’’ 
IRVING PL COOMA 


MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE presents | 
SERGEI EISENSTEIN’S powerful epic: 


‘TIME IN | 
THE SUN”! 


in breath takingly beautifal photo- § 
graphy telling the story of Mexico’s & 
great revolutionary struggles. t 


— 


“LOWER DEPTHS” 


featuring the world renowned 
Moscow Art Players 


Sat. & Sun. Eves. Jan. 20-21 


Saturday: 8:30 and 10:30 p. m. 

Sunday: 8 and 10 p. m. 

DONATION 83e 8 
(plus tax) 8 


DANCING (all evening) 
in our new Social Hall 


to see Councilman: Earl Brown at 


his promise and introduce a resolu- 
tion for justeice in the Derrick 
case and for a City Council probe 
of cop violence. Brown refused to 
commit himself on his own promise 
declaring it was “under advise- 
ment,” ) 3 

Led by Frances Smith, ALP 
leader of the 11th A. D., the del- 
egation declared that it will organ- 
ize a picket line in front of Brown’s 
home if he doesn’t keep his prom- 
ise, 

It was also learned that a group 
of Negro veterans are organizing 
a conference for the immediate 
future to continue the fight in the 
Derrick case. | 


SUNDAY, JAN. 21 


SUNDAY FORUM 
January 21st. 8:00 P. M. 


THE SOVIET UNION 
TODAY 


An Eyewitness Report 


Speaker: 


GEORGE MARION 
Author of 
“All Quiet in the Kremlin” 


Chairman: 


NEAL BURROUGHS 


- Singer: 
VERA NICOLOFF 


Sub. $1.00 


Refreshments 


Jefferson School 
575 Sixth Avenue WA 9-1600 


Exhibition of 
MEXICAN LITHOGRAPHS: 
Color and Black and White 


Custom MATS and FRAMES 
44th- ST. GALLERY 


133 West 44 Street, N. Y. C. 
Open 10:30 to 8:30 P. M. 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT WANTED ; 


SERVICES 


NEGRO, urgently needs Apt. 2-3-4 Rooms. 
Manhattan. AL 4-7954. Ext. 39. Box 170, 
The Worker, 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


MATURE young woman to share apart- 
ment, private room and entrance; ree 


way grand, fireplace, telephone, 
Box 198 ¢-o Dally Worker, 


PROSPECT PARK, man wishes to share 
apartment with man. $9 weekly. Call 
any day 12-2:30. IN 90-2907, 


ROOMS TO RENT 
Manhattan 


NICE ROOM, Village, young working wom- 
an, $10, Light kitchen privileges, Box 
193, The Worker. 


110TH ST. Broadway. Small inside room. 
Suitable for male student, 
c-0 Daily Worker. 


LARGE, airy room,. female; no privileges. 
References. CHelsea 2-7154, 


(Bronx) 


ROOM for elderly working woman, money 
no object to congenial person. Stadium 
area, All subways. Box 196 c-o Dally 
‘Worker, * 


Box 19 


(Brooklyn) 


LARGE room, telephone, kitchen facili- 
ties, near Pros Park, for woman. 
BU 4-6460 ey ys after 10, Saturday 
and Sunday a.m, mt : . rae } 


" FURNISHED ROOM TO RENT 
Manhattan 


wp wheat, ie 8t.) apace seem! 
friendly surroundings: CI 6-0033 


| 


phone, | 


(Auto~ Repair) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS 
WORK done on all cars, including body 
and fender jobs by experts, Reasonabie. 
Tires, tubes, batteries, Discount. to DW 
readers, 140 West End Avenue (66th St.). 
TR 17-2554. | 


(Painting) 


PAINT NOW. Interior custom painting. 
Bring the colorful beauty of a garden 
into your home, Drop a penny post-card. 
aoe Kalergy, 149 W. 14th 8t, NYO 


(Upholstery) H 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Reasonable. Furniture re- 
paired, siipcovered, reupholstered, i- 
radely attention. Mornings 9-1. HYacinth 


1 8-7887, 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS moving, storage, all projects, 
closed vans, low rates, Call Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000, day-night, 


JIMMIE'S pickup, trucking service, small 
jobs, Shortest notice. Dependable, re- 
liable. UN '4-7707, . 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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SECTION 


The foremost thinker of his time, V. I. Lenin, 
died 27 years ago today. - If Lenin had done 
nothing more than be the first Leader of the 


first Socialist state — the Soviet Union — he 
would have made an eternal mark on history. 


JANUARY 21, 1951 


Lenin: Archite 
He VLADIMIR LENIN, the genius 


who founded the socialist So- 
viet Union, led the working class to 
power under a program whose first 


demand was “Peace.” This fact 
towers today in a world wherein the 
overwhelming majority of the people— 
of all politics and all creeds a 4 races— 


arene, 


seek an end to wars. 

The slogan — “Peace, bread, land” 
swept millions from the war-torn bor- 
ders of Poland to distant Vladivostok 
against their oppressors. And the work- 
ing-class nation Lenin and his giant co- 
worker Stalin founded has held firm to 
the path of peace since its birth. 


In fact, the very first official act of the 
newborn Soviet Government was a de- 
cree on peace dated Oct. 25, 1917, 
signed by Lenin himself. 


For these reasons an increasing por- 
tion of mankind, today practically half 


the human race, realizes that the socialist 


people of the USSR is the firmest bul- 


wark against war. And that this is not a 


policy prompted by any temporary ex- 
pediency. | 

It is a policy that engi from the 
very fiber of the socialist state Lenin 
founded. Any individual who has the 
slightest familiarity with socialism real- 
izes that the workers and farmers have 
no stake in war, in- conquering or sub- 
jugating any other people. The me- 


chanic, the tiller-of-the soil is no impe- 


rialist. Nor can their state be. 


Lenin, who dreamed thatyevery cook 
must ‘be a governor, made that clear: 
the social science of Marxism, which 
he extended into the era of imperialism, 
makes that clear, The work Karl Marx 
began is now known as Marxism-Lenin- 
ism because of Lenin’s vast contribu- 
tions, 


First Decree of 
Socialist State 


It is worthwhile—these days when the 
pmo Be strain impatiently to push 
the world into A-bomb massacre — to 
glance again at the first decree of the 
Leninist state. 


It begins: “The Workers and Peasants 
Government created by the Revolution 
of Oct. 24-25 (old calendar) and backed 
by the Soviets of Workers, Soldiers and 
Peasants Deputies calls upon all bel- 
ligerent nations and their governments 
to start immediate negotiations for a just 
democratic peace.” 

Lenin and his co-workers spelled that 
out: an immediate peace without an- 
nexations, i.e. “the seizure of foreign 
lands, or the forcible. incorporation of 


foreign nations and without indemnities.” 


Then, as today, they told the world 
that the Soviet people and their gov- 
ernment are prepared to “take the most 
resolute measures without the least de- 


Tay.” 


The continuation of war is “the great- 
est crime against humanity’—war with 
the purpose “of dividing up among the 
strong and rich nations the feeble na- 
tionalities they have conquered.” The 
edict stated that the Soviet government 
“solemnly announces its determination 
immediately to sign terms of peace to 
stop this war on the conditions indi- 
cated, which are equally just-for all na- 
tionalities without exception.” 

The principle of 1917 is that of 1951. 
Peace was placed at the very top of the 
agenda; there it has remained—through- 
out Lenin's life, throughout Stalin’s — 
there it shall always be. : 

Lenin was the first great social think 
to scientifically plumb the mainsprings 


of tenperilisns sad ub founded the heory. 
that socialism can be built in one coun- 


try shone. Hibiory ‘maboilicently cor. 
_ He taught, too, that it was possible 


Ga, 


for socialism and capitalism to. co-exist, 


But he did more tian that: his writings and work 
charted the path for the entire world to peace 


and security; 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


a truth constantly enunciated by his great 


co-worker and inheritor, Stalin. 


Lenin, before his death in 1924, told 
the American press and others numerous 
times that the world is big .enough 
to encompass socialism and capitalism. 


Devoted Life to 
Freeing Working Class 


The “small man in work clothes” as 
Gorky described him, was born, 1870, in 
Simbirk and devoted his life, from his 
earliest years, to the liberation of the 
working-class, of his nation, of mankind. 
More Americans will learn what Com- 
munists mean when they say Lenin ex- 
tended the vast findings of Marx and 
Engels into the Twentieth Century. 

Early in life, the brilliant student be- 
came a leader and teacher of Marxism. 
At 23 he organized workers in St. Peters- 


burg and delivered his first-lecture “On 


Markets.” By 24 he had written his 
first book, a Marxist work “What the 
‘Friends of the People Are’,” analysis and 


exposure of the Russian populists, In 


1895 he wrote his first leaflet for a 
strike of factory workers and organized 
“The League of Struggle for the Eman- 
cipation of the Working Class.” 

Then came the first of his numerous 


arrests. But he was no man the Czarist | 


police could bury alive. During his first 
prison term, he poured over books of 
statistics, volumes on economics, making 
notes for his great work “The Develop- 
ment of Capitalism in Russia.” It was 
characteristic of the man: he permitted 


nothing to impede him in his life work’ 


as a Communist, a Communist leader. 

Throughout his life he evidenced a 
great interest in the United States and 
a concern for its workers and farmers. 
His profound study “Capitalism and 
Agriculture in the United States. of Amer- 
ica” is a Marxist classic. 

In it he described the South's semi 
feudal system: “To the ‘liberated’ Ne- 
groes it is akin to a prison, hemmed in, 
backward, without access to fresh air.” 

So his teeming life went. Meticulously 
he organized his days and nights so that 
he could, while engaged in incessant 


Other features on the mean- 
ing of Lenin's teachings for 
the American people will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 
They include: 

Lenin and Democracy, by 
Milton Howard—Page 3. 

Lenin and the Negro Pedé- 
ple, by John Pittman—Page 4. 

Lenin and the Trade 
Unions, by George Morris— 
Page 5. ; cag 

Also a moving excerpt from 

“the Soviet classic, Ostrowsky's 
‘Making of a Hero, on Page 2. 


ractical work, turn out the scores of 

ooks and thousands of articles, too 
numerous to detail here. 

Yet throughout he remained a simple, 
warm-hearted man about whom his 
friend, Clara Zetkin, the great German 
Communist could write, describing his 
concern when she lay ill: “With the 
solicitude of a tender mother he inquired 
as to whether I was receiving the proper 
medical treatment and the right food, 
and kept asking me what I was in 
need of,” 

His associates were forever struck 


(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 
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Decree on Peace, drawn up by Lenin, and adopted by the All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets on the night of Nov. 8, 1917, 24 hours after the birth of the So- 


viet Union. The reproduction is from the front page of Izvestia. 
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ee JOHN GATES, ‘Editor of The Worker 


_ Question: Dispatches from Tokyo ascribe the 
reason for North Korean military successes .to 
an “Oriental disregard for human life.” Is. this 


true? 


- Answer: That is a characteristic and un- 
speakable white supremacist lie spread by Amer- 
' jean imperialist propagandists ere 
to cover up the real reasons for 
their military defeats and to 
mask their own barbarous and 
inhuman crimes against the 
Korean people. 
The white supremacist 
spokesmen for Wall Street's 
ageression in Korea hate to 
admit that the reason why the 
Korean people and their Chi- 
nese volunteer allies are able 
to advance despite the more 
_ heavily armed MacArthur 
forces is because of their superior morale and 
generalship. This superiority is based upon the 
fact that they are fighting a just people's war 
in defense of their homelands against a foreign 
imperialist aggressor, because they are fighting 
for freedom against the threat of colonial en- 
slavement. 


There is no such thing as an “Oriental mind.” 


Pe he peoples of Asia are made up of classes and 


have the same characteristics as all peoples. It 
is the imperialists and big landlords of all lands 
who show a complete disregard of human life 
because their whole system is based on the brutal 
exploitation of the many by the few. It is the 
working people of all countries who show real 
concern for human beings because they have no 
interest in exploiting other people and can lib- 
erate themselves only by liberating all mankind 
from. capitalist oppression. 

Take the atombomb. The only one ever to use 
this dread and inhuman weapon was President 


‘Truman when he ordered it dropped on Hiro- 


shima and Nagasaki. The only thing that stops 
the: U.S. imperialists from using it now is the 
fear of world public opinion. They have no 
motal compunctions whatsoever against using it. 
Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., for example, was 
quoted by the United Press on Dec. 6 as say- 
ing that talk about using the atombomb in Ko- 
rea ‘is silly. The only target in Korea for the 
atombomb is people and you can’t waste those 
bombs on just people.” : 


Just people! Atom bombs are more important 
than people. That is capitalist morality. Con- 
trast this with the famous. statement of Joseph 
Stalin: “The most valuable capital in the world 
is people.” 

Recently the retired U. §. Admiral Zacharias, 
formerly Chief of Naval Intelligence, made a 
speech advocating not only the use of the atom- 
bomb but of bacteriological and biological war- 


fare as even more effective. Most newspapers 
carried this story but there was not a word in — 
newspaper taking issue with this savagery. 

is only one example of how calloused ts . 
brutalized towards human life capitalism has 
become. 

In contrast to the daily demands printed in 
the capitalist ‘press for more killing, dropping — 
atombombs, germ warfare, etc., laws are being 
passed in the Socialist countries outlawing prop- 
aganda for war. Socialism is the highest type of 
humanism. Capitalism ‘is barbarism and inhu- 


‘manity. 


“Shoot anything that moves!” is the latest 
order to the U.S. airforce in Korea. Kill every- 
one, soldier and civilian. As if aware that no 
decent person will countenance such a crime, 
the order excepts women and children. Just 
imagine a jet plane hurtling through the air at 
more than 600 miles an hour and deciding whether~ 
something that “moves” is man, woman or child, 
in or out of uniform. American soldiers are be- 
ing. ordered to become mass murderers. Our 
youth is being brutalized in the same way as 
the Nazi stormtroopers were. 


The American people must put an end to 
this savagery before it is too late. The way to 
show concern for human life is to work for peace 
at all costs as the only path to preservation of 
our lives, our dignity and all decent morality. — 


(Readers should send their questions to John 
Gates, 35 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. | 
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Where 


By PETER STONE 


— MOST significant scientific 
achievement in the first half of 
the 20th century was the establish- 
ment of the USSR in 1917. The 


great genius who guided the first 
steps of this scientific state was V. I. 
Lenin, who wrote. prophetically at that 
time, “in the past, all human intellect, 
all genius was created only in order to 
benefit some people with technology 
and culture, while depriving others of 
the prime necessity—education and de- 

velopment. But now. all the wonders of 
technology, all the achievments of cul- 
ture, will become the property of the 
people, and from now on the human 
mind and genius will never be turned 
into means of coercion, a means of 
exploitation. We know this—and is it not 
worthy of working, of giving all efforts 
for the sake of this great historical task.” 


It became Lenin’s goa] to make scien- 
tific the whole productive and cultural 
activities of all the peoples of that vast 
multi-national sixth of the earth's sur- 
face, many of whom had little or no 
previous knowledge of science and tech- 
nology. 

The Soviet leader ccilited the notion 
that science could be performed only in 
a laboratory—that it belonged only to 
the intellectuals. His laboratory became 
the USSR. To establish a firm scientific 
basis for the development of this newly 
created organism—a_ scientific state—it 
became necessary to plan for the indus- 
trialization of the backward, agricultural 
country. 

Lenin knew that the industrialization 


depended on the harnessing of power 
and that modern twentieth century 
power was electricity. He and his Bol- 
shevik co-workers transformed _ the 
USSR. They worked out the brilliant 
plan GOELRO (Governmental Electric- 
fic:.'ion of Russia) under the slogan 
that “Communism was Soviet Power 
plus the electrification of the whole 


country.” In a letter to Lenin in 1921 
Stalin characterized GOELRO as “a 
masterly outline of a really unified and 
really national economic plan, the only 
Marxist attempt in our time to place a 
truly real, the only possible production 
base under the Soviet superstructure of 
economically backward Russia.” 


Build on Plans 
Of Lenin, Stalin 


Today in the USSR, the scientific 
workers continue building on the funda- 
mental plans created by Lenin’ and 
Stalin. Thus for example the latest 
five ‘year “Plan calls for the construction 


grimith an technical sdvaupement for 
the ieee: class of the USSR in this 


Seience Wor 


s for Life 


M. Aslanova, a scientist at the Glass Research Institute of Moscow and winner of the Stalin prize award for her work. 


The Russian scientist, 


Michurin once said, 


- . - that one cannot wait for favors from na- 


ture, but wrest them from her.’ That is what the 
Soviet people are doing with their gigantic 


hydro-electric and other projects. 


scientific socialist economy. At Lake 
Sevan these new technicians will reduce 
the size of a lake and then use the sur- 
plus water for new electric power equi- 
valent to 100 million tons of coal. The 
new economy of the region will have 


_ for its base electric power and all the ad- 


vaantages of twentieth century scientific 
techniques. 


Soviet man is different from others 
in the sense that his’ world is a very 
real world, a material world based on 
the idea, as one of their great scientists, 
Michurin, said, “that one cannot wait 
for favors front nature, but wrest them 
from her.” There is no obstacle which 


‘cannot be overtaken is the scientific and 


therefore the socialist philosophy. Man 
can change nature. ae 

These people of science have begun 
the construction of the greatest hydro- 


electric project in the world, the building 
of ‘the Main-Turkmenian Canal. It is 
planned (and planning is the essence of 


true scientific socialism) ) to complete’ the 
683.5 miles of coristruction in seven 


years. (The Suez Canal is about 100 
miles long). Of course along with the 
development of this project is planned 
a multi-network of highways, railwa 
and néw power transmission lines. its 
eon is to make the “dead” desert 
again for the millions of acres in 
Central Asia. This area will blossom 
forth with cotton (even colored varieties 
recently developed by Soviet chemists). 


‘Strategic Offensive 
Against Drought’ 


. Last year the Soviets announced a 
“strategic offensive against drought, in- 
suring final victory over the age-old 
enemy of: agriculture.” This plan en- 
visages the transformation of the vast 
steppes of European Russia and Siberia; 
erosion, reforestation, irrigation, ferti- 
lization, crop -rotation, and adaptation 


_and.complete farm mechanization. 


- This: is the application of scientific 


techniques and dhodid-ee sweletanb news 


to those Americans who remember ‘so 
vividly the. dust-bowls, ravaged Rexect 


—- 
longs to the 


lands and wasteful exploitation of tim- 
ber. The scientific Soviets plan to elim- 
inate these man-made diseases by the 
construction of millions of acres of 
forest shelter-belts. 


Science was and continues to be the 
keynote of all work done in the USSR. 
But it is not the science that is divorced 
from the people, but one that is tied 
intimately with their lives. It is the true 
spirit of science that has been fostered 
among the 200,000,000 Soviet peoples 
that is constantly challenging, always 
probing, always seeking new paths to 
explore. ) 

_ Lenin's great co-worker and disciple 
Stalin has formulated the kind of science 
that exists in this scientific state. It is a 
“science which does not let its old and 


recognized leaders completely with- 
draw into an ivory tower or high priest 
of that science . . . it is a science which 
understands the meaning and ssignifi- 
cance of the all powerful union of old 
scientists with young workers in’ that 
domain, of that science which readily 
and willingly oO pst all its doors 
to . the young in our country, 


which ee them : all an opportunity to 


es and ich 

the fact that the future be- 

youth in science . bs ie oe 

science that need not be a slave. to 

The USSR today is | vast tribute to 
a 


go to 


ing American | 
were made in 1947 to push through | 


Q)N JAN. 18 Congress began 
ON} 


earings on. ways of militariz- 
youth. Attempts 


but op- 


The 1951 model plan was spelled out 


in shocking thoroughness in a Big Busi- 


ness magazine. This is a plan to surpass 
all plans. [t would take every young man 
at the age of 18. No one but the “bed- 
ridden and insane” could hope to ecape. 
Those not eligible. for combat duty 
would be assigned to industry at. “the 
rate of normal military pay.” 

Since then a series 
been made about the best and fastest 
way to achieve this total militarization. 
The American Association of Univer- 
sities added a proposal that women be 
used “in the armed forces and in indus- 
try under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of Defense.” 


Drastic 
E ffects 


The New York Board of Regents sug- 
gested that the high school term be cut 
to three years “to release the youth for 
military and manpower needs.” Federal 
Security Administrator Ewing went one 
better and called for five years of high 
school including military training in the 
curriculum so that the army would be 
presented with ready-made soldiers. 

With atom-bomb drills, military regi- 

mentation of class-room activities, iden- 
tification tags for students, and school- 
sponsored recruiting talks, the public 
schools have already begun the change- 
over from training for peace to training 
for war. 
- This is no program for. the rights and 
needs of American youth, but a pro- 
gram for full scale war. Wall Street 
needs the body of every American youth 
to carry out its plans for world: demi- 
nation. 

The effect of this mass militarization 
on the working-class movement, on the 
Negro liberation movement, and on the 
struggle for civil rights would be disas- 
trous. It would stren the power 
of the ruling class to crush all actions 
of the people for their rights. It would 
provide a weapon to lower the living 
standards of the working people. It 
would create an indoctrinated section 
of the population to spread white su- 
premacist and militaristic thinking. 

Only a brutalized and_ indoctrinated 
youth could be capable of doing this 


of proposals have 


See 


What’s behind the Wall Street plan to force’ 
America’s youth into uniforms? Miss Zriny, a. 
leader of Labor Youth League, believes it holds 
great dangers for Negro people and labor. 


By JUDY ZRINY 
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Members of the Labor Youth League pay tribute at monument to war dead. 


job. The wmilitarists would have to 
change the youth from citizens with a 
real concern for the welfare of their 
brothers and their country into’ soldiers 
ready to turn against their own people 
and the freedom-loving peoples of the 
rest of the world. 


Time magazine has already prepared 
a model for this new man. Their cover 
artist has portrayed their conception of 
the “man of the year, —a picture: of the 
kind of soldier that the militarists want 
to make the youth of America. 


This is no citizen soldier defending 
his people and his way of life but a 
model for the “generation of killers” Gen- 
eral Hershey demanded. On his face is 
written the story of Korea, the story of 
a war which Life magazine admitted, 
“ferces upon our men in the fields acts 
and attitudes of the utmost savagery . . . 
Savagery in detail—the blotting out of 
villages where the enemy may be hiding; 
the sheoting and shelling of refugees 
who may include North Koreans in the 


anonymous white clothing of the Kerean 
countryside.” This is the war in which 
the command has just been given te 


“‘hlast all male persons behind enemy 


lines.” 


The main weapon for creating this 


kind of soldier, as we have seen in Ko- 
rea, is white supremacist ideas. It was 
the thinking behind mass. extermination 
of whole towns, the lack of regard for 
the lives of noncombatants. It was the 
thinking behind the court-martial frame- 
up of Lieut. Leon Gilbert and countless 
Negro soldiers, behind the use of Negro 
battalions as expendables. By convinc- 
ing the youth that they are superior to 
the people they are called on to conquer 
and repress, the warmakers are trying 
to create the kind of soldier who will 
unquestionably defend the aims of Walt 
Street at home and abroad. 


To take just one example, a youth 
trained in this pattern would be a grave 
danger to the trade unions. The assign- 


ment of “trainees” to. industry at the 


if 
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Beyond these very concrete dangers 
there is the possibiilty that the militari- 
zation of youth might lead to an overall 
manpower draft. ‘Vith the many pro- 
_ s for the most utilization of women, 

the hiring of 14-year-olds, and the 
wse of men 65 by the smaller industries 
with no pension plans the next logical 
preposal is one for overall manpower 
control. 

But young people aren't ready to ac- 
cept the role that the warmakers have 
iz mind for them. This is expressed in 
many different ways and for many dif- 
ferent reasons. GIs have written letters 
from Korea expressing horror and dis- 
agreement with the methods which 
they're called upon to use. 

In their desperation, many young 
people have resorted te mistaken forms 
of individual protest. For: instance, the 
rate of draft delinquents is extremely 
high. And Drew Pearson recently re- 
ported that “an alarming number of 
American troops are shooting themselves 
in order to get shipped back to Japan 
for hospitalization.” 


Young workers are disturbed about 
having their plans for a job and marriage 
shattered. College stiidents are ex- 
pressing indignation at the proposed 
cutting off of their education. Youth are 
ready to organize and stop this threat to 
their future. 


The Young People’s General Assem- 
bly for Peace, meeting in Chicago Jan- 
uary. 5-7, crystallized this sentiment in 
a plan for youth to put pressure on 
Washington against UMS-UMT. 

What is needed now is for the older 

. generation to take up the fight, to bring 
home to the people of America that mili- 
tarization of the youth means the crush- 

‘ing of all hopes for peace and a serious 
setback in the fight for a secure and 
happy future, not only for the youth, 

- but for the people as a whole. | 

This should be discussed on the floor 
of every organization, évery trade union, 
wherever people gather to talk over their 
problems. Workers in all unions must 
put pressure on their leadership to take 
a firm stand against the extension of the 
draft and the militarization of youth. 

United action of the youth, together 
with their parents and friends, can defeat 
the warmakers. | 
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He Was the World’s 
Expert on Democracy 


By Milton Howard 


THE OTHER DAY the French premier Pleven 
was having a certain amount of trouble getting 
the French’ parliament to ratify his guns-not- 

‘butter program: ‘He said: 

. “Truman is lucky. He has his election hbe- 
hind him.” | Bag 

What he meant was that, having won the. 
‘yotes by making all kinds of promises, Truman 
could now go ahead to commit acts against the 
people without having to worry about them. 

When he was speaking to 568" 

the electorate in the’ Moscow. 

region where he was the can- 

didate, Joseph Stalin _ noted 

this peculiar quality of capi- 

talist elections. Before the 
election, the candidates are. 

all: sugar. and..honey .before | 

the voters, to whom they. fee 

-maake all kinds of promises. [ie 
After the elections, the can- 

‘didate feels “secure” in his. 
long-term. office. He cheer- 
fully forgets all about the 
promises he made to relieve » 

. the burdens of the people. . His “problem” is 
finished until several years later, when he repeats: 
the: performance. . Meanwhile, he ,resumes_his 

» part as an: active agent in Congress of Big Busi- 
ness, of .private capitalist’ and landlord interests, 
and Wall Street foreign policies. | e | 


WORLD'S. EXPERT in 


He showed that the real rulers of any country ” 
are those who own its vital economic machinery. 
The great Chinese Communist leader, Mao Tse- 
tung, expressed it this. way: “A country is al- 
ways ruled and guided by the class which owns 
its means of production. This is its dictatorship, 
whether open or hidden.” sae 
“In our country, Wall Street trusts own. the 
nation’s industrial machinery. Hence, .they are . . 


exposing this kind of cheating of the people was 
V. I. Lenin, whose death in 1924 we are com- 
memorating in this week's issue. 

Lenin was the matchless student of democ- 


racy. 

If we study what he taught about democracy, 
we Americans will know how to defend the demo- 
cratic heritage of the American Revolution on 


the one hand, and how to carry our country for- st di SRP RE: 
ward to the higher democracy of Socialism. oo ee cous oo ee Sapa ETI ca 
Lenin based himself on the genius of Karl. welfare: ; Le Pe fee ae 

Marx and Frederick Engels, founders of scientific | ae oS | 
Socialism. He ceaselessly taught to mankind that 
the word democracy can have meaning only if 
we look behind the word to the economic reality. 
He cut through the polite hypocrisies of the capi- 
talist propagandists who claim that democracy | 
and capitalism are one and the same thing. 

: Lenin showed that se long as the country's 
.factories,. mines, banks, etc., were owned by | 
private individuals and corporations, “democracy” 
is only “a form of rule of the monopolists, of 
the trusts,” that it is a means for maintaining and 

_ intensifying the exploitatien of labor by capital. - 

In our:country, the government and the banks : farmers, aad other working people. 
have become practically one and the same thing. Communists are thus the firmest defenders 
The same people move easily from the Wall ~ of democracy. They strive to defend all political 
ances 


IN SOCIALIST COUNTRIES, the-system. of 
‘rule-is exercised not against but by the people. . 
The people are the owners gf the economic ma-.. 
chinery. Thus, it is genuine democracy for the _ 
ovetwhelming majority. The teachings of’ Lenin © 
bring the’true nature of governments out inte'the 
open: Capitalist-governments pretend that they ~ 
are for all the people; they really are not. = 

+, « Soeialist governments do not pretend they are. 
for all, including the minority of private capi- 
-talists and. the warmongers. They are only for 


the people, for the working class, the working 


_ Street banks into general's mms, or. powerful .... .. liberties gained by the people under capitalism. 

_ government~ positions from which they exercise... , They are the uniters.of the people agaimst fas- , 
their dictatorship over the nation. Through his | cism. __ Agee th: | Cs Pee eee 
“emergency decrees, President Truman is bring- “"“Tust. as_ Socialism,” ,.J .enin ‘said, “cannot. be... | - 
ing this Big Business dictatorship out into the © «Visors unless it introduces ‘complet witness EEE 
ge meg sation 2 : acy, so the working class will be unable to pre-~ | 
_. Lenin showed that all governments are dic =  Q30) ¢,. Vi ae TRE caine ales 

. pare victory over the ca sts unless 

tatorships. - There never was a government that . © wage¢ a many-sided, consistent, and revolution- ~ f 


was’ not a- dictatorship,’in one form or, another. — ay struggle for democracy.” 
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By }OH RN PiT TMAN 


‘Lenin’s Teachings About 
‘Colored’ Peoples 


IN HIS STATE OF THE UNION message to 
Congress Jan. 8, President Truman said: “The im- 
perialism of the czars has been replaced by the 
even more ambitious, more crafty and more menac- 
ing imperialism of the rulers of the Soviet Union.” 

On Nov, 23, Dr. Mordecai 


Johnson, president of Howard 
University, told the CIO Con- 


vention in Chicago that “Com- 
munism , . . is saying to m€n all 
over the world, we have come 
at last up from the ranks of 
those who suffer, not to make 
you rich, not to make you 
powerful, not to place you in a 
position where you dominate 
through life, but to fix it so you ane 
can sit down with your brothers of every race, 
creed and color all over the world and eat your 
simple bread in brotherly peace and affection.” 

Here are two views about the policies of the 
government of the USSR. Who is right, Truman 
or besarte the spokesman of Wall Street, or the 
spokesman of the Negro people? 
The test lies in the unity of theory and practice, 
in the extent to which action has approximated the 
idea, performance and promise. For this test it is 
necessary first to turn to Lenin, the great theore- 
tician of the Socialist Revolution who blueprinted 
the structure of the confederation of ‘nations and 
nationalities which is the Soviet Union. 

: *. 


IT IS STALIN, the pupil and greatest inter- 
reter of Lenin, who details his teacher's contri- 
utions to the theory of the national question. 

Speaking of the way the national question was 


viewed by the opportunist leaders of the old So- 
cialist parties, Stalin wrote: “The scores and hun- 


“SOMEONE HAD DIED...’ 


IN THE telegraph-room at Shepe- 

tovka Junction Main Station 
three Morse apparatuses kept up 
their insistent chatter, comprehen- 


sible only to an initiated ear. The 


girls were young and they had so far 
since starting work tapped out only 
twenty kilometers of tape but the old 
man in the same office was just begin- 
ning his third hundred thousand. He 
did not bother to read the paper ribbons 
as they did, nor did he ever need to 
knit his brows over difficult letters or 
words. He just listened to the tappety- 
tap of the instrument and jotted down 
Jetter after letter of the code... 


He hastily scribbled it down and 
dropped the tape again and rested on 
his hand and then began to listen once 
more ... at Gorki there passed away 
~.. Slowly he wrote it Sa What 
countless communications, both. joyous 
and sad, had he not been the-first to 
hear of—the grief or the delight of 
others. He had long ago ceased to think 
at all of the real meaning of those 
curt, broken phrases; he merely re- 
ceived them as oral impressions, and 
transferred them to paper without any 
thought of their content. Here was a 
typical ene—some fellow had died* and 
somebody was being told about it. He 
was quite forgetting that the telegram 
had begun with the words usual to pub- 
lic announcements—“To all stations, all 
stations . . .” Meanwhile the machine 
went on clicking and the old telegraph- 
ist translated the clicks into Jetters— 
De Aeon Bas eM. 
Mii ko os wees Poe Oo BR . 
—someone had died. 


Someone 


Had Died 


He was not moved by that. He was 
tired. Somewhere some fellow—name: 
Vladimir, patronymic: Iyich—had died, 
and he was about to put down the 
‘tragic words—tragic for some other un- 
known person, who would cry from 
fsoor iseregess and grief—but it was all 

ing whatever to do with him—he 
was only an involuntary onlooker. And 
the machine went on with its dots and 
then-a dash, dots and then a dash, and 


out: of those iliar clicki sounds 


of another word and wrote it down— 
_L.” This was’ followed by an “E,” and 


then next the “E” he carefully made 


ing center line, and then immediately 


lied an “1. Tlie last latter came acte- 


A chapter from the Soviet classic, Ostrowsky’s 
‘The Making of a Hero,’’ which describes how 
the news of Lenin’s death brought new members 


INGS TO COME 


dreds of millions of Asiatic and African p®oples who 
are suffering national oppression in its most ~— 
and cruel form usually remained outside their field 
of vision. They hesitated to put white and black, 
‘civilized’ and ‘uncivilized’ on the same plane... . 
Leninism laid bare this crying incongruity, broke 
down the wall between whites and blacks, between 
Europeans and Asiatics, between. the ‘civilized’ and 
‘uncivilized’ slaves of imperialism, and thus linked 
the national problem with the problem of the col- 
onies.” 

And further: “Formerly, the “olga os of self- 
determination of nations was usually misinterpreted, 
and not infrequently it was narrowed down to the 
idea of the right of nations to autonomy. ... As a 
consequence the idea of self-determination stood in 
danger of becoming transformed from an instru- 
ment for combatting annexations into an instrument 
for justifying them . .. Leninism broadened the 
conception of self-determination and interpreted it 
as the right of the oppressed peoples of the depen- 
dent countries and colonies to complete secession, 
as the right of nations to independent existence as 

A third: contribution: “Leninism .. . declared 
that gegen about the ‘equality of nations’ 
which are not backed by the direct support of the 
proletarian parties for the liberation struggle of the 
oppressed nation are meaningless and false.” 

And a fourth: “Leninism has proved, -and: the 
imperialist ‘war and the revolution in Russia have 
confirmed, that the national problem can be solved 
only in connection with and on the basis of the 
proletarian revolution, and that the road to victory 
in the West lies through the revolutionary alliance 
with the liberation movement of the colonies and 
dependent countries against imperialism.” 

. 


IT IS UNDERSTANDABLE why Truman dares 
to accuse the Soviet leaders of imperialism. For 
while Truman says “we believe in the independence 
of all nations,” the record of the Truman govern- 


into the party he led. 
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- subjugation of nations. 


ment is a record of the oppression and forcible 
Thus, in the very same 
a , Truman boasted of Wall Street’s “sources 
of many of our most vita] raw materials, including 
uranium” in Africa and Asia. It was Truman who 
twisted the principle of self-determination to justify, 
under the pretext of granting “autonomy,” the con- 
tinued domination of Puerto Rico. It is the Truman 
government which bans and punishes the proletarian 
parties of oppressed nations, as in Iran and Panama. 
And it is Truman who, forming the Atlantic war 
alliance, tries to unite all the imperialist, colonial 
powers into a conspiracy to preserve colonialism. 


But observe, on the contrary, the structure of 
the Soviet Union on the Leninist foundation. Fifty- 
one nationalities enjoy statehood, and each nation 
is conducting its state affairs in its national language, 
is independently developing its own economy and 
culture. Not only that, but nations consigned to 
backwardness by czarist imperialism have, in 83 
years, leaped forward into advanced industrial re- 
oases Where illiteracy three decades ago em- 

raced 95-99 percent of the people, there today 
100 percent are literate. 


In the Soviet Union there are no Mississippis, 
no Alabamas, no Arkansas where millions of hungry, 
landless peasants go from the cradle to the, grave 
without entering a school, a hospital or a_ theater, 
There are no jimcrow slums outside the walls- of 
the Kremlin: Moscow is not Washington. In fact, 
there are no ghettos anywhere in the Soviet Union 
—no signs “for Colored” or “for White only.” 


And instead of dropping napalm on Korean 
cities, Soviet aviation brings medicines and food to 
the friendly peoples of Asia. Indeed, in the Soviet- 
Chinese treaty of friendship and mutual assistance, 
in .the very establishment of the Chinese People’s 
Republic, is to be seen a monument to the Leninist . 


theory and practice on the national question. 


Truman, the imperialist demagogue, tries to deny 


this; Johnson, the Negro people’s leader, affirms it. 


matically and was “N,” and then the 
machine tapped out its pause, and for 
the tenth of a second the telegraphist’s 
eye hovered on the word he had writ- 
ten—LENIN. | 

Meanwhile the machine went on with 
its clicking, but the old telegraph-oper- 
ator’s thoughts had come ona familiar 
word, and they went back to it for a 
moment, He glaanced at it again. What 
was that? Lenin? His eye put the whole 
text of the telegram into perspective. 
For some time he stared at the line. 

Then, for the first time in all his 
thirty years’ service, he disbelieved what 
was written. Three times he checked 
the signs, but the words were persistent: 
“January twenty-first at five-fifty a. m. 
at Gorki there passed away Vladimir 
Ilyich Lenin.” 

The old man sprang to his feet and 
took the coiling ribbon of paper in his 
hand and stared at it. The two-yard- 
long strip definitely did confirm what 

~ he had been unable at first to believe. 
He turned a deathly-white face to his 
two girl spay a and they heard a 
— cry from his lips: “Lenin is 
ea 


The Speed of 
The Blizzard 


The news of that great loss slipped 
out of the instrument room through the 
wide-open door, and was swept about 
the station with the speed of the bliz- 
zard; it leapt into the raging snow and 
whirled over the tracks and the junction 
points and in the form of an icy draught 
in through the half-open half of the 
great iron-bound’ doors of the railway 

_ workshops. 

In the shops there was a locomotive 
over the first repair pit; the urgent re- 
pairs brigade was at work on it. Old 
man Polentovski had gone down himself 
into the pit under his engine and. was 
pointing out the worn places to the 
mechanics. & 

Zakhar Brouzzhak and Artem together 
were busy straightening out the bent 
fire-box -bars. Brouzzhak was _ holding 


ie Champ Gets a New | 


For whom is Sugar Ray Robinson speaking when 
he seeks to oppose such militant spokesmen for 
the Negro people as Paul Robeson? — W hat 
prompted the welterweight king to speak in terms 
sO. pleasing to the State Department? 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


| SMe U.S. State Department has 
“discovered” the Negro ques- 

tion in a big way. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson indicated the extent 


of this‘ new interest when he or- 
dered Paul Robeson’s passport lifted. 

A government whose indifference to 
the plight of its s is no- 


torious is now : ace eas 
using its power #8 SR 
- as a club to 9 
bully Negroes @ 

into. endorsing # 
its plans for em- # 
pire. The jim- 2 
crow rulers’ are # 
now wielding # 

sport cancel- #% 

tions-and eco- 3 
nomic sanctions #4 
against those #4 
Negroes who #4 
have succeeded # =. 
in hurdling the 
racist = eco- SS 
nomic and so- sreenpeeneggiiisating 
cial barriers. —— 

Robeson, the world-renowned actor 
and basso-baritone, barred from the 
operatic stage and most of the American 
theater as a Negro, has had to suffer 
the additional economic sanctions of the 
State Department. He is not permitted 
to earn money in Europe because he 
would not agree to “be silent” on the 
plight of Negroes in the United States. 


* Put Pressure 
On Others 


_ The government screws tightened on 
other Negroes who hollered “Uncle!” 
Hazel Scott, the pianist, barred, like 
Robeson, from most cultural outlets in 
this country, was forced to demean her- 
self before the Un-American Commit- 
tee. . Josh White, the guitarist, was 


World of Labor 


similarly shanghaied. Jackie Robinson 
the baseball star, who works in a field 
where the fight against racism has just 
begun, was called in to do his .bit in 
showing how content Negroes are. — 

In each case the magic formula for 
immunity to attack from the. rapidly 
racist imperialist pack was a denuncia- 
tion of Robeson. (“Robeson doesnt 
speak for anyone but himself.”) Each 
victim must learn the lyric and recite it 
on order. The phrase has been repeated 
so often that it produces the same ex- 
citing effect as an overplayed Tin Pan 
Alley tune. 

Sugar Ray Robinson, the Negro wel- 
terweight boxing champion, is the latest 
victim to be caught in the State De- 
partment war net. Robinson recently 
completed a tour of Europe where he 
fought a number of bouts. He was es- 
pecially acclaimed by the French peo- 
ple for his sportsmanship and boxing 
artistry. But in addition to his oppon- 
ents and an adoring public, Sugar Ray 
met in a few private sessions one Milton 
Katz; Paris public relations man for the 
Marshall Plan. 


Forced to Recite 
The Big Lie 


Kat< undoubtedly taught Robinson 
the words to the State Department’s 
“Robeson-speaks-f o r-himself” —_ record. 
Robinson also was coached on a “fact” 
that life in America refutes—that Ne- 
groes in this country have attained full 
citizenship rights, : 

After thus being coached by the man 
who wielded power enough to lift his 
passport, Sugar Ray marred his victory 
over Robert Villemain with the payoff. 
His recitation of the State Department's 
Big Lie won him a New York Times 
Christmas Day editorial and the unof- 
ficial title of “Ambassador.” 

“I wanted to show them clean Amer- 


SUGAR RAY ROBINSON 


ican sportsmanship,” the classy Negro 
boxer said to French and foreign news- 
men referring to his concern over the 
possibility of having injured his oppon- 
ent. And in the same breath he con- 
tinued with the totally irrelevant remark: 


“Till do everything I can to answer 
those pro-Communist American Negroes 
who say that all . .:. Negroes are dis- 
criminated against in America. Joe Louis 
and Jackie Robinson are with me on 


that. 


The conferences with the Marshall 
Plar man had paid off. 


A Dubious 
Honor. as 


For those words the ‘Times condes- 
cendingly pinned the title of “Ambassa- 
dor Robinson” on the Harlem boxe, 
Negroes who agree with him were 
termed a “credit to their race and honor 
to their country.” This praise in the mo- 
nopoly press for Robinson’s attack on 
another Negro should have disturbed 
him. Especially since it comes from a 
source that is not well known in circles 
conducting a fight for first class citizen- 
ship for the Negro people. 


But ten days later when Robinson en- 
tertained newsmen aboard the _ liner 
Liberte as it steamed into New York 
harbor, he returned to the attack. Com- 
munists, he-declared, were responsible 
for the stories abroad about Negro dis- 
crimination. The prize fighter, turned 
political commentator, then faced his 


absent opponent with whom the Paris. 
Marshall Planner had matched him. 
“They (the people of Europe) were 
capitalizing on statements made by Paul 
Robeson. He speaks for himself and 
not the American Negro. ae 
“America provides opportunity for 
everyone regardless of his race, color or 
creed. . . . . If you have the ability in. 
America, you can be a success... .” 
This 2b at Robeson won space for 
Robinson in the afternoon papers and 


a front-page picture in Wednesdays 


ey ataranaat But—and there’s a big 
ut— | 
After doing this Marshal] Plan chore, 
Sugar Ray relaxed with the sports 
writers, exposing the fakery in his attack 
on Robeson and ‘he Communists. 
Jimmy Cannon, in Wednesdays New 
York Post, reports Sugar Ray as saying 
enthusiastically of the French people, 
“They know everyone is a human being.” 


le’?s All Not 
So Good 


Could it be that Robinson, like Robe- 
son, is aware that, as a Negro, he is not 
treated fully as a human being in the 
United States? If the reader has any 
doubts of Robinson’s awareness of jim- 
crow in America, let him continue: 

“If these (the French) people don't 
have a 13th Amendment in their Con- 
stitution, they sure live up to it-anyway.” 
And he repeated that the French treated 
people as “human beings.” 

In the two sentences of comment on 
his treatment in France, Robinson con- 
tradicts everything he has said about 
Robeson. He cannot help but react to 
the racism in boxing which ha’ kept him — 
out of the middleweight championship, 
although he is known to be the best. He 
knows the kicking around he has re- 
ceived by promoters because he would 
not play their game. And as for the dis- 
crimination against Negroes—well, he 
cannot have missed reading the last issue 
.of the Negro press. 

This shabby business of Negro sports 
and entertainment world figures being 
forced to endorse the bloody plans of 
their persecutors and oppressors should 
open the eyes of workers and progres- 
sives. The -white masters are bankrupt 
politically and morally. Their armed 
terror is being turned back in Asia. The 
Negro people are pressing for a decision 
on equality and democracy at home. 


(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 


Lenin’s Teachings and 


The Trade Unions 
By George Morris 


“LENINISM,” WROTE STALIN, “is Marxism of 
the epoch of imperialism.” That epoch which be- 
gan at the end of the 19th century, Lenin and Stalin 
pointed out, is the stage -of parasitic, decaying, 
dying capitalism—the stage of monopolies, wars 
between the big powers for world 
supremacy and all the now fa- - 
miliar destruction, blood-letting fare = = 
and misery that it brings. But it ] ee 
is also the epoch in which thee = 
erases of the working class and fae 
of the oppressed peoples every- 4 
where, rise to a level high enough fea, 2 
to wrest political power from the Baas 
imperialists and usher in an era ee 
of Socialism. : ; 

That is why most of Lenin’s — 
writings and the richest heritage a 
he left the working class, deal with imperialism and 
the strategy and tactics in the emancipation struggles 
of the workers and colonial ples. But Lenin’s 
teachings have had a far-reaching fundamental in- 
fluence even upon the most elementary stages of 
working class organizations and struggles. 


: In the first place are Lenin’s teachings on the 


“economic basis” for opportunism, or as it is more 
commonly referred to today, rightwing sell-out and 


wrote Lenin in 1916 (Volume XIX, Collected Works, 


International Publishers) “the capitalists are able 


to spare a part (and no small, part, at that) of these 
super-profits to bribe their workers to create some- 
thing like an alliance of the workers of the given 
nation and their capitalists AGAINST the other 


countries.” 
; © 


LENIN showed this bribery did not merely 
affect many of the leaders of the unions of his day 
but went deeper to the “upper strata” of.the work- 
ers—the skilled and others a little more privileged 
than the masses of workers. He showed how this 
“sop to a section of the workers and the numerous 
political ways of corrupting their leaders, were re- 
sponsible for the development of the rightwing op- 
portunist pattern everywhere in the world. 


It was also responsible for keeping the level 
of trade union organization in the world to not more 
than a fifth of the workers of any country. In fact, 
in the article mentioned above, Lenin says, “it 


cannot be seriously believed that it is possible to 


organize the majority of the proletariat (working 
class) under capitalism.” But Lenin went further: 


“. +. it is not so much a question of how many 
‘members there are in an organization as of the 
real objective meaning of its policy: does this — 


policy ‘represent the masses? Does it serve. the 
masses, that is, thé emancipation of the masses from 


capitalism or does it represent the interest of the 


minority, its conciliation with capitalism?” 
But while Lenin showed the above process, he 
i ag emphasis on the fact that the: enemies of 
r “at the co pes oppress, crush, ruin and 
ES of the proletariat and semi- 


by military means. 

“On the other hand there is the tendency of the 
MASSES who are more oppressed than formérly 
and who bear the brunt of the suffering caused 
by imperialist wars, to throw off the yoke, to over- 
throw the bourgeoisie,” he continued. A 

“It is our duty, therefore,” concludes Lenin, “if 
we wish to remain Socialists, to go down lower and 
deeper, to the real masses; this is the whole mean- 
ing and the whole content of the struggle against 
opportunism.” ) 

* 


ELSEWHERE in the article, Lenin says that. 
“the essence of Marxian tactics” is to direct the main 
appeal to the “lower mass” rather than to those who. 
are infected with “bourgeois respectability.” ) 

Today, 35 years later, Lenin's analysis has even 
greater substance in terms of, the present picture in 
America. The corrupting influence of the trusts upon 
the labor movement surpasses anything of the sort 
in the past. We see it on the top labor burocracy; 


‘on the more skilled craft-based sections of the AFL 


and on the higher-paid crafts within industrial 


- CIO unions. We also see jit in the effort to win the 


Ce ee 


SWEET PHILOSOP7'Y 
A couple of years ago Freddie Woltman, the 
—fingerman, won a prize for journalism. 
About a month back, Earl Bertand Russell won. the 
Nobel prize for philosophy. Bertie, in fact, is to 
philosophy “shat Freddie is *o journalism. 
A phi x is a man who hai significant 
bout life and man’s relation to his world 
universe. Among Bertie’s significant 
ee ee te et we cnet 
to atom-bomb Soviet Union. You will notice 
from this bit of sweet philosophy that 2 lot of con- 
gressmen qualify for the Nobel prize, including 
some who never read anything but a comic book. 
In speaking to the Swedish Academy, Bertie 
developed some of his. great philosophic ideas. He 
said that people (by which he means you and me, 
but not Bertie) are full of primitive impulses, and 
that every city should have something t: meet these 
impulses. Well, a lot of cities still have capitalism 
which meets about every primitive impulse I cana 
think of, but still Bertie isn't satisied. He proposes 


a 


& 


to which all our readers are invited 
to substribe. I shall use the proceeds to buy a 
small boat and a shark, In the interests of effi- 
ciency, I am going to put both Bertie and the shark 
in the small Fir, and then send it packing over 
Niagara Falls. While this may not guarantee an 

h of peace, it sure won't hurt any. (AH checks 
should be made out to: Treasurer, Philosophers 


Fund, care of this paper.) 3 


pher’s. Fund 


The “lack of tension” theory of war explains 


everything. You feel calm, collected, at 
lack of nervousness makes you mervous. 
mand a machines : 
start a war. In the lines, you become tense. People 
are shooting at you. You are getting boxed in 
by mortar fire. This makes you tenser. Now that 
you are very tense, you feel calm, collected, at ease. 
You make peace. Peace causes a lack of tension. 
This makes you nervous. You deniand a machine- 
gun and three hand grenades. You swim in a poel 
with a shark. You go over Niagara Falls in a 
herring barrel. You send arms to Taiwan. — 


You de 


and three hand grenades. You | 


— man-eating sharks in swimming 
boats in which to send 


causes war. 


According to reports, Philosopher Bertie showed 
a marked lack of tension when he received the 
I am therefere launching a Philoso- 


Nobel prize. 


pools, or small 
over waterfalls. 
These devices, claimed Bertie, would combat “man’s 
lack of tension which is dangerous and sometimes 


And the first thing 
Prize! | 


you know, you win. the Nobel 


When given the prize, Bertie was described as 
a “classical English philoso 


, and “a champion 


of humanity and free thought.” 


“lack of tension.” 


Just one word for the champ. As long as we. 
have capitalism, he doesn't have to worry about 
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The Champ... 


‘Continued from Magazine Page 5) 

Everywhere there is opposition to their 
' plans of racist conquest. 
The very fact that the machinery of 
- imperialist government must grind from 
the persecuted Negro fighter, Sugar Ray 
Robinson, a comforting statement, only 
shows up the strength of the camp of 
péace and equality which Paul Robeson 
represents. The- meaning is clear—and 
Sugar Ray ought to fathom it—that the 
Robesons are stronger than the masters 
whose words he spoke last Tuesday. It 
will be the Robesons:- who will have the 
last say. If this were not so, and if this 
were not feared, then the Marshall Plan 
executive would not have bothered to 
court the favors of a Negro boxer. 
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Architect of Peace 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


by his modesty. A typical instance was 
the time when, already the leading 
figure of Soviet Russia — in 1920 — he 
wrote to the librarian of the Rumyantsev 
Museum that he needed some Greek 
dictionaries and other books but was 
too busy to be able te read them at the 
library in daytime. So he. asked: “If it is 
forbidden to release these reference 
books for home use, would it be pos- 
sible to get them in the evening when 
the library is closed, I will return them 
in the morning The note is in the 
Central Lenin - Museum. 

So he lived and died—a plain, simple 
warm-hearted man — yet a towering 
genius who exulted in the initiative of 
the working-class “as the -soutce of 
strength and the guarantee of the in- 
evitable and complete triumph of com- 
munism.” 

This is the Lenin millions have come 
to know throughout the world: the man 
millions in America will still know. For 
he belongs to tnankind. . 

This is a glimpse of the man whose 
life was devoted to the liberation of 
the working-class, of all mankind, so 
that it could live in fruitful harmony. 
Ar ‘~~ lasting peace. 


> " . 


‘Someone Had Died’ 


(Continued from Magazine Page 4) 


' them on: the anvil. Artem had the ham- 


mer. In the last year or two Zakhar had 
aged a lot, the things he had gone 
through had carved a great furrow of 
a wrinkle in his forehead and on his 
temples the hair had gone white. His 
shoulders were bent too, and there was 
twilight in his retreating eyes. 


Then, in the narrew space of the open 
door, a man appeared suddenly and 
the early evening shadows swallowed 
him up. The blows of the hammer 
@rowned the man’s first shout, but when 
he had run up to the men at the loco- 
motive Artem’s 'hammer was suddenly 
caught up in the air. “Comrades! Lenin 
is dead!” 

The hammer slithered slowly down 
from over Artem’s shoulder and Artem’s 
arm lowered it silently to the concrete 
floor. “What's that you say?” Artems 
hand, like a pair of forge-pincers, was 
scraping at the leather coat of the man 
who had brought the frightful news. 
And the man, snow-swept, panting, re- 
peated his words, now with dull, break- 
ing voice—‘Yes, comrades, Lenin is 
dead... 

The station yards filled with people 
They poured through all four gates, and 
when the huge repair building was 
over-full the first words of grief were 
heard. It was the secretary of Shepe- 
tovka District Communist Party, old 
Bolshevik Sharabrin, who spoke. He 
said: “Comrades! The leader of tlie 
world. proletariat is dead—Lenin is dead. 
The Party has- sustained an irreparable 
loss; the man who created and educated 
the Bolshevik Party in unrelinquished 
hostility to our enemies—has died. The 


death of the leader of the Party and 


of our class must be a clarion call 
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the best sons of the proletariat te join 
our ranks.” 

The sounds cf a funeral march raitg 
out, there were hundreds of bare heads, 
and Artem, whe had not shed tears for 
fifteen years, felt a quiver mounting in 
his throat, and his massive shoulders 
shook. It seemed as if the walls of the 
railwaymen’s. club would not held the 
enormous mass of people. There was 3 
bitter cold outside, and all the fir-trees 
at the entrance were wrapped in snew 
and: laden with icicles; but in the hall 
the heated Dutch stoves and the breath 
of six hundred men, all of whom wanted 
to take part in the memorial meeting 
of the party collectively, made it stifling. 

Immediately following the repert the 
group secretary Sirotenko rose to his 
feet. What he said surprised nobody, 
even if it was unusual at a mourning as- 
sembly. He said: “A group of workers 
have asked the assembly to consider 
a declaration signed by thirty-seven 
comrades.” And he read the following 
declaration: “To the Railway Collective 
of the Communist Party of Bolsheviks 
of the Station of Shepetovka on the 
South-Western railway. The death of 
our leader is a summons to us to join 


the ranks of the Bolsheviks and we ap- 
ply for permission to attest at this as- 


test at this assembly and he accepted in. 


Lenin's party. 
He Reads 
The Names 


This was followed by two columns 
of signatures, Sirotenke read them out, 
pausing a few seconds after each, te 
give the assembly time to memorize 
familiar names. “Polentovski, Stanislav 
Sigmundovich — engine driver — thirty 
years service. There. was a mumur of 
approval. “Korchagin, Artem Andre¢ie- 
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vich, turner, seventeen years’ service. 
Brouzzhak, Zakhar Phillipovich, engine- 
driver, twenty-one years’ sérvice.” [he 
murmur in the hall grew louder, as the 
man at the table read out the names, 
and it was learned that they were all 
names of leading railway workers. 

A pin could have been heard to drop 
when the first-man on the list went 
up te the table. Old Polentovski could 
not but be moved as he related the 
history of his life. 

What am I to tell you, comrades? We 
all know what the life of a worki 
man was like in the old days. He lived 
a slave's life and he died like a beggar. 
Well, one thing I'll admit, when the 
revolution came I thought I was an old 
man. My family weighed heavy on my 
shoulders, and then I never saw my way 
to the Party. And though I never helped 
the enemy I was not a fighter either. In 
1905 I was in the Warsaw shops and I 
was a member of the strike committee 
and worked with the Bolsheviks. I was 
young then and a _ hot-headed fellow. 
But what's the use of raking- over old 
things. ; 

“Ihvich’s death, I can tell you, has 
got me right in the heart... Weve lest 
forever our friend and protector, and 
I needn't say anything more about old 
age. Let somebody else, a bit better 
speaker, I'm not a man of words. One 
thing only I can say to you: the: Bol- 
sheviks and I go the same road.” 

The old drivers’ grey head swayed 
stubbornly, and the glance of his eyes 
under the grey brows was firmly and 
unflinchingly aimed inte the hall frem 


‘which he awaited a verdict. There was 


not one. hand raised te say “no” to this 
little. old grey-haired man, and. not ene 
abstained from voting when the bureau 
asked the non-party people to give their 
opinion. And so Polentovski left the 
table a member of the Party. 
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Paolo Neruda, Greatest Poet of the Americas _ 
Enlists His Genius in World Battalion for Peace 


Pe > Let The Railsplitter Awake. | 
_ And Other Poems by Pablo Ne- 
'  .. yuda. Masses and Mainstream. | 


Se By Joseph North 


“Brother, you know who I am, 


ad 


I believe you were expecting Wf 


me. 
—Pablo Neruda, 


“The Fugitive.” 


PABLO NERUDA is the 
greatest poet writing in the 
Americas today. He is now in 
exile from his native Chile be- 
cause Dictator Videla’s  gen- 
darmes would murder him as 
Franco's Falange — assassinated 
Garcia Lorca. 

_ This Valparaisan is the son of 
a railroad worker, elected a 
Senator because his people knew 
him as a champion who would 
not betray like their president, 
who sold his country to the ni- 
trate monopolists 


America. 


Videla’s FBI has a dossier on 
him that is a death warrant: 
Neruda enlisted his poet’s genius 
in the world battalion for peace, 
for liberty. He belongs to the 
great tradition of Pushkin, Ma- 
-yakovsky, Whitman, Shelley, 
Byron, Fox, Cauldwell, the poets 
and writers who dared calumny; 


of North 


And so, Neruda today must 

write: 3 

“Fugitive from the police, 

in the hour of clarity, the dense- 
ness 

of solitary stars, I passed through 
cities 

woods, small farms, ports, 


prison, 
 — mankind 


death to stand with 
against its enemies. 


from the door of one human 


to another, and another. 

Night is somber, but man pro- 
vides 

his brotherly signals.” 

+°] 2 5°] 

NERUDA is the poet of those 

“brotherly signals.” .He saw 

them in his homeland, as he tells 

in his magnificent poem, The 

Fugitive when his people shield- 


ed him; braved the political po- 
lice to give him refuge, broke 
their meager bread with him, 
helped his escape while the dic- 
tators secret police nosed at 
their doors. | | 


He saw those signals in Spain 
where he ertlisted on the side of 
the Republic as he tells in his 
Miguel Hernandez. They flared 
when his countrymen, the ni- 


trate strikers, were “shot down 
in the square.” They leap from 
the lines in this collection of 
seven long poems just issued by 
Masses & Mainstream. There 
is enough here to understand 
why Neruda is read today by 
millions on all continents. 

His poetry for peace soars like 
Picassso’s dove: Yet the gentle 
noet rises to a fury of hatred for 
those who would destroy man. 
The poet who loves humanity 
must hate, hate man’s enemies. 
As Samuel Sillen points out in 
the foreword, Walt Whitman 
once wrote that the great poet 
enlisted ih a people's cause “can 
make’ every word he speaks 
draw blood.” 


NERUDA draws blood. His 
poetry is a sabre and he slashes 
at al that’s false, corrupt. 
What a contrast to the abject 
senility of the poets who cherish 
death—the poets of the killers— 
the Ezra Pounds and the T. S. 
Eliots. We sensed. Neruda's 
magnificent power when we 


‘My friends all call me Sue. 
I live on Cleveland Street. 
Each day I take long walks 
To exercise my feet. 


~ My hair is soft as silk, 
gh eyes blue as the sky; 
7 


ve fruit and sugar 


Raisins and aple pie. 


I never went to school, 
But I am so well bred 
That when I'm spoken to, 


_ I shake my curly head. 


My friends are very rude, 
Sometimes they kick and bite 


And just the other day 


They had an awful fight. 


I guess, you know, by now, 


must, of course; 


- “Less she’s a dainty horse. 


_—MAURICE SEAGULL. 


—— a 
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SPELLING GAME 


An interesting: spelling game, 
somewhat similar to “geography” 
is played as follows: 

The players choose a category, 
such as foods, animals, cars, first 
names, clothing, etc. 


_— 
~ me 


Then they | 


son has to find a word that starts 
with the last letter of the word 
just given. 
OnioN 
NuT 
Tomato SaucE 
EgG and so on. 

Each word chosen has to be a 
NEW word, and if a player cant 
think of one, he is out. 
one left is the winner, of course. 
If you like, you can play it like 
“Ghost” and give each player five 
chances before he is out. 


Here is an example: 


The last 


SCRAMBLED SPORT 


HINT: THEY ALL END 
With “ING ©R 


* BALL" 


first read “Let the Railsplitter 
Awake” which appeared in 
Masses, & Mainstream a year 
ago. This is the title poem 
in ‘this collection. ) 
. Neruda, sounds the alarm 
around the world that the frock- 
coated butchers of Wall Street 
must annihilate men morally be- 
fore they can enlist them to de- 
stroy. men physically with the 
A-bomb. Neruda’s _ towering 
service—and his “crime’—is his 
mission to fortify men’s souls 
against annihilation. 
2 | & 


TO DO SO he achieved a 
height of objectivity which ig 
probably unequalled in the his- 
tory of literature. Neruda, at 
the Paris Peace Congress, in a 
speech reproduced here in this 
booklet, tells how in the People’s 
Democracies, he refused the 


publications of his earlier works 
because they “bore the marks of 
bitterness of a dead epoch.” 
They had grown old. “None of 
those pages had the steel needed 
for reconstruction; none of my 
poems brought the health and 
bread needed by the human 
beings over there. So I re 
nounced them.” 


He rejected the reflections of 
a system which had driven him 
“almost to despair to deposit on 
the rising towers of hope the 
terrible slime with which our 
common enemies had muddied 


my own youth.” 
@ 2 g 


BUT HIS POETRY today—as 
revealed in this collection—has 
that steel]. The brilliant techni- 
cal innovator who could—in his 
youth (he began writing at 18) 
—depict the anguish and terror 
of life under imperialism, has 
added the understanding of the 
Marxist, the Communist. Hence 
his poetry rings with the cer- 
tdinty of victory. His grasp of 
life’s dialectics enables him to- 
day to portray, as he does in 
The Railsplitter, the magnificent 
strength of North America’s peo- 
ple, and _ simultaneously, the 


dangers that confront them. He. 
sings his love for the America 
of Abe Lincoln, takes the “work- 
ers hand grimed with oil,” but 
he sees “the new Inquisition 
which now arises” and which 
strives to push humanity into 
the atomic cauldron. 
¢ ° oe 


. AND HE WARNS the Amer- 
icans he loves that if they ‘per- 
mit the war hawks to succeed all 


. mankind “will emerge from 


stones and air to bite you.” Ko- 
rea has already vindicated his 
warning. But he knows well, 
and loves deeply, that other 
America. It is brilliantly re-— 
vealed in his poem “To Howard 
Fast.” : 


“Those of us who love you are in 
all lands. 
“We see in you the figure of the 
people. Soe 
“We hear in your voice chords 
not to be muted. 3 


“We march toward peace with 


you and your people.” 
* ° 8 : 
THIS IS A magnificent booklet 
which must -be in the library of 
all in America who stand for peace, 


for the shining beauty of a people’s 


For,.as he tells Fast: 
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Neighborhood Tenants Commit- 


FROM THE “HORSE’S MOUTH” itself we-get.a preview of 
what American housewives, working women, mothers and wives, 
can expect in the new year 1951—if the warmakers, the war profiteers, 
the war politicians, have their way. ee 

The N. ¥. World-Telegram and Sun assures America’s home- 
makers that: “You won't go hungry in 1951—if you have the money. 
. .. The farmers are set for record output and processors are equipped 
to speed the food to you. All you'll have to do is pay for it. And 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics murmurs; is likely to prove 
tough.” } 

wf if we women need to be told the 1 plus 1 equals 2 facts 
of budget problems, the N. Y. Times informs us that: “Unionized 
workers in the nation’s principal industries won more than $2,000,- 
000,000 a year in wage increases during 1950, but rising living costs 
and taxes ate up much of labor's gains im purchasing power.” 

And in a parallel article; The Times completes the picture with 
the fact that: “Cerporate earnings, after taxes, are estimated at 
$23,500,000,000—the greatest dollar profits in the nation’s corporate 
history.” 

President Truman has outlined an “austerity program” of more 
taxes, frozen wages, so-called voluntary hold.the-line prices at the 
present -all-high level. : 

“New Year greetings’ from the White House to the American 
Family! : : 4 


SCHOOL BOARDS IN NEW YORK, Philadelphia, Boston, 
San Francisco, and scores of cities throughout the country, turn 
deaf ears to parents delegations demanding appropriations for new 
schools, for retaining playgrounds and extra-curricular activities, 
for wage increases to teachers. — 

But the N. Y. Times reports: “The current military budget 
reaches toward the astronomical figures of wartime — almost $42 
billions. . . . An almost inevitable ‘third supplemental’ to the 1951 
‘budget has been estimated at $5 billions more.” 

And on another day, The Times headlines the fact: “3 billions 
spent on cold war m ’50 ...im support of a policy of containing 
aggressive communism and lent another $341,000,000 for the pur- 
pose. 

After the President's State of the Union message to Congress 
the newspapers commented freely upon the fact that as the N. Y. 
Times stated: “The President softpedaled all references to Fair Deal 
legislative measures. . . . There was no reference to the controversial 
civil rights program . . . (his failure) to ask for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Law’—and also that Truman has made peace with 
the Southern Democratic Dixiecrat lynch-law reactionaries. 

“Happy New Year” from the White House to the children, the 
youth, and to the 12 million Negro people of the U.S.A! 

: 2 


FROM TOKYO comes the blunt United Press admission that: 
~The Korean equivalent of John Q. Public is taking a terrific beating 
because of the war. His home has been destroyed. He and his 
family have become ragged, cold, hungry. wanderers. It is a hard 
but true fact that most of the destruction was done by the Ameri- 
cans. . ... If UN forces drive North again, they will not find it easy 
to convince the Koreans that they come as friends.” 
| And Anne O'Hare McCormick, in the N. Y. Times, quotes Sen. 
. Taft as admitting that the people of Europe can expect the U.S.A. 
“to destroy by bombing their manufacturing plants, their mimes and 
ports and transportation centers—all the means by which a pre- 
dominantly industrial population lives.” 


_ “Happy New Year” from the White House to the peoples of 
Asia and Europe! 


a ; 3 s 
THE WOMEN’S PAGE of the N. Y. World-Telegram and. Sun 
recently addressed a cynical feature item to American mothers: 
“Are you raising your boy to be a soldier? You'd better be. It’s 
foolish for any mother of a son today to delude herself that by the 
time her little boy is grown the world will be at peace. ... We 
have never been strong enough to make our feelings count (so) we 


___ had better raise our boys to be. soldiers.” 
A real New Year fribute to the millions of women—of all walks 


of life—throughout our land who reject by instinct, or by emotion, 
. or. by scientific knowledge, the cynical fatalism and defeatism of 
these lackeys of the warmakers. A real New Year. salute to the 
thousands of women in large cities and small towns who have found 
ingenious forms—by conversation, by telephone, by letter, by meet- 
ings—to reach their neighbors, and-in some small way collectively 
do their part to break the chains by which the warmakers seek to 
tie us and our children and our future to their own mad war-chariot. 

These women are the true pioneers of 1951 American woman- 
hood, and will mould the year 1951 to the people’s will. 


Women in Action: 
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By Ann Rivington 


American mothers have got to 
understand, says Mrs. Molly 
Lucas, that if there’s another war 
the people of Europe arent 
going to fight it. 

Mrs. Lucas, Negro union 
leader from Chicago, was secre+ 
tary of the American delegation 
at the World Peace Congress in 
Warsaw. She talked with wom- 
en peace partisans in Paris, Lon- 


_don and Moscow, as well as at 


the Congress. 


“English and French women,” 
she told Woman Today, “said 
that if America wants a crusade 
—against Communism or for any 
other. purpose — the sons of 
American mothers must do. the 
dying themselves. 

“And as for the people of the 
Soviet Union—they're not plead- 
ing for peace but demanding it. 
And they're strong enough to 
enforce their demands.” 

Mrs. Lucas, tiny and unbe- 
lievably young looking, is the 
mother of a 13-year-old son. She 
went to the Peace Congress as 
delegate from the Distributive, 
Processing and Office Workers. 

In Moscow, she became ac- 
quainted with the mother of 
Zoya, the sixteen-year-old he- 
roine who was tortured and 


Our Children 


Kneel to Fear 


Second - graders in Portland, 
Oregon school, huddle on the 
damp basement floor during an 
A-bomb drill. No wonder our 
little ones cry out in terror in 


the middle of the night! 


murdered by the Nazi invaders 
during World War IL. 


“Zoyas mother wanted to 
know how strong a fight Ameri- 
can women are -putting up for 
peace,” she said. “She was par- 
ticularly anxious to hear how the 
Negro people feel about the 
war, and how their struggle for 
democratic rights is progressing. 
She asked what were the latest 
developments in the Willie Mc- 
Gee case, and ‘How’s Paul?’— 
meaning, of course, Paul Robe- 
son. She wanted to know about 
my personal life, my children, 
how many peace signatures I 
got. She asked me to tell the 
American women that the Rus- 
sian women want peace because 
they do not want any more 
Zoyas to have to die.” 

Soviet women are very active 
and often take leadership in 
peace work, Mrs. Lucas ex- 
plained. “I learned how women 
even traveled up near the North 
Pole campaigning for peace, 
where they had to travel by dog 
sled and by reindeer sled. 

“The peace movement in the 
Soviet Union is 2 terrific polit- 
ical upsurge,” Mrs. Lucas con- 
tinued. “If you ask a Soviet child 
what he’s learning in school, 


‘you'll get the answer, I’m learn- 


ing to build bridges—for peace.’ 


For Peace, Jobs and Negro Rights 


OAKLAND, Calif.—The land store had not yet regained 
the prestige and business it lost 


tee was organized four months during a recent 38-day picket- 


ago by six persons to fight dis- 
crimination against minority peo- 
ple in East Oakland. Today that 
committee has forty members, 
influences some 500 persons in 
‘the community, has locked 
horns with two monopoly chain 
stores and has won two victories. 
* . Delegations were sent to de- 
mand Negro clerks be hired in 
the stores. The Negro clerk 
hired two days later at Marvel’s 
told the committee he had filed 
ari a more than a year 
ago. He expressed surprise at 
ever being called by the firm. 

A young Negro mother was. 


hired ‘at the Safeway store, after 


line conducted for a’ similar de- 

mand to hire a Negro clerk. 
One of the Negro women at 

the third chain store, Hagstrom’s 


‘told the manager sharply: “We 


are citizens. We are tired of 


being denied our rights. We are 


tired of sending our sons to die . 


on foreign battlefields and be- 
ing treated like dogs at home. 
Our children have got. to eat, 
they’ve got to be clothed and 
housed, they've got to have 


medical care. We Negroes have 


got to have jobs.” 
: . a 


BOSTON,  Mass.—35 Negin 


and white mothers, fathers, 


demands for a school building 
program in Boston's South End. 

The response of the Mayor 
and the School Board to the 
program of the delegation was 
seen in the efforts of the leading 
newspapers the next day,” to ex- 
pose” a “Red Plot” in the fact 
that a number of women Com- 
munists who. have children ‘in 
the public school system in 
Boston are active members of 
the Parents Federation. 

* 

BOSTON.—Mrs. .Otis Hood, 
wife of the Massachusetts chair- 
man of the Communist Party, 
protested to the Boston School 


Committee the distribution to 


school children of a_ booklet: 


a furor in the Boston newspapers 
and was turned over to the FBI 


for “investigation,” said in parts: 


“There is just one thing which 
prevented my 8-year old daugh- 


ter from being terrified by this . 


book with its pictures of burn- 


ing homes, etc. That is the 


knowledge that her parents are 


doing everything in their power 
- to influence our government to’ 


explore the path of peace rather 
shia catia “hi sabre and me- 
nace the world with the atom 


bomb. . . . As a-parent who has — 
entrusted her two small daug) 


ters to the public schools for 


- education and protection, I 5 
rotest this action as 


o to 


Or, I'm learning to be a doctor 
—for peace,’ or ‘a collective farm- 
er—for peace. Every little kid 


- knows that peace is the most im- 
* portant thing im life. 


first word they learn to spell in 
school.” 


In Paris Madame Vaillant- 
Coutourier,, secretary of the 
Women’s International Demo- 
cratic . Federation and _ other 
women leaders were deeply 
anxious to hear about the wom- 
en’s peace movement in Amer- 
ica, Mrs. Lucas continued. 


“They wanted to hear about 
the strength of our organizations, 
how broad they are, what are 
our methods to work for peace. 
They seemed disappointed that 
so few of the American women 
delegates to the Peace Congress 
were from womens organiza- 
tions. They asked how much 
of our work for peace is directed 
toward women, and whether 
Americans realize the impor- 


tance of women in this struggle. 


“Then they told us how the 
French women work for peace. 
If a young man is drafted mto 
the army, they told me, they go 


to work right in the block where 


he lives, and approach every 
mother with a son of draft age. 
They encourage the women to 


hold protest meetings at the 


drafting of their sons, right in 
the. neighborhood. Or when they 
get-letters from soldier sons, tell- 
ing of bad conditions, they show 
those to the neighbors. The feel- 
ing against- the colonial war is 
very strong among the women of 
France, < 
“Everything is personal, and 


It’s the 


starts. on a small scale, in the . 


French woman's fight for peace. 


’ But it doesn’t stop there. It was 


the women of ~- France who. 


started the. dockworkers’. strike 
against loading munitions. That 
is why the -dockworkers have 
held out, although. many are on 
the verge of starvation. Their 


‘women are with them. 


“When you ‘talk to those 
French women, you understand 
why they take such a leading 


part in the fight for peace. They 


will tell you, ‘My husband was 
killed in the war, or ‘All my kids 


were killéd in the war. They 


are anxious to build personal 
friendship through correspond- 
ence, with American women. 
That's the way they work there— 
on a personal basis.” 

Mrs. Lucas observed that her 
whole trip, specially her experi- 


ence at the World Congress and 


her acquaintance with European 


‘women, made her feel very 


humble as an American. ; 

“They ‘welcomed ‘us every- 
where, and told us how our 
struggle for peace is appreciat- 
ed. They told us that even if we 
sometimes feel weak we have 
friends and allies all over the 
world. We felt very ‘guilty be- 
cause of the terrible things our 


country is doing to the people of 


Korea. But they made it clear 


that they understand there are 


two Americas, and’ we came 


from the America: that wants’ 


peace. 
“I can't forget the Brazilian 
delegate, with ae — 
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manager admitted to the 
ti that the West Oak- 


at the post 
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Peace Drive and Subs 


The grassroots upsurge for peace began to reveal itself in The 
Worker circulation drive this past week. 

It was seen in the fact that Brooklyn readers obtained 750 subs 
to The Worker. They are confident they will get another 1,000 when 
the Communists of that borough mobilize this Sunday to fan out 
and knock on hundreds of doors. The Kings County Committee of 

_ the Communist Party has a goal ot 4,000 subs, and an overall objec- 
‘tive of a 10,000 Worker and Daily Worker circulation through ‘subs, 


bundle orders and newstand sales. 


January 21, 1951 
16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 
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Manhattan's Communists reported that they got 700 subs in 


their drive for 4,000, 


The Worker goal is 60,000 re 


ular subscription readers, Peaks 


' the eon) will be special mobilizations for subs this Sunday; 


Jan. 28; F 
of the 70th birthday of Wi 


11 durin ee History Week; and Feb. 25, in honor 
iam Z. Foster, veteran labor leader and 


national chairman of the Communist Party. 
The experiences in Brooklyn have lessons for the country as a 


whole. One sub-getter, Hyman Winters, has over 70. More than a 


oal of; 150. 


toward a 
The | 


regional meetings there. 


_ dozen others have pledged ‘to exceed 25. Winters himself is working 


ive in Brooklyn was sparked by John Gates, editor-in- 
chief, who discussed The Worker and the Fight for Peace at tour 


Competitions organized by various sections are aiding the cam- 

ign. For example: the Brighton and Bath Beach sections—which 
2 year began the widely-followed “100 percent plus” -idea, have 
challenged each other. Three sections in the Bedford area have en- 


~ gaged in similar competition. 


Charles Loman, county organizational secretary, declared that 


maximum participation in the sub drive is being. organized. He an- 
nounced that four scrolls-in honor of Foster's birthday are circulat- 


ing in Brooklyn, with the signers pledging to obtain 10 subs. The 


scrolls, which pay tribute to Foster, stressing his contributions to 
' peace and socialism, will have over 500 names. 

The Brooklyn Kings County Committee will present everyone 
who gets 20 subs with an autographed copy of Foster's forthcoming 
book, An Outline Political History of the Americas. 

The response to the sub drive generally—to date—though spotty, 
shows that in those areas of the country where a strong, genuine 


effort is made, successful results ensue. 


If you stand for peace, you must read this paper. And get 


readers for it. 


America Says 
Our Boys 


—— See Page 3 — 
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0 Families, After 


- 


By Louise Mitchell 


An all-night sit-in by 20 
Negro and white families 
at the City Housing Au- 


: thority won housing on Fri- 
day for one family and 


pledges of assignments on 
Monday for eight others. 
The 11 other families were 
moved up several. steps in 


the long ladder leading to. 


low-rent ‘housing. 

All the families have high 
priority for decent housing, be- 
cause of a health affecting 
members of many of the families 
and their present wretched hous- 
ing quarters. 


a4 “age delegations and pro- 
Fee tests y 7 


the families during the 


_ ‘past. year were of little avail . 
until Thursday, when the. fam- 
aE ae : 4 ilies staged an ‘all-night sit-in he 
ae ae City Housing Authority, 63 


officials 
ir cases 


Park Row. Housi 
started working on 


the next day with the Kind of 


: and even 


years, as in the case of Mrs. 
Jones, whose application has 
b&en on file five years. 


A last minute attempt late 
Friday afternoon. to intimidate 
the families with a threat to take 
away their children fell through. 


The families departed feeling 
that they had concluded their 
Operation Sit-in. 


The Ware family, which has 
been split up since it was evicted 
five months ago, will move into 
the East River Drive housing 


tio Monday. Eight other 


amilies — Harvey, Curry, Ber- 
breich, Jones, Coleman, Rivera, 
Cabrera and Wise have. been 
promised their housing assign- 
ment Monday. 


WINS INVESTIGATION 


Mrs. Amy Bynloss, who suffers 


from a very: serious heart con- 
dition, will have a home investi- 
gation Tuesday, an important 
step in obtaining a project: home. 
_ While the families were sta- 
tioned in the hall on the sixth 


floor, Mrs. Eleanor Punter, ae, 
ton Davis and’: : 


were summoned for their. 


interviews. Also scheduled to 
have their final interviews were 
the Cintron and Hardy families. 


The Justine Jones family was 
waiting for a waiver of veteran’s 
preference from the Washing- 
ton housing agency. Mrs. Bessie 


Anderson was informed that the 


Housing Authority was: trying 


to locate her file, which they ; 


said had been misplaced. 


OTHER CASES 


A dispute between the Wel- 
fare Department and Housing 


Authority on her housing ac- 


comodations has to be straight- 


ened out, Mrs. Loraine Brown: 


was informed. The. case of Mrs. 


Wilfred: Smith was directly re- 


ferred to a project. 
Present throughout the night 


with the Negro families who 


staged the sit-in were Mrs. 


Eleanor Bartee, director of or- 


ganization of the Bronx Tenant, 


Welfare and Consumer Council; 
Sol Salz; executive secretar of 
ei New York Tenant,’ Welfare 
feed | asa wee: Bo beget 


Late Thursday afternoon ‘the 
families; who had ‘come to the 
office at 10 a.m. that morning, 
were rushed into the halls, 
where they were forced to re- 
main pagie gon the night. Men, 
women children slept on the 
floor separated from the cold 
stone by newspapers and blan- 
kets. Youngest in the.group was 
Thomas. Davis, six month old, 
whose bed was a paper carton 
lined: with newspaper and a 
blanket. His bottle: was cached 
it. one corner of the carton. 


WALK SIX FLIGHTS 
Parents who left the building 


Thursday night in order to bring 
home their children were forced. 
when they returned to walk up- 
- the six flights because the 


elevators were closed to them. 


This what -happened to Mrs. 


Muriel Jones. Many fathers. left 
after the ‘uncomfort- ; 


ate. night ¢ on the ga 
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-in, Get Action on Housi 


tony: of the CHA, two guards 
were placed at the entrance of 
the waiting rooms on the sixth 
floor to keep out the : families 
Friday morning. The families// 
continued their sit-in in the hall. 


During the night, a man ap- 
peared who said he was the 


~ ‘landlord of 63 Park Row. and 


asked the families to leave. After 
they refused, he turned off some 
of the lights ‘and departed. Cops 
that were called in to intimidate 
the families left without dis- 
turbing them. 

The women said ‘they felt 
“tired” and “achy” from slee ing 
on the hard floor. ite their 
discomfort they held that the 


.- sit-in “was worth it.” The women | 


said that they felt that finally © 
some effort was being’ made’ to 


help them. 


‘They were full. ‘of praise for 
the Bronx tenants council. 


Royton! P cota in the SS 


; By Michael Singer. 
2502 the fh 
| Joseph D. McGoldrick 


t to block the Dewey landlord rent rises proposed by Rent Administrator 
last Monday fe the State Legislature is becoming more and more}{ 


-a tenant fight against both major parties in Albany. Despite a statement by Democratic 


leaders that they would oppose the 
~ McGoldrick 15 percent rent in-| 
crease recommendations, every | 
sign pointed to a bipartisan deal 
similar to the one last year which 
resulted in a one-vote Republican 
victory for the state rent Jaw. 

‘Newspaper headlines about 
“Democrats Open Rent War in 
Albany” are phony. Neither Dem- 
-ocratic Assembly Jeader Irwin 
‘Steingut nor his counterpart Sen.: 
‘Elmer Quinn, have ebgun to dratt 
a real rént control law incorporat- 
ing demands made by the 500 
strong Tenant Lobby in the Capi- 
tol Jast Tuesday. 
_ Instead, the Democratic strate- 
gists have shown their hand by 
privately rejecting Assemblyman 
Louis Peck’s proposal for a two- 
day public hearmg on the McGol- 
dirick plan in New York City “with- 
in two weeks.” 

The Tenants Lobby, sponsored 
_ by the New York Tenants Welfare 
and Consumer Council, had rep- 
-resentatives of trdde unions, com- 
, muniiy groups and the American 
Labor Party ‘rom the five bor- 


land 


bills, and apply rent control to all 
housing, including those built on 
‘or before Feb. 1, 1949. 

Sen. Fred G. Moritt of Brook- 

te and Assemblyman Peck were 

promised a vigorous fight for 
“wn " dauendls. Peck has already 
introduced five measures dealing 
with bans en-restrictive covenants 
juncrow landlord practices. 
Republican-ALP Sen. William ]. 
Bianchi of Manhattan has _pro- 
posed a bill to amend the Austin- 
Wicks anti-discrimination law so 
that it specifically applies to Stuy- 
vesant Town. 

Sen, Bianchi last week intro- 
duced another bill including all the} 
proposals of the Tenant Council 
and the ALP for rent control. 


In the City Council three Brook-| 
lyn Democrats—-Jeremiah Bloom, 
Abraham Sussman, and Jack Kra- 
nis, all from low-income areas— 
introduced a ‘resolution calling on 
the Legislature to reject the Mc- 
Goldrick Plan. Mayor Impellitteri, 
in a eautious statement, said he 
was against “lifting controls.” 

It is clear ‘that -the’ Democrats 


| 


oughs and upstate areas. They con- 
ducted a militant demonstration 
and. contacted scores of legislators 
from both parties, 

Four major demands were sub- 
mitted by the tenants: scrap the 
McGoldrick Plan, pass real rent 
eontrol with a ban_ on evictions, 


‘with strong tenant movements, are 


who, in the main; represent areas 


stalling on the issue. 

The tenants who jarred the bi- 
nartisan complacency in Albany 
last) Tuesday warned the Seaighe: 
ters that they would “return again 
and again and in greater num- 


adopt anti- discrimination . housing 


bers.” Plans for weekend delega- 


Valentine Ousted in 
wr Pay Lid 


WASHINGTON.—President Truman moved on Friday 
to speed wage curbs when he fired Alan Valentine as Eco- 
Valentine was immediately: replaced by 


Move to 


nomic Stabilizer. 


movie mogul Eric Johnston, which 
observers saw as another step in 
clamping on wage rises 
while permitting prices to continue 
i 
“The President’s ouster of Valen- 
tine, however, was interpreted here | 
as aiming to convince the public 
that price rationing and’ controls 
with “teeth” would ‘soon be forth- 
coming. The increasing demand 
for price curbs is reflected in the 
voluminous Congressional mail. 
Valentine was an. advocate of 
the “go-slow” policy on curbs. His 
resignation was a victory for De- 


fense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, 
General. Electric magnate, who 
said that Valentines removal 
would speed wage-price controls. 
Price chief Michael V. DeSalle had | 
complained to the White House 
that his plan for a 30-day freeze 
on wages and prices was overruled 
by Valentine. 
VALENTINE'’S LETTER 
Valentine handed his resigna- 
tion personally. to the President. 
He said he was quitting. “in re- 
sponse to what I understand to be 


(Continued ‘eon Page 7) 


a 


two most outspoken legislators | figh 


‘tions in the McGoldrick landlord 


| burgh police force. 


tions _to local Assemblyman and 
Senators, telegrams and mass 
meetings in the communities were 
under way. 
Far from being “hopeless,” 

t for rent control and pleco! 
the McGoldrick Plan is developing 
into a major counter-offensive in 
‘Albany. Democrats admit that 
‘enough pressure can wring impoy-. 
tant concessions from bipartisan’ 
leaders and’ scrap the worst. sec- 


conspiracy. 

The ‘period up to Feb. 15 looms 
as the major test in this battle. All- 
‘out concentration by tenants, un- 
ionists, civic, consumer and minor- 
ity parties in a united struggle can. 
beat the 15 percent mass eviction 


idictments again 


| The Werker s Washington eebdats: 


{before Federal Judge James R.- 


‘/ Kirkland. 


The 17 face tial. for conteanpti™ 


} 
of the House Un-American Com- 


cerning relations with the Com- 
munist Party. 

Ten lawyers’ who represented 
the defendants pointed out that. in 
he|two recent decisions by the U.S. 
Supreme Court the right of a wit- 
ness to decline to answer such 

questions was upheld under the 


ide Kirkland took ihe: mo- 
tions under consideration. 

Defense attorneys cited Su- 
preme Court decisions in the cases 
of Patricia and Irving Blau and 
the recent action of a Hawaiian 
Federal Court in dismissing indict- 


bor leaders, also cited for con- 
tempt by the Un-Americans. 


| 


| threat. 


U. S, Attorneys insisted that the 


“"WASHINGTON.—Motions to destee » _ conten 
st Phil Bart, business manag 
Worker and The Worker and 16 others were lac omen sea ; 


er of the emp in : 


' 


Fifth Amendment to the Constitu-| 


ments against several Hawaiian la-' 


: 
i- 
i 
: 


et rulings the Ps : 


mittee, most of them for refusal to}™ust stand trial regardless: 
answer committee questions con- 


Defense attorneys replied that 
the government was seeking to- 
‘punish the defendants by compel- 
ling them to stand trial even 
| though an acquittal was indicated 
by the Supreme Court rulings. 


The Jawyers .also attacked the 
validity of indictments handed 
down by a grand jury. which in- 
‘cluded government workers. .Em- 
ployes of the government, under 
present conditions of pressure and 
hysteria, could not render an 
unbiased verdict, they said. 


The defendants are: James Mat-- 
les and Julius Emspak, officials of 
the United Electriéal. Workers, 
Thomas Fitzpatrick, Thomas 
Quinn and Frank Panzino, UE 
leaders in Pittsburgh, and Esther 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Asks Pittsbur. 
Judge’s Prejudice 


By Art Shields 


PITTSBURGH.—Steve Nelson, Western Aaa e Communist leader, who is 
acting as his own counsel, demanded a mistrial Friday when trial judge Henry X. O'Brien 
indicated he considered the defendants guilty. The judge gave this indication in the pres- 


ence of the jury when only a small 
fraction of the evidence was in. 


Some of this “evidence” con- 
sisted of Marxist books, which were 
piled high at ene end of the table 
used by prosecutor Loran Lewis 
and detective Joe Becker, the so- 
called “red expert” -on the Pitts- 


| 


The judge made. his astonishing 
remark after overruling objections 
by Nelson and defense . counsel 
John T. McTernan, who represents 
Andy Onda and James Dolsen, to 
some frame-up “evidence™ that at- 
tempted to link Communists and 
Nazis. 


Judge O’ Brien denied arguments 
by Nelson and McTernan at the 
same time. He said, however, that 
constitutional objections to his rul- 
ings could be used later. 

“When can I use them?” asked 
Nelson. 

“On appeal: when you appeal, 
replied O'Brien. 

The judge was thus assuming 
that Nelson would have te take 
an appeal—that is that he would 
be convicted, 

pe demanded a mistria] at 


RC sas so the People Can 


Willie McGee inal ad & Newro: men ‘ad sda of Martinsville, Virginia, can be 
saved from execution, according to a spokesman of the Civil Rights Congress, “only i 
there is far greater activity from many more organizations of the Negro people: and the 


O'Brien, 
‘prosecution witness. 


: 


labor movement in behalf of these- 


victims of _lynch-justice.” 

The CRC spokesman ieeaited 
worldwide protests against the 
execution of the seven Martinsville 
youth, but he pointed out that the 
U. S. Supreme Court's rejection of 
McGee's plea indicated the protest 
raovement inside the United States 
is lagging behind the intemational 
movemer.t. 


. 


* 


nounced its refusal to review the, 
conviction of McGee, 37-year-old. 
father of four children, whom the 
State of M 


[the “Martinsville Seven, convicted 


fa new €xecution date, 
ON MONDAY, the Cowt an-| 


Lee rege and sentenced to death the 
eines . the neaiwnll ) 


jected a petition for réview from, 


and sentenced to death by the 
State of Virginia also for the al-. 
leged rape of a white woman. 

The seven Martinsville frame- 
up victims face execution on ‘Feb. 


2 and G. McGee, if his motion for} ’ 
a re-hearing by the: U. . Supreme}. 


Court is. again 
nit Soir ideas, will then be given| 


McGee reeeived his last stay of 
execution after a mass de 


Court to order a stay ‘of execution. | 
Gov. Field Wright reported that! 
‘he had received more than 1:200; 


telegrams and letters: ffem coun- 


tries around the world, including 


China and Czechoslovakia, | 


Seven, is scheduled to moet 


the Communist 


“You imply,” 
“that this 


leader told the court, 


case is going to appeal, That means | 


that you are already prejudicing 
the jury against me. 

The judge showed his embar- 
rassment as he denied this mistrial 
motion. 


MUSMANNO RANTS 


The frame-up evidence ’ about| 
Communists and Nazis was pre- 
sented by Judge Michael A. Mus- 
manno, a member of the same 
Court of Common Pleas as 
who is testifying as a 


Musmanno had just identified a 
brassard, marked “CPA,” which 
he asserted he had gotten in a 
visit to Communist headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. After asserting that 
the letters stood for “Communist 
Party of America,” Musmanno 


“}made an excited speech to the jury 
fabout Communists and Nazis. He}. 


said he had told James Dolsen at’ 


party headquarters that he had 


seen similar brassards in Ger- 
‘many. 
And he added the patent false- 


| hood that these arm bands were 


“interchanged” by the. Nazi and 
Conimunists in Germany. . - 
Judge Musmanno was supposed 
to be testifying as to his visit to 
Communist headquarters’ on. July 
19 when he went there as a pro- 
vecateur with two detectives to get 
‘evidence’: for the coming thought 
control. trial. Musmanno, how- 
ever, . paid little attention to -es- 


court . rules. about tes-| 


‘timony as he continued. his arm- 


: 


‘ 


J 


waving, nee paige to the 
jury. 

Judge O’Brien’ helped him out. 
Today O'Brien permitted the judge 
ito make almost the same speech 
against the Kremlin and Stalin as 
‘O'Brien had stricken from - FeC- 
ord yesterday. 


Musmanne'’s..speech .was -sup- 
posed to report a conversation that 
he had had with James: Dolsen 
about the magazine, USSR in 
Construction, which carried pic- 
‘tures of Soviet scenes. But Mus- 
manno was making a stump speech 
to the jary, -not giving a Teport. 


BARS ARGUMENT 


-McTernana objected to. : his ir- 
relevancies, which had no relation 
to the charges against the: three 
Communists: Judge O’Brien told | 
him that he would not permit any 
arguments, however, 


The trial judge is beginning to 
jcopy Judge Medina’s rulings for- 
bidding. argument by defense 
counsel. 

O'Brien sustained MeTernan on 
some thinor objections, requiring 
the court reporter to strike out a 
few words from Musmanno’ s 
speeches. | 

Some time was taken up by the 
jury in examining a large portrait 
of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, which 
Musmanno. and. Matt -Cvetic, the 
rg ifleteceives, Rad 
tuken from the wall ef Communist 
{headquarters during the raids last 
summer. 


The photo was insctibed by Miss 
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Flynn to “my favorite citret, 
‘Western Pennsylvania. ee 
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U.S. 


orker’ Subs dense 


- The first of four weekly nationwide door-to-door cam- 
_paigns begins fhis Sunday in the drive for 20,000 additional 
Worker subscriptions. Philip Bart, Worker general manager, 


said on Friday that The Worker 


and Daily Worker have been per- 


forming a “great service to the 


country and people” by reporting 


the extensive national and peace 
movement. 

Increased circulation, he added, 
will have “tremendous influence in 
the development and _ organization 
of this peace movement.” 

He called on all “readers, sup- 
porters and ‘friends of The Worker 
and Daily Worker’ to turn out on 
the four Sunday door to~—door 
campaign renewals and new sub- 
scriptions. 

“Visit - your rigads: shopmates 
and neighbors now to get them to 
join the campaign,” Bart suggested. 

He reported an increase in the 
tempo of the current circulation 
drive, but said it was still “to 
slow.” Explaining that favorable 


reports about the drive have come}. 


‘South Africa 


in from many cities and states, 
Bart anticipated ‘ ‘an increased re- 
sponse as a result of the first na- 
tionwide door-to-door campaign.” 

He said the campaign beginning 
Sunday, Jan. 21, would be fol- 
lowed up by three other Sunday 
drives on Jan. 28, Feb. 11, and 
Feb. 25. | 

“We should show a tremendous 


Publishers Give 


Lie to MacA. 


The trade publication Editor & 
Publisher differed sharply Friday 
with Gen. Douglas MacArthur as 
to whether the press “itself really 
wanted military censorship. 

In an editorial, the magazine 
challenged the general's claim that 
the main reason for censorship was 
that the newspapers wanted it. 

It accused Gen. MacArthur of 
“searching for a crutch” to sup- 
port censorship. 

“The part that disturbs us about 
the general’s message is that he 
believes most of the press was 
clamoring for censorship in Korea 
and thats the main reason it was 
imposed,” Editor & Publisher said. | 

‘He quotes his Nov. 1 report to 
the United Nations saying there 
had been no breaches of military 
security endangering the lives of 
our troops an 
that the voluntary arrangement 
was working out just fine. Then 
he says the pressure was applied 
by the press for censorship and 
avers that a message he received 
in the middle of December from 
representatives of press and radio 
meeting in Washington made it 
‘unequivocably clear that military 
censorship should be imposed’,” 
the editorial said. 

Editor & Publisher said it had 
examined that message and got 
just the opposite impression. It 
said several of the people who 
drafted the message deny their in- 
tention was to make Gen. Mac- 
Arthur feel they “ng sal military 
censorship imposed. 

_ “So, either the general is search- 
ing for a crutch to support his rigid 
sg agg rules, or someone along 

line has been feeding him a 
lot of = about the ress demand- 
ing military censors ip. 


he thought then: 


increase toward our goal of 20,000 
more mail subscriptions for The 
Worker,” he said. “We also ex- 
pect an increase in home deliveries 
and circulation of bundle orders 
in the working-class communities 
throughout the country.” 


ee AGHEECON. Ada Forrest 
P. Sherman, chief of naval opera- 
tions, said Friday the armed serv- 


power sights again even before 
they reach their present goal of 
3.462.000 men under arms. 

He made the statement before 


tee in endorsing the Administra- 
tion’s 18-year-old draft bill. He 
urged the committee to extend the 
draft term from 21 to 27 months 
and to let Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall decide whether 
18-year-olds should be sent over- 
seas, 

Sherman testified amid mount- 
ing congressional opposition to the 
bill. Many lawmakers reported) 
heavy criticism from home. 


ices may have to raise their man- 


the Senate Preparedness Commit> 


| Sherman ssid the a term 
would * ‘increase the combat reati- 
ness” 
said the present need is for a 
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of the armed: services. He 


strong army, navy and air Enis 


as well as a pool of reserves. 


for 18-year-olds, Sherman said the 
‘Navy has been sending them 
abroad for many years. 


As for banning overseas service — 


Sherman noted that present » 


plans call for a total of 3 ,462,000 
men in the armed services “as soon 
as possible” after June 30. He 
considered this a “very useful first 
objective,” bat added: 

“I believe that unless interna- 


tional conditions improve, we may 


well have to set a new target as 
we approach this . target.” 


SHERMAN 


— 


UN Resisting the State Dep't 
Steamroller on China 


Segregates 
More Voters 


CAPE TOWN, South Africa.— 
Dr. E. G. Jansen, South Africa's 
new governor general, announced 
government plans today for “segre- 
gated voting” by persons of inter- 
racial ancestry. 


In a “speech from the throne” 
opening the new session of parlia- 
ment, Jansen told ‘legislators that 
they will be asked for authorize 
“colored” persons—as those of in- 
terracial ancestry are officially 
known here—to vote separately for 
their own members of the Senate 
and House Assembly. 

The “colored members” all would 
be white. No Negro or “colored’ 
man may sit in South Africa's par- 
liament. 

“Colored” persons now vote as 
whites. Indians and Negroes have 
to vote separately for four sen- 
ators, three assemblymen, and 12 
‘members of a special council. 

The new voting plan is a mani- 
festation of the Nazi Pfime Min- 
ister Daniel F. Malan’s “apartheid” 
—racial segregation—policy, under 
which members of different races 
have been segregated in different 
areas of the dominion. 

Jansen. said that the principle 
of apartheid will, be further ex- 
tended by the government. 


Dictator Trujillo 
Clamps Down 


CIUDAD TRUJILLO, Domini- 
can. Republic. — Dictator Rafael 
Leonidas Trupillo Friday clamped 
down on the liberties of the. peo- 
ple, having gotten the Dominican 
Congress to declare a “state of 
emergency.’ : 


Trujillo's: ‘screams of * ‘conimu- 
nism” indicate that there is a 
movement in the republic for 
liberty, which he is trying to de- 


stroy. 


By Joseph Starobin 


LAKE SUCCESS.—The United Nations was still balking any swift action against 
People’s China Friday despite. the extreme pressure of a House resolution in Washington 
demanding complete UN capitulation to the State Department. News of the House action 


caused bitterness and shoulder-— 
shrugging here today, The atmos- 
phere is: very cool toward hasty 
moves condemning People’s China 
demanded by Ambassador Warren 
Austin on Thursday. 


After a meeting this morning of 
the 12-nation Arab-Asian group, it 
was decided to wait until the ar- 
rival of Sir Benegal Rau of India 
from London tomorrow. 

It is known, however, that the 
Arab-Asian bloc is prepared to of- 
fer a resolution on Monday which 
would: defy the United States by 
urging a seven-power conference, 
including People’s China, to seek 
a Far Eastern settlement. 

While a series of Latin Amer- 
ican countries in this afternoon's 
debate indicated support of the 


»/U, S. government, the fact remains 


that no U. S. resolution condemn- 
ing China has so far been offered. 
The State Department is known to 
be having trouble getting co-spon- 
sors for its resolution. 

Great Britain's Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb is stilt without formal in- 
structions from his government, 
another reflection of the reluc- 
tance, even among Wall Street's 
imperialist partners, to rush ahead 
with a sbeidednetation of: China. 


If the Arab - Asian resolution 
materializes, it would in itself be 
a substantial setback to the Tru- 
man Administration, even though 


jit might not get enough votes. 


The Arab-Asian proposal would 
show the strong divisions at the 
UN, and the desire for a realistic 
examination of peace possibilities, 
opened up by the Chinese plan| ~— 
last Wednesday. 

In todays debate, the Polish| - 
delegate, Juliusz Katz-Suchy made 
a ‘scorching attack on what he 
called the “State Department's 
campaign of warmongering’ and its 
attempt to impose a war with China 
project on the United. Nations. 

He charged ‘that the State De- 


partment had never taken the time 


from beginning to end,” He af- 
firmed Poland’s support for Chou 
En-lais statement calling it the 


jand 


to “study the Chinese proposals 


“first real peace plan” .before the 
UN. 

He said that the Chinese state- 
ment had taken the question into 


the realm of diplomacy, and called 


‘upon: the UN to deal with the 
question in the same spirit, instead 
of rushing into a condemnation- 


of-China plan which risked the 
same disasters as in Korea; 


Try to Quell Resistance 
To Dewey Dictator Bill 


Republican legislative leaders in New. York State are 
trying to quell the mass public clamor against Gov. Dewey's 
“dictatorship” bill by giving all sorts of assurances that it 


will be drastically “amended” be- 
fore passage. 

Under the guise of a “civil de- 
fense” system, the bill would give 
Dewey more legal power than any 
public official has ever possessed’ 
in the state, and probably the na- 
tion, 

Under its terms, “he would be 
able. to suspend virtually all laws 
constitutional © guarantees 
whenever an “enemy attack” was 
“imminent.” The Governor has not 
been backward in proclaiming it as 
his belief that such a time'is now. 

‘Among the’ Jaws suspended 
would be those protecting labor 
conditions and the right to strike; 
constitutional provisions for free- 
dom of.speech, press and assem- 
bly; local government rights; even 
rights of property, which Dewey 
‘would be able to seize at will. 

The measure bears a striking 
likeness, in its effects, to the noto- 


rious Article 48 of the German 


Constitution under which’ Hitler 
was legally able, in 1933, to crush 
all democratic freedoms ine the 
name of “national emergency.” 

+ 


INTRODUCED Jan..3, the bill 
was greeted with such bitter hos- 
tility from. all parts .of the state, 
and from all sections of the peo- 
ple, that Dewey has had to “dis- 
claim” any desire for a_ personal 
dictatorship, suggest 30. days of 
“study,” and amendments along 
lines suggested after study. 

Actually,. aim of the Governor's 
apparent retreat was simply to 
gain time to permit the mood of 
The state Republican newsletter 
predicts the Governor will be giv- 
en the powers “substantially” as 
outlined in the bill. 2 

The public opposition, ex- 
pressed in thousands ‘of wires, let- 
ters and phone calls pouring into 
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‘PEOPLE'S CHINA BUILDS - 
ATOMIC ENERGY LAB 


~ HONG KONG.—The Chinese have built a new nuclear physics 
laboratory to start‘research work on atomic energy, the New China 


News Agency said today. 


The agency said among the prominent scientists who will work 
at the laboratory is Prof. Chao’ Chung-yao, who studied atomic 


energy in the United States. 


Chao recently returned to China from the United States and: 


\ 


was detained en route in Japan by -American security authorities: 


—— 


American troops, under: orders 
to destroy farms and villages, have 
raised a tempest of protest among 


the South Koreans, according to 
press dispatches from the Korean 
east central front, 


_ Even many GI's. and. their of-}. 


s have qualms over’ une arth fon 


less. destruction. 

GI's have been ordered to destroy. 
everything that could be used as 
hiding places, Such orders have 
brought about destruction of prac- 
tically ss! Ante : 


)B. con nfused.y f ah 


‘roops Put Torch to 


American - commanders 
\their scorched earth policy. 

- But this: is small compensation}, 
to those farmers: and townspeople 
who stand by horrified as the work} 
of a lifetime goes up in smoke. | 
They. are ‘émbittered, alati 


justify 


oF . erncrations of South Keieiin 
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Wicuak American ‘civil fase 
officers, the ‘South Koreans explain 
that ‘they ate ‘amazed that Amer- 
icans are burning them out uf | 
house and. home, according to the} 
press ra Sos . 


men and women, the wie and 
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By Joseph North 


- 


The outcry to bring our ave home fr om Korea continues to rise 
throughout the nation, and has become so powerful, particularly in the 
midwest rural areas that the State Senate of North Dakota joined the chorus 


this week- 

Herbert Pell, former state head 
of the Democratic Party in New 
York, urged immediate negotiation 
for world peace “while our boys 
are still alive.” 

Mothers, whose letters continue 
to flood the mail-box sections of 
newspapers, are urging that peace 
groups be formed to fight against 
Wars 
- Below is a sampling of the typi- 
cal expressions that are appearing 
in newspaperts throughou 


America:: 


N. Dakota 


- Senate Acts 

BISMARK, N. D.—The North 
Dakota State Senate—by a vote of 
86 to 5—has passed a resolution 
demanding Congress and Presi- 
dent Truman order American 
troops out of Korea. 

The resolution said America en- 
tered the Korean conflict without 
first determining if it was worth 
the risK or if the country was will- 

_ing to accept the risk. 


He Remembers MacA. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—A _ veteran 
of Gen. MacArthurs command 


during the last war gives the gen-| 


eral a bristling going over in a 
recent issue of the Commercial 
Appeal, the local newspaper. 

“The general's creed as a sol- 
dier’s selfless sacrifice and modest 
devotion to his cause was cour- 
ageously demonstrated,” notes the 
writer, “when he served as Chief 
of Staff under President Hoover. 
With bold courage, drawn bayo- 
nets, tear gas and tanks he chased 
the veterans of World War I out 
of Washington.” 

As an “example” of MacArthur's 
“great spirit of democracy,” the 
ex-GI cites the General's fabulous 
financial holdings in the Orient. 


91 Percent of Poll 


WHEELING, W. Va.—Ninety- 
one percent of persons casting bal- 
lots in the “What's Your Opinion” 
poll being conducted here by the 
News Register favors withdrawal 
of U. S. troops from Korea, the 
newspaper announced in a two- 
column page one story. Fifty-one 


percent of the voters in the straw 


poll, the paper added, favor an 
“immediate try for a negotiated 
peace with Russia.” 

One balloter asked if it would 
not be possible to send ballots to 
“our boys in the armed forces.” 
Their answers, he said, would 
make “interesting reading.” 


From a Negro GI 
_ DURHAM, N. C.—The Caro- 


lina Times, a ‘leading Negro week- 

ly in this area of the Black Belt, 

carries a main headline across 

page one that says: “‘Get Us Out 
Of Korea’ Pleads W. Salem Sol- 
ier.” 

The story, datelined from Win- 
ston-Salem, tells of a letter writ- 
ten by a soldier, who asked that 
his name not be used. urged that 
something be done to “get us out 
of Korea. I don’t know why they 
don’t get us out of here and then 
en over the situation,” he said. 


fc 
Send U: s What 


People Are Saying 
What the newspapers call “The 
Great Debate” continues to rage 
throughout the land. But it is less 
a “debate” than a. spontaneous 


grass-roots outcry to bring our 
boys back home from Korea. 


Furthermore, as the people, by 
the millions, discuss the issues they 
reveal profound disillusionment 
with Trumans promises. And they 
raise profound questions—as letters 
on this page show. They declare 
that the billionaires rake in profits 
that are unprecedented while our 
boys are sacrificed. And they chal- 
lenge our foreign policy, our A- 
bomb plans, and begin to insist 
that socialism and capitalism can 
live together in one world. 


We thank our readefs for con- 
tinuing their valuable services in 
clipping the letters from the news- 
papers, and sending them to us. 
We also urge that, in addition, they 
write us what people are saying 
and doing in the shops and com- 


munities about peace. 


, eae ri ae 


“We are writing to the ones we 
can, trying to get them to get us 
out. All we want to do is to get 
out of here.” 


66% in Indiana Poll 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Sixty-six per- 
cent of thosé polled by churches 
in Burlington, Ind., voted to “get 
out of the present theatre of war 
in Asia and stay out; Ralph 
Phillips, a Burlington resident, 
said in a letter to the Indianapolis 
Star. 


98 to 0: Quit Korea 


RICHMOND, Va.—Frank Port- 
er, commentator for radio station 
WXGI here, polled his listeners 
yesterday on: 

“Should we pull our men out 
of Korea?” 

Porter received 98 telephone 
calls within a few minutes after 
he put the question on the air. 

The result was 98-0 in favor of 
quitting Korea. 


Letters to Washington 


DETROIT.—The Detroit Free 
Press. carries a big story titled 
“What Are the Writers from, Home 
Telling Their Legislators” whith 
reveals that thousands are de- 
manding the United States “pull 
out of Korea, Japan and Europe.” 
Items in this report include: 

Sen. Ives (R-NY) says his mail 
shows “a loss of confidence in 
Washington leadership. People 
dont understand what’s going on 
here.” Sen. Capehart (R-Ind) is 
told by his readers they “don’t 
like the U. S. situation. What are 
they fighting over there for?” is a 
common query. 

There is much bitterness from 
wives and relatives of reservists 
called to active duty. Many young 
mothers think they will lose their 
homes, Capehart’s mail reveals. 

Rep. Ford (R-Mich) says Grand 
Rapids writers have i: him 


‘Negro Readers Tell Hope for 195] 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Louis- 
ville Defender, a leading Negro 
newspaper of the state, polled 
readers with the question “What 
Did You Wish For Most In The 
New Year” 
swer “world peace.” 
were unanimous. 

Mis. Lois Taylor, clerk, said 
“My wish for the New Year is a 
wish for world peace and equal 
poo A a for all minority 


The replies 


Oe tee | 


and received the an-: 


home. and - 


She felt that when everyone “is/ 
able to compete in any profession 
for which they are qualified with 
no thought or reference to race, 
religion: or color, then we could 
see the meaning of equality.” 

Mrs. Eliza i. Wilson, office 
clerk wanted “a chance for the 
men of our country to remain at 
ursue their chosen vo- 
cations without threat of military 
draft and separation from = 


jand to » join the forces of warfare. 
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> with letters demanding U. S. pull; 


out of Korea, Japan and Europe. 


Senator Douglas (D-Ill) reveals 


that “a strong majority urges the 
U. S. to get out of Korea arid de- 
mands Truman get rid of Ache- 
son.” 

Rep. Dingell, (D-Mich) says 
most of the Detroit writers com- 
plain about the handling of the 
reservist problem. 

Senator-elect Nixon (R-Cal) says 
that a typical letter is the follow- 
ing: “It's not now the question of 
who pushed whom. Thirty thou- 
sand casualties add up to war. 
That's the answer to any question 
you might bring up.” The Califor- 
nia theme is “pull out of Korea.” 


Sen. Thye (R-Minn) says that 


mail is running 10 to 1 against 
the Administration policies. 


Editor, The ihe 


Below is a copy of a letter from a local boy in Korea. 


Dear Arlene: 


December 14, 1950 
Korea 


I sure was glad to hear from-you again and to hear you 
are sending me a package. Sure can use something good to 
eat. Well, I had one more birthday in the Army. Yesterday 
made the third one now. Didn't seem much like a birthday. 

3 I got four letters yesterday, first ones I've had in a long 


time. Even got one from “my 


Right now, we're just laying on a ‘hill waiting for orders to 
move out. Don’t know where we are going but hope it’s some- 
place where we can take a bath and get cleaned up a little. 
I’m so dirty and covered with lice and everything, it’s a shame. 
I hope this war is all over with and -we get to come home pretty 
Sure would be nice to see everybody again. 

They say Curtis (his son) is sure getting big and is going 
to school now. Wonder how he likes it. 

Will be waiting for your package and also a long letter. 


soon. 


Thanks for the Christmas card. 


“buddy”: in the 7th Division, 


All mv love, 
Your brother 
KENNY 


‘End War’,—-Labor Spokesmen; 


Cite Peril to Living Stan 


Labor's powerful voice for peace was heard this past 


week when spokesmen for a 


lard 


quarter million furriers, elec- 


trical industry workers and warehousemen urged an end to 


the war in Korea. 


They showed how the war drive 
was undermining the trade union 
and living standards and urged 
cooperation with neighborhood, 
labor. and” church organizations 
working for peace. 


A resolution, unanimously 
adopted, by the general executive 
board of the International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union “reaffirm- 
ed the determined stand for peace 
unanimously adopted” by _ their 
convention, “for disarmament of 
all nations and for outlawing the 
atom bomb.” 

The three-state district council 
of. the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers approved a 
program “to fight for our wages 
and to fight for peace in the 
world.” The spokesmen of 40,000 
workers in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota called on President Tru- 

man to end the so-called “emer- 


| gency” declaring that the union 


would resist any wage freeze. 
* 


SOME 300 DELEGATES heard 
UE secretary-treasurer Julius Em- 
spak declare that the present gov- 
ernment policies “can only lead to 
war, 


He said the “big question for us 
is how to work to-shift the govern- 
ment policy from peace to war.” 

The two day council meeting 
heard reports on how workers in 
the factories were fighting _ back 
agamst wage freeze, speed-up, in- 
créased taxes and the threat to 
lengthen the straight-time work 


week, 
* 


DAVID LIVINGSTON, District 
65 president, said in New York at 


the shop stewards meeting repre- 
senting 40,000 warehouse, depart- 


ment store, food processing and 
office workers that “our members 
want the slaughter to end. We say 
to all—settle all differences around 
the conference table.” 

Livingston proposed cooperative 
action of .union locals with neigh- 


borhood, labor and church or- 


ganizations working for peace. 


His report detailed the impact 
of the war among the American 
people and called for a reversal of 
the Truman administration's pres- 
ent plans to impose a permanent 
war economy over_the nation. He 
charged that “anti-labor forces” 
have been placed it in the “saddle, 
hell-bent for war.” 

The furriers resolution called ‘ne 
immediate negotiations to obtain a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
war. “We stand for friendship, 
cooperation and trade among the 
nations and for settlement of all 
international disputes through 
peaceful ee: the furriers 


declared. 


Letters hom mine, aclory and ab 


Joe Curran’s Excuses for Union-Busting 


| Haywood and other West coast of- 
'ficials. Help in terms of profes- 
sional goons and raiders! They are 
also banking heavily on new work- 
ers coming into the industry since 


Editor, The Worker: ms 


The shipowners, utilizing the 
war ‘emergency to sharpen théir 
attacks against the maritime work- 
ers all down the line, are now pre- 
paring to open their “Second 
Front” in the form-of raiding the 
Marine Cooks. and _  Steward’s 
Union! Their objective being to 
company-unionize and _ militarize 
the whole maritime industry, and 
..|they MUST. smash all organized 
opposition to this program. That’s 
why .their labor-lieutenant, Joe 
Curran, and two of his henchmen 


whave gone to the West coast “to 
survey marine conditions there... 
and organize the marine cooks.” 
In other words, to set up the ap- 
paratus for this union-raiding drive. 

But Curran and the shipowners 
have problems! First because the 
MC&S is a pretty solid union 
whose unity and strength was test-| , 


ed during the 98-day strike in 1948} . 


out of which they won the best 


“contract in the industry. Their 


Pre 1 
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membership has been outstanding 


for its militant resistance to the 
shipowners blacklisting program 
which, in the last six months, has 
operated under the -label of. 
“screening.” } 


Secondly: because the over- 
whelming majority of the rank and 
file of the National Maritime 
Union are honest trade unionists 
who stil] have deep rooted, demo- 
cratic convictions and would never 
endorse or engage in raiding or} 
scab activities against a sister union}: 
anywhere! Further, we NMU 
members have a healthy respect 


|for the MC&S because of the high 


standards of wages and working 


conditions which they have estab- 
lished in the recent period and the; 
gains that Maritime unity won 
for all of us in 1946,. 

So Curran and the companies 


pane they must have outside help| 


in Order to. achieve their aims, 
‘That's the meaning of his con- 


ferences. with’ the ClO'’s” Allan: se 


goer. -_ Aq: (BAMPAS” 7 


the Korean “police action”; young 
first-trip seaman who have no 
trade union experience and conse- . 
quently don't. know the score. In 
the months ahead, Curran will 
pressure these workers into taking 
over MC&S contract ships, in re- 
turn for a “full-book” membership 
in the NMU. 

_ The situation in maritime today 
is of concern to the whole labor. 
movement, not only because of the 
decisive role the maritime workers 
have played in many of labor's 
struggles, but in addition this is 


one more example: of the proven 
lesson that red-baiting is the major 
weapon of the worst enemies ‘of la- 2 
‘bor; “stopping Communism” a 

most convenient “excuse” for every 
roten, union-busting progr: these. 
enemies of aoe — reser wale 
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MEMORANDUM: 
TO: WASHINGTON BUREAU, THE WORKER 
FROM: EDITOR, THE WORKER 


For coming edition please file story answering readers question: 


Traman’s war-budget cost me? 


TO: EDITOR 
FROM: WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The answer is: Plenty. 


How much will 


In dollars er cents, in high prices, shortages of goods 


‘needed at home, in longer hours to be worked—in a word, in a drastically lowered stand- 
ard of living. And since it is, as Truman admits, a war budget, it can cost a fabulous sum 


-in human suffering and human 
lives. 
First—in dollars and cents. 


The budget for fiscal 1952 will 
range somewhere between $71.6 
billion and $94.4 billion, depending 
on how fast Truman can get in- 
dustry converted to war produc- 
tion. Which is to say, on how fast 
he can spend the money. 


_ An older generation may recall a 
novel, entitled, I think “Brewster's 
Millions,” which was the sad story 
of a young man who inherited a 
million dollars with orders to spend 
it within a year. He had some 
trouble. Truman will also have 
‘trouble. In addition to the prob- 
Jems of finding an adequate supply 
of factories, raw materials and 
manpower on which to spend, it is 
quite possible he will run into op- 
position from the people who don’t 
care for his brand of war mobili- 
zation—or his brand of war. 


Assuming he is able to spend the 
minimum, this will cost American 
taxpayers $71.6 billion, or roughly 
a third of the national income. 

Taxpayers are now digging up 
$5 billion a year. Truman is ask- 
ing for an increase of $16.4 billion. 

Only a little more than a quar- 
ter of the $71 billion will be paid 
by corporations. Individuals (40 
million of them) are already paying 
35 percent of the costs of the pro- 
gram in income texes and another 
15 percent of the cost in excise 
taxes (really sales taxes). 

While the details of the interna- 
tional operations are also veiled, 
Truman hinted at a stepped-up 
- program for exploiting Africa, Latin 
America and other colonial areas. 
Private capital will participate, he 
said, resulting in increasing sup- 
plies of strategic raw materials for 
Wall Street’s war industries. And 
he might have added in increased 
super-profits for Wall Street, wrung 
from the toil of the colonial people. 

_ For instance, under the title of 


natural resources Truman includ- 
ed $1.8 billion for-expansion of 
production of atomic weapons. Un- 


der transportation and communica- 


tion is included $354 million for 
building up the merchant marine 
and subsidies to ship-owners. Un- 
der commerce and industry is $330 
million tor applying economic con- 
trols including, of course, some 
form of wage freeze. 


The President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers said in its recent 
report that most of the new taxes 
will have to be levied against the 
people as the corporations cannot 
stand any additional “burdens” 
se wy losing their “incentives.” 


an editorial. Wednesday the 
Wall Street Journal commented 
gleefully that the government has 
recognized it must raise taxes on 
the “common man™ rather than on 
corporations and wealthy indi- 
viduals, 


Perhaps the government real- 
izes, the Journal continued, that 
even if it taxes corporations, the 
tax is always “sooner or later’ 
passed on to the consumer. 


How much larger will be the 
tax on the average family? 


Remember that last October the 
new 20 percent hike in withhold- 
ing tax went into effect? It is 
raising less than $3 billion a year. 

To raise an additional six billion 
via the withholding tax will require 
a hike five times that of last Oc- 
tober. 

The politicians agree that for 
the government to take such a bite 
out of the. workers’ paycheck, 
openly and without concealment, 
would result in a revolt of the 
voters with the Democrats and Re- 
publicans both being thrown out 
of office. ‘Therefore, while they). 
expect to boost the withholding 
tax-considerably, they will collect 
a part of the increase through some 


kind of Federal sales tax. 


The Wall Street Journal predicts 
it will be a five percent Federal 
retail sales tax which will raise 
about five billion dollars. 

Such a tax would fall. on food, 
clothes and house furnishings. On 
radios, television. sets, cosmetics 
andand movies the tax will, of 
course be four or five times higher 
than five percent. 

But on these items which take 
labont 50 percent of the income of 
the moderate income family, the 
tax will be exceedingly onerous. A 
family with an annual income. of 
$3,000 would thus pay an addi- 
tional $100, which means roughly 

a wage cut of $2 a week. A family 
with an income of $5,000 a year 
would pay $3.25 a week in“ extra 
sales taxes. 

A progressive labor economist 
here estimates that the family with 
a $3,000 income is already paymg 
$700 a year in federal, state and 
local taxes. With the new budget, 
he says, the tax will rise to about 
$1,000 or a third of his come. 
PRICES 

Perhaps a more. acutely painful 
form of the cost of the war pro- 
gram will be the higher prices we 


\will pay for everything we buy. 


Last Tuesday the government an- 
nounced that food prices. had in 
two weeks risen 1.2 percent and 
were at their highest in history. 


SHORTAGES 


Under the Truman war budget, 
there will be no private homes 
built and fewer apartment or ren- 
tal houses. There will be fewer re- 
frigerators, washing machines, ra- 
dios, television sets, pots and 
pans. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


‘Trumian said he was cutting all 
“nondefense” expenditures.: Hous- 
ing, public health, education, and 
other social services are being cur- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Students Bitter at Draft 
[As War Jitters Hit Campus 


“What's the use of getting drafted in the 


By Louise Mitchell 


“I used to be interested in my marks but 
now I am more concerned | with what arrives in 
the mailbox each moming.” 

That. is the way a New York University 
student summed up his Jack of interest in school 
work and dread of being drafted. 

“Naturally I’m frightened about having to 
cut my school studies short,” said the graduating 
pre-law student over a cup of coffee in a lunch- 
eonette frequented by NYU students. “I don’t 
have the same ambition as before and my studies 
don't interest me any more.’ 

Pretering to remain anonymous, the young 
20-year-old. said that, “I’m in a nervous state and 
I catch myself doing less school work although 
itis not deliberate.” 

He said that the fina] examinations for grad- 
uation which he was now taking “seemed unim- 
portant,” and added flippantly, “I'm going to 
flunk out anyway.’ 
+-.. The student added that he was’ “not proud” 

of his feelings but “if I cotld get out of the draft 
I would run. 

* 


HIS ATTITUDE to school work bears out 


the findings of a recently released survey in 55: 


colleges throughout the country which show that 
the war jitters have struck the campuses. Stu- 
dents are adopting a “hell. with it” approach to 


their work because of the uncertainty of the. 


world and their own futures,.it declared. Soon- 
to-be drafted youngsters feel, “Why study to be 
a soldier, anyway,” the report revealed. 


Another student sipping coffee before class: 


said he intended to drop out of school at the 
an of this term, ve ie is 


smay die,” 


middle of the term and losing all the credits 
for your work,” he explained. 

Calling the war a “bastard war”. because the 
general public goes about its own sweet busi- 
ness while kids are getting killed, the student 
said he and his friends “don’t give a damn.” 

“We gotta live today because tomorrow we 
he emphasized. 

“The fellows from 20 to 26 are getting it in 
the neck;” said another student. “Most of them 
were in the last war and now have to face it 
again.” 

* 


ONLY THE FAMILIES of men in the army 
know there’s a war on, he continued, “The rest 
are trying to sit this one out.” 

A lackadaisical attitude toward the war exists 


among many students, another student averred. 


“If you interrupts. your whole life it means 
nothing to Congress,” he coritinued. 


get some benefits.” 

Veteran-students at the College feel in a 
slightly better position, a veteran-student ex- 
plained, “because we did our time already. They ‘i 


- have to call the others before they get to us. 


¢ One student said he was going to enlist so 


that if he is: called he can get his degree without 


taking final examinations. 
Only. one: student said he was “not afraid to 


go’ to war because‘he felt that: war between” 
the United States and the Soviet Union: was 
“inevitable” so that he “might as ‘well get it over 


with.” 


To this, some of his friends commented, “And _ 
At might be all over with yee Baca 


“Only if J 
you get killed or wounded. you or your family. 


Imperialism-The Key Word 


WE HEAR THE WORD imperialism everywhere 
these days. | 
We Americans are not used to the word. 
It was V. I. Lenin, the genius whose death in January 


_ 1924 we are commemorating in this issue, who really dis- 


covered the biggest and most important truth of modern 
society—that all the big capitalist powers without excep- 
tion have become imperialist. Lenin proved that in an 
epoch-making book titled “Imperialism, The Highest Stage 
of Capitalism.” It is available in a cheap paper edition pub- 


- lished by International Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C, 
a *  # 


WHAT IS IMPERIALISM? Is it true that Wall Street 
and the Washington government are imperialist? Lenin . 
cub through all the phony talk and got down to brass | 
tacks. He proved: - 

1. That all big capitalist states are ruled today by a 
new type of capitalist—the finance capitalist. 

This is a combination of the industrial and banking 
monopolies into a single oligarchy. The banks run the 
country. This is true in every big capitalist state. It is. 
dramatically true in the U. S. A. of 1950. Four hundred 
banker-industrialists monopolize the major industries of 
the nation. | : 

2. This financial power is a monopoly power. It 
really dominates the nation’s. economic life from top to 
bottom. It has replaced the old-type “free competition” 
with monopoly, and with huge monopolies warring against 
each other for world domigation. 

3. [his Wall Street monopoly seeks world markets, 
world supplies of cheap raw materials, cheap labor, and 
a field for super-profits out of its investments. 

This is the real cause of all wars in the world since 
World War I.. Both world wars arose out of the struggle 
between rival imperialist groups, only in World War II, 
the effort of the Axis monopolies to defeat their British- 
U. S. rivals could only succeed if they conquered the 
world. This forced the British-U. S. saleee to accept finally 
the Soviet Union's plan for collective security against fas- 
cist conquest. Had these powers accepted this in 1938 


there would not have been a world. war. 
% % % 


WALL STREET MONOPOLY is desperate, parasitic, 
and decaying. It cannot run the economy any longer ex- 
cept: as a war economy. It desperately seeks war and 
domination of the world’s colonies and markets.. The old 
imperialisms dumped goods. The new imperialism seeks 
to seize the finan¢ial control of all nae and peoples - 
through the export of capital—private investment. For 
this, it builds huge armies. It starts to talk about freedom 
and “Soviet imperialism” to mask.its own aggressive plans. 

Behind the entire Truman Doctrine of “containing 
Communism” is the drive of the “surplus” Wall Street 
capital for world conquest. Americas productive machin- 
ery is so vast that only by turning the world into a 
dominated market can Wall Street hope to hang on to its 
power. Otherwise it faces crisis after crisis, increasing 
anarchy and the rising anger of the people seeking a way 
out of their misery. Pata dec “he makes — inevitable, 

LENIN’S ANALYSIS SHOWS the stupidity of the 

“Soviet imperialism” lie. No. socialist state can be imperial- 
ist. It has no need to. The more it makes the higher the 
standard of living for all. 

Socialism does not need colonies to exploit: or cheap 
labor to hire to keep its profits up, as Wall Street does. It 


never faces the lunatic problem of “over production.” The 
| buying power of the people rises as production risés. Here 


it is the opposite. Here, Wall Street is afraid to produce 
“too much’; the people cannot buy-it back. 

The new Wall Street style imperialism operates 
through hidden financial deals Which take over such big 
countries as France, Italy, and which penetrates into — 
Britain too. It takes over entire nations ore "ackpety 
pacts’ and Marshall Plan “aid.” , 

- Lenfn proved all of that. He showed us how to fight 
for peace, democracy and socialism against this monster. 
of imperialist war. Lenin taught that socialism can live. 


- peacefully along side of capitalism, provided the. imperial- 


ists can be forced to remain at peace. 


| ‘This is the great peace and socialist ideal which in- 
spies ssa mea vere It is the ae Aeron oh ~t or 
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By Mel Fiske | 


_ Harry Sacher, the workers’ lawyer whom the court 
judges and New York Bar Association are trying to disbar 


for, defending the Communist 
\. 4.000 shoe workers  ac- 
claimed him lavishly for the part 


he played in aiding them win a 


10-cent an hour wage increase, 

Packed into Manhattan Center 
to ratify the terms of a settlement, 
the 4,000 rocked the huge hall 
with applause for their fighting at- 
torney. | 

Moved by the ovation, Sacher 
told the cheering shoe workers: 
“You don’t know how much this 


‘means to me.” 


The tears of many older work- 
ers, seated in the first few rows of 
the hall, showed that they did. 

Referring briefly to the frameup 


“11” has his troubles. But last 


cher from practicing law entirely. 


To the shoe’ workers, it was as 
if a boss were trying to throw one 
of the most active union leaders 
out of a shop for leading a fight to 


secure better wages ard working 


conditions. 
Just as they would spring to the 
defense of such a union leader, the 


shoe workers acclaimed their sup- © 


port of Sacher in his battle to re- 


verse Medina’s jail sentence and 
maintain his right to work in his 
chosen profession. 

Sacher praised the fighting unity 
of the shoe workers. He said the 
two-week stoppage they conducted 
against the Shoe Manufacturers 


ier Sticks to the F 


-an “answer to the warmongers and 


ing people, “to bring 


with, too. 


It showed, he added,. that “if 


men, women and children.” 
The stoppage, he explained, was 


profiteers and those who want to} 
profit out of the blood and sweat 
and tears of the working people.” 

What was needed, he declared, 
was a fight for peace by the work-: 
eace and 
quiet and prosperity in the world.” 
- That the shoe workers agreed 


Truman Budget 
(Continued from Page 3) 


tailed to the vanishing point. This 
affects all low-income groups. It 
hits hard at Negro families, espe- 
cially in rural areas. 


FREEDOM 
This budget assumes the appli- 


Worker 


INVITES 


cation of economic controls includ- 


contracts don’t answer the needs 
ing some form of wage freeze, It 


being applied against him, Sacher|Board of Trade was a “credit and GREETING 


said “in my 20 years as a labor 


oe 
- 


lawyer, I've made many enemies| 


among employers and their law- 
yers in the bar association. 

“They may try to put me in jail, 
Or disbar me—but in your cause 
I'll always serve,” he exclaimed. 


* 

SINCE JUDGE Medina hand- 
ed down his vindictive jail sen- 
tence against the attorney, the bar 
association has acted to stop Sa- 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE . GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. Y. 


‘Sales —~ Installation — Service 


1 aN QUEENS Ufficia: (WU 
, Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 


89-08—164 St. (opp. Macy's), Jamaica 
Open Men., Wed., Fri., 9:30 A.M. te 8 P.M 
fues.. Thurs., Sat. 9:30 te 6 — OL &-2952 


OFFICIAL [WO OPTICIANS 


have your eyes 

examined by a 

competent eculist 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Reom %19 
N Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 17-7553 | 


> 


example to all unions in the coun- 
> 


jot the working people, then it is 
contracts that must die and not 


Elderly and disabled policyhold- 


‘ers of the International Workers 


Order will picket the New York 
Insurance Department. offices at  1WO’s 162,000 policy holders will 


61 Broadway on Wednesday, be- 


tween 12 noon and 1 p.m. A dele- 
gation will also call on Insurance 
Superintendent Alfred J: Bohlinger 
to protest the liquidation proceed- 
ings he brought against the IWO 
in the New York Supreme Court. 

The IWO, a licensed fraternal 
insurance society which has op- 
erated in the State of New York 
for 20 years, has 68,812 members 
fifty years of age and over, who 
have $41,408,000 in insurance. It 
has 15,706 members over sixty 
years of age with $7,000,000 of 
insurance. ae 

At the end of their earning 
power, many elderly policyholders 
cannot afford the higher commer- 
cial insurance rate, if indeed they 
could get any commercial insur- 
ance at their advanced age and 
with their disabilities. Many have 
paid premiums for as long as 20 


years.” 
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REGISTER AND ATTEND CLASSES 
ALL THIS WEEK 


Many New and Exciting Courses Offered 
For the New Term 


Interviews given all this week for the Institute 


of Marxist Studies from 5:30 to 8 P. M. 
INSTITUTE CLASSES BEGIN WEEK OF JAN. 22 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL of Social Science 
575 SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. — WA 9-1600 


WINTER TERM 
THERE IS STILL TIME TO 


Jefferson School 


STER 
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Elderly IWO Poli 
Picket State Insurance Dep't 


JESSE GRAY, Leading Rank and File Seaman 


® World Peace Congress 


MARITIME PEACE DELEGATES REPORT: 


: a 


® Word Maritime Congress 


® Tour of European Ports 


Guest Speaker: NICHOLAS KALOUDIS, 
 Gen’l Sec’y, Fed. of Greek Maritime Unions 


Friday, January 26th, 8 Pe. Mm, 


YUGOSLAV HALL, 405 West 41st St. 
_ ,Amaploes; .N. X, Maritime, Peace Cema,.) 
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serrvey Ket PR SY 


Entertainment 
Adm. 50¢ 
Greek Seamen's Com. for! Peace; ) |” 


> Ad . s 


‘% * 
. ‘ hi s ¢ yo 


cyholders to 


| 


20th 8:30 p.m. Furriers Joint Council, 250 


Entertainment, refreshments and dancing 


If Bohlinger’s application to the 
court is successful the insurance 
and premium payments of, the 


be confiscated by the state. 

An outrageous feature of the 
case, according to the IWO, is 
that there are no charges against 


the IWO members whose life in- 

surance is at stake. 
Superintendent Bohlinger,a 

Dewey appointee, is trying to 


smash the IWO, the Order claims, | 


because Governor Dewey wants} 


dictatorial powers over property 
rights of organizations whose views 


appropriates money for manpower 
controls. It appropriates money to 
make the FBI a-“more powerful 
Gestapo and provides $600,000 for 
the McCarran Act Board. 

And finally, since this is war 
budget, it will take its toll of man- 
power. Or perhaps we should add 
youth power, Because Truman 
wants to draft our eighteen-year- 
old sons into the armed forces. 

If I had the space here I would 
ask: Why, why? when, after all; 
there is such an easy alternative 
under which we could be happy, 
prosperous and free, That alterna- 
tive begins with abandoning the 
war. program and submitting all 
differences with the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese People’s Govern-; 


ment to discussion and negotiation. 
—ROB. F. HALL 


WEEK 


he does not like. 


SATURDAY 


Manhaitan 

“TIME IN THE SUN” Sergci Eisenstein’s 
powerful epic, telling the story of Mexico's 
great revolutionary struggie will be pre- 
sented by the Midtown Film Circle at 
77 Pifth Ave. (off 15th 8t.), on Saturday 
and Sunday evenings, Jan. 20 and 21. 
Extra—excerpts from Maxim  Gorki's 
‘Tower Depths” featuring the world- 
renowned Moscow Art Players. Two show- 
ings each night, Saturday, 8:30 and 10:30; 
Sunday, 8 and 10. Dancing all evenings in 
our new Social Hall. Donation 83c plus tax. 

LABOR DANCE-A-ROUND, the best 
square and folk dancing in town, New 
callers and performances, Sat. eve. Jan. 


W. 26th St. bet. 7th-and 8th Ave. Inst. fee 
50c. Ausp.: American Folksay Group. © 
DOUBLE BARRELED entertainment at 
Harlem Civil Rights Congress, 53 W. 125th 
St. Film showing at 7:30 p.m. sharp! 
“North Star,” struggle of Russian Village 
against sudden Nazi invasion in 1941, Plus 
big social evening to follow. Come have 
fun. Refreshments, entertainment. 
BECAUSE of our Party enjoyed by all 
on Christmas, we are bringing back by 
“popular demand” another gala affair! 


from 8:30 until. ? Come with your friends 
and meet many more. Sat. eve. ALP 93 
Avenue B (cor. 6th St.) Contribution T5c.. 

Can the Nazi come back? Saturday 
Night Film Club presents ‘“‘The Damned,’”’ 
a french film masterpiece, ‘‘packed with 
suspense’’—Cue Magazine. 111 West 88th 
St. Three showings beginning 8:30 . p.m. 
Adm. to members $1. Social all evening. 

LOOK NO FURTHER! Spend another 
terrific Sat. nite with Maritime Distribu- 
tive LYL, 11 West 18th St. Dancing, enter- 
tainment, food. Sub. 75<. 


Bronx 


and Sunday evenings, Jan. 20 and 21. 
Extra—excerpts from Maxim Gorki’s 
“Lower Depths’ featuring the world- 
renowned Moscow Art. Players. Two show- 
ings each night, Saturday, 8:30 and 10:30; 
Sunday, 8 and 10. Dancing all evenings in 
our new Social Hall. Dor ion 83c plus tax, 

MRS. ALBERT MALTZ speaks: Movie 
‘The Hollywood Ten,”? Sun., Jan. 21, 8:15 
p.m. Fourth North Club ALP, 82 Second 
Ave. Subs. 35c. 

“PSYCHOANALYSIS’’—Its use and mis- 
use—by Mildred Burgum, noted psycho- 
analyst-author, articles and reviews— 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Science and 
Society, other periodicals on psychiatry— 
Discussion and Social—ALP, 220 W. 80th 
St. (B’way) 8:30. Subs. 75c. 

“THE SOVIET UNION TODAY: An ‘eye- 
witness report will pe topic of the Jeffer- 
son School Sunday Forum. The speaker 
will be George Marion; author of “All 
Quiet in the Kremlin.”’. Nea] Burroughs. 
Chairman and entertainment by Vera Ni- 
er Refreshments served. 8 p.m, Sub. 
xi | 
Bronx 

MIKE GOLD will speak on “Rise and 
Fall of American Literature,’ Sun; Jan og 
8:30 p.m. 683 Allerton Ave. Refreshments. 
Sub. 60c. 

INTERVALE THEATRE—brilliant 
film of the French Revolution “La Mar-. 
seillaise’” and ‘“‘North Korea,’’ 1311 Inter-| 
vale Ave. (cor, Freeman St.) Two a 
8 and 10 p.m. Sub. 50c. 

LIKE TO SING with Bob Decormier? 
Join the Jewish Young Folksingers at 
their first sing and social. Sunday, Jan 21, 
2 pm. at the Freeman St. YM-WHA on 
Southern B’lvd. Freeman St. Station, IRT., 
Bronx. Songs of Jewish People, Negro Peo- 
ple, Labor, Freedom. 


Brooklyn 
- CHARLES RILEY, poet and author lec- 
tures. Tonight 8:30 p.m. at Brighton Cen- 
ter, 3200 Coney Island Ave. Topic: “‘Mate- 
rial Aspects of Psychology.’”’ 
FILM — ‘“‘Hangman Also. Die.”" Dance, 
meet the people after the show, Sunday, 
Jan. 21. 8 p.m. 1708 Pitkin Ave, Browns- 
ville JYF. Contribution 50c, 


epic | 


RENOIR’S “LA MARSEILLAISE,” with 
Louis Jouvet. Produced for the popular | 
front. Extra ‘‘Korea’’ stirring documentary. 
filmed in Korea in 1948. One. East Ford= 
ham Road (cor. Jerome Ave.) Promptly at 
8:45 p.m. Social and refreshments after 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


“TIME IN THE SUN” Sergei EBisenstein’s|f 


powerful epic, telling the story of Mexico's 
great revolutionary struggle will be pre- 


sented by the Midtown Film Circle at 


RATES: 

35 ceéuts per line in the 

Daily Worker 
40 cents per line in The 

(Weekend) Worker 

@ words constitute a fine 

Minimum charge 3 tines 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


DEADLINES: \ 

Daily Worker: 
Previous day at neon 
For Monday’s issue 
Friday at 1 p.m. 

Weekend Worker: 
Previous Wednesday 
at 4 p.m, 
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77 Fifth Ave. (off 15th St.), on Saturday 


IOHN’S 


MONUMENT 


RESTAURANT 
ported and domestic. wines and tiquers. All 
kinds of cocktails, Italian-American kitchen’ 
Open till past midnight. 302 East 12th Street 
NYC. GRamercy 5-953i1—Johna 


4 The best and targ- 
est selection of (m- 


? 
Pacciatti, Prap : 
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WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


Official: Monument Dealer for the 
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iwo 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE, | 
Cor, 170th St.. Bronx 66, N. ¥. 


‘Tel. JErome 7-6042 2 
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-ADS 


TO HONOR 
|NEGRO 
HISTORY 


THE 
EDITION 


WILL BE OFF 
THE PRESS 


ON 


SUN., FEB. Ii 


DUE TO TIME 
LIMITATIONS 


YOUR 


COOPERATION 


WOULD BE 


APPRECIATED 


_ DEADLINE 


FOR ADS 
FEB. 2 


Please Send Greetings 


to 


NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK DEP’T 


c/o THE WORKER 
~ §0 East 13th St. 
Ne Ae By Ts 


Rate $5 per inch 
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Lanseeeneneasenansene 


‘iea’s close ally. Africans are anxi-) af ae 

me | ) ously watching to see what you! mT ey 

or. ; [will de to help save innocent ‘Mar- iy , one : , 
{Continued from Page 2) _[tinsville Negro lads. (Continued from Page 3) 

; The French Committee of Dem 
from around the world. Excerpts . ae the eapital in Albany and to the 
from the latest protests against the} OcT@tic Youth, in a cable to Presi- : sy meinhers of the Legis- : 
Virginia legal tynching follow. dent Truman—“In the name of all) 9 | lature, reflects the general state of 

Free German Youth of Western|the progressive youth of France,} | Jan = popular uneasiness nga the bic 
' Germany, West Zone Headquar-jwe raise an indignant protest partisan war program. 
'. ters, Dusseldorf — “Our protes t/against the rejection by the Su-| State Supreme Court Justice, Pisani ‘ena Al 
“against the sentence of the Mar-|preme Court of the appeal of the/Henry Clay. Greenberg, on Friday beanie Semeik Sond dh a a in 7 
tinsville Seven and our demand] Martinsville Seven.” fannounced postponement of the chi 4 bi. . y oD "hekece! 
that it be set aside has been sent} Over: the weekend, the Civil]trial of the International Workers] ) | ge comet ce a. sae The demand of the Columbia 
to High Commissioner McCloy, Rights Congress also received! | Order, - originally scheduled. for nrotsined Dew phir hy sup. | broadcasting System that its em- 
Cov. Battle and. the United Na- copies of a cable to President Tru-! Monday, until Monday, Jan. 29. 4 € P- ] + oii ” : 
- tions.” pat and Gov. Battle, by the Wom-| The trial is a culmination of pro-| ora i ie chee eeene pone a at — ge 
‘Semakala Mulumba, head of Ba-jen’s International Democratic Fed-|ceedings launched by the State bay . Boerum sg a ran Breeton weongces ap a 
taka Party of Uganda, East Africa, ceation: | Insurance Supermtendent Alfred J. senator from Brookiva. Fred Mos- and political rights of all people 
now exiled in London, in a fee Me Aetteiin Seven re} Bohlinger to liquidate the solvent}: _ engaged in the arts, sciences and | 
| vi ven we itt, assailed it from the floor as ar 
to. Gov. Battle—“Stay ae et ee ne 20-year-old fraternal insurance or-, en Adeatioks “aetna sk ae a iprofessions,” declared the -New 
eT cond vileeee Dale tee i oo ganization and confiscaté insurance an: dadivadiad aise sd York Council of the Arts, Sciences 
diately.” — of quick trials and found)and premium payments of 162, sisted H . ts 3 and Professions (ASP) on Friday. 
From the same African leader, .a guilty despite the contradictory} policyholders. D pie ; - 1: nite. by the “Implicit in the network's ac- 
telegram to Prime Minister Attlee|¢vidence by the women, who has| Action against the IWO is based emocratic leadership, which pr0-| tion is the position that the criteria 
of England—“Britain is now Amer-|since disappeared. {on & report of a state insurance/ceeded to pussy‘cot for several] for continued employment are the 
nie Loe » cena ene, one wilh examiner, who said that although/days, waiting to see which way the|past and present associations of 
the A, gee is in excellent}public winds would blew. When | its employees,” the Council said. 
jfinancial cendition, it should be/they clearly blew in directions un-|“This would replace the funda- 
| bquidated because its officers andifavorable io the measure, the mental American concept of job 
panaygae ee “espouse ain Democratic siege iy it, | qualifications as the only basis for 
|tain political aims, support certain|suggesting it “amended” with ] with the authorit 
In Memor af of political parties, and eng inj their cooperation. : encsiogery “hlieieal Parse igs 
certain political criticism of ‘0 cials The American Labor Party, on/the requirement for earnmg a 
and policies of the government. the other hand, has diiialiieadily livelihood. 


Ee H A R L E S K R U NV. BE I N | Valentine Ye ee te 


A PLEASANT VACATION 
(Continued from Page 2) 


AT LOW RATES 
Winter Sports Directed by ALLAN TRESSER 
anuary 2 your wish.” He acknowledged he 
J Xs y 0, 1947 | differed with his associates on the 


@ Ice Skating ® Sleighing ® Tobogganing 
“precise timing and method” for 


® Dancing 
controls. He said he handed Wil- 


| ’ hcswhoe’ a plan “gag * © Comfortable Rooms ® Delicious Food 
) se oe 9 son Thursday - 
CHARLIE: Your life s wor k for mandatory wage-price stabilization 
: , effective about Feb. 1, and was 
“sorry it is not acceptable.” 


_ Make your reservations now at 
FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL, WAtkins 46600 


ae direct at WHITE LAKE, N. Y. 350 
r cace, Democr acy & The President, in a letter accept- | ac. E, 


ing the resignation, said Valen- WORKERS RESORT... LAKE. 2 
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Socialism lives on. ciates “are fundamental and not 


susceptible of composition,” and r 
commended him for “withdrawing -§ # 0 p 4 F M S G U I D : 
yourself from the scene. 


“Johnston, al Republican, said | (wenn emmewesanensssesene seseceucceseseesesecsece: 


YOUR FRIENDS sven Vebihies Senbec or, pioal = : 

pees days ago. That would make it onl4] GS AIL 222 Samerce? ) 
or sh ‘vy after Jan. he da 

A nae Val” tumed down’ Disalles|| LONG PLAYING RECORDS . 


iplan ..r an immediate 30-day 
reeze. ¢ 

Wilson acknowledged that Val-! 5 EACH 
entine differed: with DiSalle over , 
price policies. He refused com- . FOR A. LIMITED TIME ONLY 


ment wins ee that bien ay -.+. Come In and Browse Around at the 
was “dragging his feet” on Gontrols, 
| [but said he thought the outgoing|!| UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 


| oficial “had been oppressed by the 27 Union Square W. (nr. 16th St.) N. Y. 3, N. ¥.—AL oe 


complexities of the problem.” STORE HOU i we 
CHARLES: KRUMBEIN | Wilson said the switch will in RS: 10 A, M, — 7 P.M. 


no way change the statement. he 
made in a Philadelphia speech oso had | ‘Opticians: ‘and Optometrists 


January 20, 1947 ’ fleaslier this week that compulsory | peepee eeee=eesene : eae 
‘i. i ers But he! tVeour i Official 1WO: Optician a 
insisted no ision has ; = — - ») 
ena been made > = “UR ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
In memory of his ssieniaring od. ~ tee © Seer ee ee ee nr N WA N 1 PR TRL ass w. s4n st, wear eigntn Ave 
| : Bi the-board order -or use ‘Selecti ve “ Mon.-Thurs., 97:30; Eriday 9-@:30 . 
| ‘éontrols, - ; H HAIR FOREVER eS Saturday 9-6 — LO.3-38 


staunch struggles for working class =f} 2 ; rongpeasocosa ste ea J. P. FREEMAN, Opi. 


| Contem t ad aoe ee 
unit cil p . Say, Privaig, wee 
ity, for peace, democracy and se cational new method. Quick results | UNITY Bh ysntiecnanser Pas 
Socialism os ESE comets Bee tien sememacammeins, 5 hee Ser ee 
mall, Cincinnati progressive; Steve| __ See UGl-ims e 80 FON ELI na ; Optometrist 
| | uy ave ny Bn weg pe “wssepel roseeuansanetes i f SATURDAY oa: 3 PM. . 
NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE |New York progressive; ‘David’ vt “FLOWER S$: eS ee eeaaee 


i | Bohm, Irving Fox, Giovanni Rossi Official TWO Bronx Optometrists 
COMMUNIST PARTY f| Lomanitz, and Clarence Hiskey, Saxp Fan gen wo : EYES EXAMINED 

a scientists; James Branca, Washing- ° | ue 
ton teacher, Marcel Scherer, New ROBERT RAVEN, F lowerell GLASSES FITTED 
bl ic a Labor Peace Committee $ GR 38357 $ = jj 262 £. 167m STREET, BRONX 
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Our ‘Hall of Fame’ Ballot Arrives 


_ YOU MAY SOON read of one or more ballplayers being voted 
into the Hail of Fame, It works like this Once a year a ballot 
oes out to all scribes who have been members of the Baseball 

riters Association for at Jeast ten years. They are entitled to 


vote for ten players who have finished their big league careers, 
: layers they feel should join the 


fty-eight already honored in the 
Cooperstown Hall. Any player 
appearing on three-fourths of the 
ballots is automatically elected. 
Last year 167 ballots were cast, 
making 126 the magic number. 
Nobody was elected. Mel Ott 
came closest with 115. 

Writers are pondering a lot 
of names. Ott, Bill Terry, Jimmy 
Foxx, Rabbit Maranville, Paul 
Waner, Dizzy Dean, Harry Heil- 
a 

But there is one name 
which should lead all the rest 
without any question. It is -the 
name of the greatest pitcher of 
modern times. Maybe the great- 
est of all time. It’s not something 
you can “prove” by big league 
statistics, the usual measuring 
aes | rod. For this man was a big 
leaguer for only a season and a half. This odd fact was not of his 
choosing. You see, this greatest of the great is a Negro. When he 
was so good that he used to fan 18 of the top big league stars in 
post season exhibition games, and shut them out time after time, 
so good that the young Joe DiMaggio could exult, “I know I'm 
ready for the big league now. I got a hit off Satchel Paigel, so 
good that it was soberly estimated around the big league benches, 
that he could win thirty-five games a season with ease, this man 
was denied his rightful place in the game by the infamous “gentle- 


‘man’s agreement.” . 
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THE YEARS WENT BY. The long fight was partially won. 
In 1948, Satchel Paige, well-up in his forties, a prohibitive baseball 
age, said OK -to Bill-Veeck and signed a contract with the Cleve- 


land Indians. 

Paige estimated that he had about one half of his stuff left. 
Maybe-a little less. He no longer could uncoil that whiplash fast 
ball which for at least twenty years would have stood -big league 
batters on their ear. He had some of his old wondrous control left, 
not all, and some of his remarkable curves. When he signed with 
Cleveland he didn’t gain financially. He could have done at least 
as well in South America, where fans stormed the fields to see him. 


But he had a little feeling that he wanted to toe a big league 
rubber just for a little while and through what he could do at this 
advanced age, give just a little inkling of what he COULD have 
done to big league hitters in his prime. 

In the part of the 1948 season he played with ,Cleveland, 
Satchel Paige won 6 and lost.1, and saved many other games with 
exceptional relief pitching. Since the Indians won the pennant only 
in a playoff victory after the season ended, it is obvious that Veeck’s 
decision to sign Paige, and Paige's decision to accept, had brought 
Cleveland its first flag in twenty-eight years. ! 

Think then for a moment what baseballs missed. What the 
fans missed. If Satchel Paige at the age of 21 had taken his place 
where he belonged, the very history of baseball would now be much 
different. Who knows how many no-hit games might have spun 
from that magic right arm over the long years? Who knows how 
many games a year, how many total victories could have been 
rung up by this remarkable athlete in a minimum of seventeen 
years or more) of ~ performance? Who knows who would have 
won the pennants? Maybe the competition-less years when the 
Yanks rolled home and murdered their National League foes would 
have been a little different—if there was a great: Satchel Paige 


pitching against those Yanks! 
; a 


WHEN THE CLEVELAND Indians of 1948 first came to the 


Yankee Stadium with Paige in the lineup, I remember speaking to 
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some of the Indians, “Look at him now,” said young catcher Jim 
Hegan almost in an awed whisper, “Can you IMAGINE what 
he must have been?” I remember pitcher Bob Muncrief in his 
Texas drawl saying, “There just couldn’t have ever been a pitcher 
as good as him if he’s still this way at his age!” : 


_ The Stadium was no new field to Paige. He had pitched there 
with the Negro League teams which’ paid such high rentals for 
the use of big league parks. He stood this day in the dugout 
and we chatted. The name of Don Newcombe, ine starting out 
with Brooklyn, came into the conversation. “How old is he?,” asked 
Paige. “About 22,” I said. Paige nodded and smiled a little. He 
didn’t say anything. He didn’t have to. 


_ Everywhere the fans turned out for a glimpse of the great 
Satchel Paige. They turned them away at Washington and at Phil- 
adelphia when it was just POSSIBLE that he might pitch. One 
Friday in Chicago, Cleveland manager Lou Boudreau said Paige 
would definitely pitch that night. The word spread around. 


_ That night they had to call hundreds of police to keep the 
disappointed fans from trying to crash the 5 
had already jammed Comiskey Park, which had been 
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| ; Paige, fifty percent or less of the Satchel Paige that 
once was, shut out 


the White Sox with three measly singles. The 
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walls after the 55,000 | 


echoing to the hollow sounds of three thousand fans more often | 
than not. Cleveland only scored one run that night. It was enough. 
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‘The New York sports world is still rocking over the explosion of the basketball fix 
scandal this #veek. Everyone is holding their breath for more ‘startling developments 
The word is that Hank Poppe, one of the two ex-Manhattan stars who confessed throw- 


ing three games last season for a 
thousands bucks apiece, is still 
talking. , 

Being looked for is another ‘ex- 
college star who played for a dif- 
ferent team more than one season 
ago. It is alleged that he is in con- 
tact with present members of that 
team to keep the scores within the 
gamblers’ point spread, Even more 
ominous is the strong hint that one 
or more referees are involved . 

Meanwhile up at Manhattan 
College, the hero of the campus 
was Junius Kellogg, who spurned 
Poppe's offer of $,1000 to throw 
the game with De Paul last Tues- 
day, and told Coach Kenny Norton. 
Kellog, an ex-GI from Portsmouth, 
Virginia, is the first Negro player 
in Manhattan history. Next Gar 
game for Manhtatan is ¢ against 
NYU Feb. 8 when the schedule 
resumes. The Jaspers have won 11 
out of 12, 

On’ the coachs’ front, the ques- 
tion being asked was “isn't it 
possible for a coach to see when 
a player is dumping?’ 

A sad development was the re- 
action of coaches who admitted 
frankly they couldn’t detect a “fix” 
if it unfolded before their eyes. 

“I never even dreamed anybody 
could be throwing our games,” 
said the shocked Norton. 

So far, the only alleged bribe 
cfforts brought into the open re- 
sulted from direct reports to au- 
thorities by players who had been 
approached. If shrewd basketball 
analysts detected any irregulari- 
ties, they kept it to themselves. 

Five coaches have already ad- 
mitted surprise. 

Ray Pesco, then coaching Santa 
Clara; Forrest Anderson of Brad- 
ley, Howard Cann of New York 
U. and Danyy Cunha of Siena Col- 
lege all said they were unaware of 
anything wrong with their games 
against Manhattan although all 
four teams were on Poppe’s list. A 
fifth game was against St. Francis 
ot Brooklyn. In the NYU and Man- 
hattan games, Poppe and Byrnes 
were paid to put out more than 
usual for a big victory. 

Another coach, not involved 
directly, ran off motio. pictures of 
ithe Manhattan-Santa Clara gome 
and couldn’t reach any. definite 
conclusions. 

“If the fix was on that night we 
made it easy for them,” said Bob 
Feerick of Santa Clara, who re- 
placed Pesco this season. “It was 
one of our better games.” Manhat- 


St. Johns vs. Brooklyn 


eSt. Johns’ nationally ranked team 
meets Brooklyn Colle e Saturday 
afternoon at the 69th Regiment 
Armory, after a 1:30 p.m. meeting 
of the freshmen team. Since the 
Brooklyn center, Damsky, is onl 
6-3, high scoring Bob Zawolu 
should have a time for himself. 
Brooklyn has won 10, lost 4, 

St. Johns. has a power packed 
freshman team, including the first 
Negro player in the. school’s his- 
tory, Solly Walker of Boys High, 
a 6-3 forward. 


tan was favored to win that one, 
but lost. 


_ The very nature of the game of 
basketball makes it virtually im- 
pear to sniff out trouble as it 
iappens. Even the best of players 
who might be above reproach have 
“hot” or “cold” nights.and coaches 
realize it. 


Introduction of the point-spread 
system stepped up gambling on 
basketball ;games in recent years 
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2 TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS. 
; SIA, ROMANIA and ‘ISRAEL 
Duty Prepaid {s Through | 


t | 
PARCELS 10 RUSSIA, Inc 
391 EASTERN PA | 
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@ LICENSED BY THE USSR e 
@® NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE e 
Especially for. Medicine | 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 
Takes 4 or § days te USSR 
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“An exciting theatrical experience.” 
tht —WORKER 
“Stirring Play.” —BILLBOARD 
“Superb bits of acting.”-—CUMPASS 
“Adult—Rich and moving.”’—POST 


PEOPLE'S DRAMA presents 
» now play OF CEE ereee 


| RICHARDS .ATTAWAY HUNTER 
Eves. 8:45 exc. Mon. $1.20, $1 
212 e St. (F Train to tnd Ave.) 
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ACADEMY OF MUSIC— 


126 EAST l4th STREET 


Now Through Tuesday 
Dana. Andrews — Farley Granger 


EDGE OF DOOM 


William Lundigan — Jacquelin White 
MYST®=RY IN MEXICO 


os 


and 


“Salt to the Devil’”’ 


IRVING PL Cee 
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“MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE presents 


“WINSLOW BOY” | 


SERGEI EISENSTEIN’'S powerful epic: 


“TIME IN 
THE SUN” 


great revolutionary struggles. 4 
Also: excerpts from MAXIM GORKI’S : 


“LOWER DEPTHS” 


featuring the world renowned 
Moscow Art Players , 


Sat. & Sun. Eves. Jan. 20-21 


Saturday: 8:30 and 10:30 p. m. 

Sunday: 8 and 10 p. m. 
DANCING (all evening) DONATION 83¢ § 
in our new Social Hall (plus tax) 


7 
in breath takingly beautiful photo- 8/7 
graphy telling the stery of Mexico's &) 


i; 
4 Jif 
Pidi 


77 Fifth Ave. (off 15th St.) | 


and ‘after the first bribe scandal 
broke ‘over a Brooklyn College. 
came in 1945 all tae irl layin 
at New York, visitors and loca 
mentors alike, repeatedly have 
warned their players about the 
situation, 


’ No telephone calls are permitted 
in or out of hotel rooms occupied 
by players on out-of-town teams 
coming in for a match at Madison 
Square Garden. The kids all are 
urged to travel in groups when | 


§| they go out on the street. 


. 


SUNDAY, JAN. 21! 


SUNDAY FORUM 
January 2lst 8:00 P. M. 


THE SOVIET UNION 
~ TODAY 


An Eyewitness Report 


Speaker: 


GEORGE MARION 
Author ‘of 
“All Quiet in the Kremlin” 


Chairman: 


NEAL BURROUGHS 


Pd 


Singer: 


VERA NICOLOFF 
Sub. $1.00 


Refreshments 


Jefferson School 
575 Sixth Avenue WA 9-1600 


owmrer~ 


Exhibition of 
MEXICAN LITHOGRAPHS 
Color and Black and White 


Custom MATS and FRAMES 


44th ST. GALLERY ¢ 


Hf 133 West 44 Street, N. Y.C. 
Open 10:30 to 8:30 P.M. 


Classitied Ads 


ae 


APARTMENT WANTED | 


SERVICES 


NEGRO, urgently needs Apt. 2-3-4 Rooms. 
Manhattan. AL 4-7954. Ext. 39. Box 170, 
The Worker. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


MATURE young woman to share apart- 
ment, private room and entrance; Stein- 
way grand, fireplace, telephone, $40. 
Box 198 ¢-o Daily Worker. 


PROSPECT PARK, man wishes to share 
apartment with man, $9 weekly. Call 
any day 12-2:30, IN 9-2007. 


ROOMS TO RENT 
Manhattan | 


NICE ROOM, Village, young working wom- 
gn, $10, Light kitchen privileges. Box 


110TH ST, Broadway. Small inside room. 
Suitable for male student. Box 197 
¢-o Daily Worker, 


LARGE, airy room, female, no privileges. 
References. CHelsea 2-7154. 


(Bronx) 


area. All subways. Box 196 c-o Daily 


Worker. 


” (Brooklyn) 


LARGE room, . telephone, kitchen ' facili- 
~ ties, mear Prospect Park, for woman. 


BU 4-6460 evenings. after 10. Saturday 
‘and Sunday am. suiae vata 


A A PPS WR. Ie BR a gag 
' + FORNISHED ROOM TO RENT . 
(55th St.) Spacious room 
‘furnished, ‘privacy, phone, 


aati 


eames 


.* 
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MIDTOWN 


sulin’ iin 
ROOM for elderly working woman, money: 
no object to congenial person, Stadium. 


: 


‘f 


(Aute Repair) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS 
WORK done on all cars, including body 
and fender jobs by. experts. Reasonable, 
Tires, tubes, batteries, Discount to DW 
readers. 140 West End Avenue (66th St.) 
TR 17-2554. 


, (Painting) | 


PAINT NOW. Interior custom painting. 
Bring the colorful beauty of a garden 
into your home. Drop a penny post-card. 
+ Kemeaaa Kalergy, 149 W. 14th St, NYO 


(Upholstery ) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Reasonable, Furniture . re- 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Com- 


fa attention. Mornings 9-1, HYacinth. 
8-7 Ma 


TRUCKS FUR GIRE 


closed vans, low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000, day-night, 

JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service, small 
jobs. Shortest notice. Dependable, re- 
Mabie. UN: 4-7707. : 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


~ Weekend 


| EE EN ee ae 
(For Personal Ads). - 7 
1 insertion eee ae PVeeee eos eeess 50¢ 
3 consec, _ inser we Cis 
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